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Pudetmeet  miserct,  qui  harum  mores  cantabat  mibi, 
Monuisse frustra 

TER.  Heaut.  Act.  ii.  Sc.  3. 
I  am  ashamed  and  grieved,  that  .1  neglected  his  advice,  who  gave 
me  the  character  of  these  creature*. 

'  Mr.  Spectator, 

J.  am  obliged  to  you  for  printing  the  account 
I  lately  sent  you  of  a  coquette  who  disturbed  a 
sober  congregation  in  the  city  of  London.  That  in- 
telligence ended  at  her  taking  a  coach,  and  bidding 
the  driver  go  where  he  knew.  I  could  not  leave  her 
so,  but  dogged  her,  as  hard  as  she  drove,  to  Paul's 
church-yard,  where  there  was  a  stop  of  coaches 
attending  company  coming  out  of  the  cathedral. 
This  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  hold  up  a  crown  to 
her  coachman,  who  gave  me  the  signal,  that  he 
would  hurry  on,  and  make  no  haste,  as  you  know  the 
way  is  when  they  favour  a  chase.  By  his  many  kind 
blunders,  driving  against  other  coaches,  and  slipping 
off  some  of  his  tackle,  I  could  keep  up  with  him,  and 
lodged  my  fine  lady  in  the  parish  of  St.  James's.  As 
I  guessed,  when  I  first  saw  her  at  church,  her  busi- 
vol.   XIV.  B 
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ness  is  to  win  hearts,  and  throw  them  away,  regard- 
ing nothing  but  the  triumph.  I  have  had  the  happi- 
ness, by  tracing  her  through  all  with  whom  I  heard 
she  was  acquainted,  to  find  one  who  was  intimate 
with  a  friend  of  mine,  and  to  be  introduced  to  her 
notice.    I  have  made  so  good  a  use  of  my  time,  as  to 
procure  from  that  intimate  of  hers  one  of  her  letters,, 
which  she  writ  to  her  when  in  the  country.     This- 
epistle  of  her  own  may  serve  to  alarm  the  world 
against  her  in  ordinary  life,  as  mine,  I  hope,  did 
those  who  shall  behold  her  at  church.     The  letter 
was  written  last  winter  to  the  lady  who  gave  it  me  ; 
and  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  find  it  the  soul  of  an 
happy  self-loving  dame,  that  takes  all  the  admiration 
she  can  meet  with,  and  returns  none  of  it  in  love  to 
laer  admirers. 

"  Dear  Jenny, 

"  I  am  glad  to  find  you  are  likely  to  be  dis- 
posed of  in  marriage  so  much  to  your  approbation,  a» 
you  tell  me.    You  say  you  are  afraid  only  of  me,  for 
I  shall  laugh  at  your  spouse's  airs.    I  beg  of  you  not 
to  fear  it,  for  I  am  too  nice  a  discerner  to  laugh  at 
any,  but  whom  most  other  people  think  fine  fellows; 
so  that  your  dear  may  bring  you  hither  as  soon  as  his 
horses  are  in  case  enough  to  appear  in.  town,  and 
you  be  very  safe  against  any  raillery  you  may  ap- 
prehend from  me ;  for  I  am  surrounded  with  cox- 
combs of  my  own  making,  who  are  all  ridiculous  in  a. 
manner  wherein  your  good  man,  I  presume,  cannot 
^xert  himself.     As  men  who  cannot  raise  their  for- 
tunes, and  are  uneasy  under  the  incapacity  of  shining 
in  courts,  rail  at  ambition ;   so  do  awkward  and 
insipid  women,  who  cannot  warm  the  hearts,  and 
charm  the  eyes  of  men,  rail  at  affectation  :  but  she 
that  has  the  joy  of  seeing  a  man's  heart  leap  into  his. 
eyes  at  beholding  her,  is  in  no  pain  for  want  of 
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esteem  among  the  crew  of  that  part  of  her  own  sex, 
who  have  no  spirit  but  that  of  envy,  and  no  language 
but  that  of  malice.  I  do  not  in  this,  I  hope,  express 
myself  insensible  of  the  merit  of  Leodacia,  who  lowers 
her  beauty  to  all  but  her  husband,  and  never  spreads 
her  charms  but  to  gladden  him  who  has  a  right  to. 
them ;  I  say,  I  do  honour  to  those  who  can  be 
coquettes,  and  are  not  such;  but  I  despise  all  who 
would  be  so,  and,  in  despair  of  arriving  at  it  them- 
selves, hate  and  vilify  all  those  who  can.  But  be 
that  as  it  will,  in  answer  to  your  desire  of  knowing 
my  history  :  one  of  my  chief  present  pleasures  is  in 
country-dances;  and  in  obedience  to  me,  as  well  as 
the  pleasure  of  coming  up  to  me  with  a  good  grace, 
showing  themselves  in  their  address  to  others  in  my 
presence,  and  the  like  opportunities,  they  are  all 
proficients  that  way :  and  I  had  the  happiness  of 
being  the  other  night  where  wernade  six  couple,  and 
every  woman's  partner  a  professed  lover  of  mine. 
The  wildest  imagination  cannot  form  to  itself,  on  any 
occasion,  higher  delight  than  I  acknowledge  myself 
to  have  been  in  all  that  evening.  I  chose  out  of  my 
admirers  a  set  of  men  who  must  love  me,  and  gave 
them  partners  of  such  of  my  own  sex  who  most  en- 
■vied  me. 

"  My  way  is,  when  any  man  who  is  my  admirer 
pretends  to  give  himself  airs  of  merit,  as  at  this  time 
a  certain  gentleman  you  know  did,  to  mortify  him  by 
favouring  in  his  presence  the  most  insignificant  crea- 
ture I  can  find.  At  this  ball  I  was  led  into  the  com- 
pany by  pretty  Mr.  Fanfly,  who,  you  know,  is  the 
most  obsequious,  well  shaped,  well  bred  woman's 
man  in  the  town.  I  at  first  entrance  declared  him 
my  partner  if  I  danced  at  all ;  which  put  the  whole 
assembly  into  a  grin,  as  forming  no  terrors  from  such 
a  rival.  But  we  had  not  been  long  in  the  room 
before  I  overheard  the  meritorious  gentleman  above 
B  2 
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mentioned  say  with  an  oath,  '  There  is  no  raillery  in 
the  thing,  she  certainly  loves  the  puppy/     My  gen- 
tleman, when  we  were  dancing,  took  an  occasion  to 
be  very  soft  in  his  ogling  upon  a  lady  he  danced  with, 
and  whom  he  knew  of  all  women  I  love  most  to  out- 
shine.    The  contest  began  who  should  plague  the 
other  most.     I,  who  do  not  care  a  farthing  for  him, 
had  no  hard   task  to  outvex  him.     I  made  Fanfly, 
with  a  very  little  encouragement,  cut  capers  coupee, 
and  then  sink  with  all  the  air  and  tenderness  imagi- 
nable.   When  he  performed  this,  I  observed  the  gen- 
tleman you  knew  of  fall  into  the  same  way,  and 
imitate  as  well  as  he  could  the  despised  Fanfly.     I 
cannot  well  give  you,  who  are  so  grave  a  country 
lady,  the  idea  of  the  joy  we  have  when  we  see  a 
stubborn  heart  breaking,  or  a  man  of  sense  turning 
fool  for  our  sakes;  but  this  happened  to  our  friend, 
and  I  expect  his  attendance  whenever  I  goto  church, 
to  court,  to  the  play,  or  the  park.     This  is  a  sacri- 
fice due  to  us  women  of  genius,  who  have  the  elo- 
quence of  beauty,  an  easy  mien.  I  mean  by  an  easy 
mien,  one  which  can  be  on  occasion  easily  affected : 
for  I  must  tell  you,  dear  Jenny,  I  hold  one  maxim, 
which  is  an  uncommon  one,  to  wit,  that  our  greatest 
charms  are  owing  to  affectation.     It  is  to  that  our 
arms  can  lodge  so  quietly  just  over  our  hips,  and  the 
fan  can  play  without  any  force  or  motion  but  just  of 
the  wrist.     It  is  to  affectation  we  owe  the  pensive 
attention  of  Deidamia  at  a  tragedy,  the  scornful  ap- 
probation of  Dulcimara  at  a  comedy,  and  the  lowly 
aspect  of  Lanquicelsa  at  a  sermon. 

•  To  tell  you  the  plain  truth,  I  know  no  pleasure 
but  in  being  admired,  and  have  yet  never  failed  of 
attaining  the  approbation  of  the  man  whose  regard 
I  had  a  mind  to.  You  see  all  the  men  who  make  a 
figure  in  the  world  (as  wise  a  look  as  they  are 
pleased  to  put  upon  the  matter)  are  moved  by  the 
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same  vanity  as  I  am.  What  is  there  in  ambition, 
but  to  make  other  people's  wills  depend  upon  yours? 
This  indeed  is  not  to  be  aimed  at  by  one  who  has  a  ge- 
nius no  higher  than  to  think  of  being  a  very  good  house- 
wife in  a  country  gentleman's  family.  The  care  of 
poultry  and  pigs  are  great  enemies  to  the  counte- 
nance; the  vacant  look  of  a  fine  lady  is  not  to  be 
preserved,  if  she  admits  any  thing  to  take  up  her 
thoughts  but  her  own  dear  person.  But  I  interrupt 
you  too  long  from  your  cares,  and  myself  from  my 
conquests. 

I  am,  Madam, 

Your  most  humble  servant." 

'  Give  me  leave,  Mr.  Spectator,  to  add  her  friend's 
answer  to  this  epistle,  who  is  a  very  discreet  ingeni* 
ous  woman. 

"  Dear  Gatty, 

"  I  take  your  raillery  in  very  good  part, 
and  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  free  air  with  which 
you  speak  of  your  own  gaieties.  But  this  is  but  a 
barren  superficial  pleasure  ;  for,  indeed*  Gatty,  we 
are  made  for  man;  and  in  serious  sadness  I  must  tell 
you,  whether  you  yourself  know  it  or  no,  all  these 
gallantries  tend  to  no  other  end  but  to  be  a  wife  and 
a  mother  as  fast  as  you  can. 

I  am,  Madam, 
T.  Your  most  obedient  servant.' 
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Immortah  odium,  et  nunquam  sanabile  vulnus  : 

Indt furor  vulgo,  quod  numina  -oicinorum 

Odit  uterque  locus ;  quum  solos  credit  habendos 

Esse  deos,  quos  ipse  colat JUV.  Sat.  xv.  34. 

A  grutch,  time  out  of  mind,  begun, 
And  mutually  bequeathed  from  sire  to  son : 
Religious  spite  and  pious  spleen  bred  first 
The  quarrel  which  so  long  the  bigots  nurst : 
Each  calls  the  other's  god  a  senseless  stock: 
His  own  divine.  TATE. 

Of  all  the  monstrous  passions  and  opinions  which 
have  crept  into  the  world,  there  is  none  so  won- 
derful as  that  those,  who  profess  the  common  name 
of  Christians,  should  pursue  each  other  with  ran- 
cour and  hatred  for  differences  in  their  way  of  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  their  Saviour.  It  seems  so 
natural  that  all  who  pursue  the  steps  of  any  leader 
should  form  themselves  after  his  manner,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  account  for  effects  so  different  from 
what  we  might  expect  from  those  who  profess 
themselves  followers  of  the  highest  pattern  of  meek- 
ness and  charity,  but  by  ascribing  such  .effects  to 
the  ambition  and  corruption  of  those  who  are  so 
audacious,  with  souls  full  of  fury,  to  serve  at  the 
altars  of  the  God  of  Peace. 

The  massacres  to  which  the  church  of  Rome  has 
animated  the  ordinary  people  are  dreadful  instances 
of  the  truth  of  this  observation;  and  whoever  reads 
the  history  of  the  Irish  rebellion,  and  the  cruelties 
which  ensued  thereupon,  will  be  sufficiently  con- 
vinced to  what  rage  poor  ignorants  may  be  worked 
up  by  those  who  profess  holiness,  and  become  in- 
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cendiaries,  and  under  the  dispensation  of  grace, 
promote  evils  abhorrent  to  nature. 

The  subject  and  catastrophe,  which  deserve  so 
well  to  be  remarked  by  the  protestant  world,  will, 
I  doubt  not,  be  considered,  by  the  reverend  and 
learned  prelate  that  preaches  to-morrow  before  many 
of  the  descendants  of  those  who  perished  on  that  la- 
mentable  day,  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  occasion, 
and  worthy  his  own  great  virtue  and  eloquence. 

I  shall  not  dwell  upon  it  any  further,  but  only 
transcribe  out  of  a  little  tract,  called  the  Christian 
Hero,  published  in  1701,  what  I  find  there  in  honour 
of  the  renowned  hero,  William  III.,  who  rescued 
that  nation  from  the  repetition  of  the  same  disasters. 
His  late  majesty,  of  glorious  memory,  and  the  most 
christian  king,  are  considered  at  the  conclusion  of 
that  treatise  as  heads  of  the  protestant  and  Roman- 
catholic  world  in  the  following  manner. 

'  There  were  not  ever,  before  the  entrance  of  the 
Christian  name  into  the  world,  men  who  have  main- 
tained a  more  renowned  carriage,  than  the  two  great 
rivals  who  possess  the  full  fame  of  the  present  age, 
and  will  be  the  theme  and  examination  of  the  future. 
They  are  exactly  formed  by  nature  for  those  ends  to 
which  heaven  seems  to  have  sent  them  amongst  us. 
Both  animated  with  a  restless  desire  of  glory,  but 
pursue  it  by  different  means,  and  with  different 
motives.  To  one  it  consists  in  an  extensive  undis- 
puted empire  over  his  subjects,  to  the  other  in 
their  rational  and  voluntary  obedience.  One's  hap- 
piness is  founded  in  their  want  of  power,  the  other's 
in  their  want  of  desire  to  oppose  him.  The  one 
enjoys  the  summit  of  fortune  with  the  luxury  of  a 
Persian,  the  other  with  the  moderation  of  a  Spartan. 
One  is  made  to  oppress,  the  other  to  relieve  the 
oppressed.  The  one  is  satisfied  with  the  pomp 
and  ostentation  of  power  to  prefer  and  debase  his 
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inferiors;  the  other  delighted  only  with  the  cause 
and  foundation  of  it  to  cherish  and  protect  them. 
To  one  therefore  religion  is  but  a  convenient  dis- 
guise, to  the  other  a  vigorous  motive  of  action. 

'  For,  without  such  ties  of  real  and  solid  honour, 
there  is  no  way  of  forming  a  monarch,  but  after 
the  Machiavelian  scheme,  by  which  a  prince  must 
ever  seem  to  have  all  virtues,  but  really  be  master 
of  none  ;  he  is  to  be  liberal,  merciful,  and  just,  only 
as  they  serve  his  interests;  while,  with  the  noble 
art  of  hypocrisy,  empire  would  be  to  be  extended, 
and  new  conquests  be  made  by  new  devices,  by 
which  prompt  address  his  creatures  might  insensibly 
give  law  in  the  business  of  life,  by  leading  men  in 
the  entertainment  of  it. 

'  Thus,  when  words  and  show  are  apt  to  pass 
for  the  substantial  things  they  are  only  to  express, 
there  would  need  no  more  to  enslave  a  country  but 
to  adorn  a  court;  for  while  every  man's  vanity 
makes  him  believe  himself  capable  of  becoming 
luxury,  enjoyments  are  a  ready  bait  for  suff  erngs 
and  the  hopes  of  preferment  invitations  to  servi- 
tude; which  slavery  would  be  coloured  with  all  the 
agreements,  as  they  call  it,  imaginable.  The  no- 
blest arts  and  artists,  the  finest  pens  and  most  ele- 
gant minds,  jointly  employed  to  set  it  off  with  the  va- 
rious embellishments  of  sumptuous  entertainments, 
charming  assemblies,  and  polished  discourses,  and 
those  apostate  abilities  of  men,  the  adored  monarch 
might  profusely  and  skilfully  encourage,  while  thev 
flatter  his  virtue,  and  gild  his  vice  at  so  high  a  rate, 
that  he,  without  scorn  of  the  one,  or  love  of  the 
other,  would  alternately  and  occasionally  use  both: 
so  that  his  bounty  should  support  him  in  his  rapines, 
his  mercy  in  his  cruelties. 

'  Nor  is  it  to  give  things  a  more  severe  look  than 
is  natural,  to  suppose  such  must  be  the  consequences 
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of  a  prince's  having  no  other  pursuit  than  that  of  his 
own  glory;  for  if  we  consider  an  infant  born  into 
the  world,  and  beholding  itself  the  mightiest  thing 
in  it,  itself  the  present  admiration  and  future  pro- 
spect of  a  fawning  people,  who  profess  themselves 
great  or  mean,  according  to  the  figure  he  is  to  make 
amongst  them,  what  fancy  would  not  be  debauched 
to  believe  they  were  but  what  they  professed  them- 
selves— his  mere  creatures,  and  use  them  as  such, 
by  purchasing  with  their  lives  a  boundless  renown, 
which  he,  for  want  of  a  more  just  prospect,  would 
place  in  the  number  of  his  slaves,  and  the  extent  of 
his  territories  ?  Such  undoubtedly  would  be  the  tra- 
gical effects  of  a  prince's  living  with  no  religion, 
which  are  not  to  be  surpassed  but  by  his  having  a 
false  one. 

'  If  ambition  were  spirited  with  zeal,  what  would 
follow,  but  that  his  people  should  be  converted  into 
an  army,  whose  swords  can  make  right  in  power, 
and  solve  controversy  in  belief?  And  if  men  should 
be  stiff-necked  to  the  doctrine  of  that  visible  church, 
let  them  be  contented  with  an  oar  and  a  chain,  in 
the  midst  of  stripes  and  anguish,  to  contemplate  on 
Him  whose  yoke  is  easy  and  whose  burden  is  light. 

'  With  a  tyranny  begun  on  his  own  subjects,  and 
indignation  that  others  draw  their  breath  indepen- 
dent of  his  frown  or  smile,  why  should  he  not  pro- 
ceed to  the  seizure  of  the  world  ?  And  if  nothing 
but  the  thirst  of  sway  were  the  motive  of  his  actions, 
why  should  treaties  be  other  than  mere  words,  or 
solemn  national  compacts  be  any  thing  but  an  halt 
in  the  march  of  that  army,  who  are  never  to  lay 
down  their  arms  until  all  men  are  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  hanging  their  lives  on  his  wayward 
will;  who  might  supinely,  and  at  leisure,  expiate 
his  own  sins,  by  other  men's  sufferings,  while  he 
daily  meditates  new  slaughter  and  conquests  ? 
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*  For  mere  rcan,  when  giddy  with  unhridled 
power,  is  an  insatiate  idol,  not  to  be  appeased  with 
myriads  offered  to  his  pride,  which  may  be  puffed 
up  by  the  adulation  of  a  base  and  prostrate  world 
into  an  opinion  that  he  is  something  more  than 
human,  by  being  something  less;  and,  alas,  what 
is  there  that  mortal  man  will  not  believe  of  himself, 
when  complimented  with  the  attributes  of  God  ? 
He  can  then  conceive  thoughts  of  a  power  as  omni- 
present as  his.  But,  should  there  be  such  a  foe  of 
mankind  now  upon  earth,  have  our  sins  so  far  pro- 
voked Heaven,  that  we  are  left  utterly  naked  to  his 
fury  ?  Is  there  no  power,  no  leader,  no  genius,  that 
can  conduct  and  animate  us  to  our  death,  or  to  our 
defence  ?  Yes ;  our  great  God  never  gave  one  to 
reign  by  his  permission,  but  he  gave  to  another  also 
to  reign  by  his  grace. 

'  All  the  circumstances  of  the  illustrious  life  of 
our  prince  seem  to  have  conspired  to  make  him  the 
•check  and  bridle  of  tyranny  ;  for  his  mind  has  been 
strengthened  and  confirmed  by  one  continued  strug- 
gle, and  Heaven  has  educated  him  by  adversity  to 
a  quick  sense  of  the  distresses  and  miseries  of  man- 
kind, which  he  was  born  to  redress.  In  just  scorn 
of  the  trivial  glories  and  light  ostentations  of  power, 
that  glorious  instrument  of  Providence  moves,  like 
that,  in  a  steady,  calm,  and  silent  course,  indepen- 
dent either  of  applause  or  calumny;  which  renders 
him,  if  not  in  a  political,  yet  in  a  moral,  a  philo- 
sophic, an  heroic,  and  a  Christian  sense,  an  abso- 
lute monarch;  who  satisfied  with  this  unchangeable, 
just,  and  ample  glory,  must  needs  turn  all  his  re- 
gards from  himself  to  the  service  o/  others ;  for  he 
begins  his  enterprises  with  his  own  share  in  the 
success  of  them;  for  integrity  bears  in  itself  its 
reward,  nor  can  that  which  depends  not  on  eveut 
ever  know  disappointment. 
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*  With  the  undoubted  character  of  a  glorious 
captain,,  and  (what  he  much  more  values  than  the 
most  splendid  titles)  that  of  a  sincere  and  honest 
man,  he  is  the  hope  and  stay  of  Europe,  an  universal 
good  ;  not  to  be  engrossed  by  us  only,  for  distant 
potentates  implore  his  friendship,  and  injured  em- 
pires court  his  assistance.  He  rules  the  world,  not 
by  an  invasion  of  the  people  of  the  earth,  but  the 
address  of  its  princes;  and,  if  that  world  should  be 
again  roused  from  the  repose  which  his  prevailing 
arms  had  given  it,  why  should  we  not  hope  that 
there  is  an  Almighty,  by  whose  influence  the  ter- 
rible enemy  that  thinks  himself  prepared  for  battle 
may  find  he  is  but  ripe  for  destruction  ? — and  that 
there  may  be  in  the  womb  of  time  great  incidents^ 
which  may  make  the  catastrophe  of  a  prosperous 
life  as  unfortunate  as  the  particalar  scenes  of  it 
were  successful  ? — for  there  does  not  want  a  skilful 
eye  and  resolute  arm  to  observe  and  grasp  the 
occasion.     A  prince,  who  from— 


•Ftiit  Ilium  et  in 


\gens- 


Gloria VIRG.  Mn.  ii.  325. 

"  Trov  is  no  more,  and  Ilium  wa&  a  town." 

PRYDEN. 
T. 
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Heu  pitta:  !  bcu  prisca  fides  !  - 


VIRG.  Mn.  vi.  878. 
Mirror  of  ancient  faith  ! 
Undaunted  worth !  Inviolable  truth ! 

DRYDF.N. 

We  last  night  received  a  piece  of  ill  news  at  our 
club,  which  very  sensibly  afflicted  every  one  of  us. 
I  question  not  but  my  readers  themselves  will  be 
troubled  at  the  hearing  of  it.  To  keep  them  no 
longer  in  suspense,  sir  Roger  de  Coverley  is  dead. 
He  departed  this  life  at  his  house  in  the  country, 
after  a  few  weeks  sickness.  Sir  Andrew  Freeport 
has  a  letter  from  one  of  his  correspondents  in  those 
parts,  that  informs  him  the  old  man  caught  a  cold  at 
the  county-sessions,  as  he  was  very  warmly  pro- 
moting an  address  of  his  own  penning,  in  which  he 
succeeded  according  to  his  wishes.  But  this  par- 
ticular comes  from  a  whig  justice  of  peace,  who 
was  always  sir  Roger's  enemy  and  antagonist.  I 
have  letters  both  from  the  chaplain  and  captain 
Sentry,  which  mention  nothing  of  it,  but  are  filled 
with  many  particulars  to  the  honour  of  the  good  old 
man.  I  have  likewise  a  letter  from  the  butler,  who 
took  so  much  care  of  me  last  summer  when  I  was  at 
the  knight's  house.  As  my  friend  the  butler  men- 
tions, in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart  several  circum- 
stances the  others  have  passed  over  in  silence,  I 
shall  give  my  reader  a  copy  of  his  letter,  without 
any  alteration  or  diminution. 

'  Honoured  Sir, 

*  Knowing  that  you  was  my  old  master's 
good  friend,  I  could  not  forbear  sending  you  the 
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melancholy  news  of  his  death,  which  has  afflicted 
the  whole  country,  as  well  as  his  poor  servants, 
who  loved  him,  I  may  say,  better  than  we  did  our 
lives.  I  am  afraid  he  caught  his  death  the  last 
county-sessions,  where  he  would  go  to  see  justice 
done  to  a  poor  widow  woman,  and  her  fatherless 
children,  that  had  been  wronged  by  a  neighbouring 
gentleman ;  for  you  know,  sir,  my  good  master 
was  always  the  poor  man's  friend.  Upon  his  coming 
home,  the  first  complaint  he  made  was,  that  he  had 
lost  his  roast-beef  stomach,  not  being  able  to  touch 
a  sirloin,  which  was  served  up  according  to  custom ; 
and  you  know  he  used  to  take  great  delight  in  it. 
From  that  time,  forward  he  grew  worse  and  worse, 
but  still  kept  a  good  heart  to  the  last.  Indeed  we 
were  once  in  great  hope  of  his  recovery,  upon  a 
kind  message  that  was  sent  him  from  the  widow 
lady  whom  he  had  made  love  to  the  forty  last  years 
of  his  life  ;  but  this  only  proved  a  lightning  before 
death.  He  has  bequeathed  to  this  lady,  as  a  token 
of  his  love,  a  great  pearl  necklace,  and  a  couple  of 
silver  bracelets  set  with  jewels,  which  belonged  to 
my  good  old  lady  his  mother.  He  has  bequeathed 
the  fine  white  gelding  that  he  used  to  ride  a  hunting 
upon  to  his  chaplain,  because  he  thought  he  would 
be  kind  to  him;  and  has  left  you  all  his  books.  He 
has,  moreover,  bequeathed  to  the  chaplain  a  very 
pretty  tenement  with  good  lands  about  it.  It  being 
a  very  cold  day  when  he  made  his  will,  he  left  for 
mourning  to  every  man  in  the  parish,  a  great  frize- 
coat,  and  to  every  woman  a  black  riding-hood.  It 
was  a  moving  sight  to  see  him  take  leave  of  his 
poor  servants,  commending  us  all  for  our  fidelity, 
whilst  we  were  not  able  to  speak  a  word  for  weep- 
ing. As  we  most  of  us  are  grown  grey-headed  in 
our  dear  master's  service,  he  has  left  us  pensions 
and  legacies,  which  we  may  live  very  comfortably 

VOL.    XIV.  C 
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upon  the  remaining  part  of  our  days.  He  has  be- 
queathed a  great  deal  more  in  charity,  which  is  not 
yet  come  to  my  knowledge,  and  it  is  peremptorily 
said  in  the  parish,  that  he  has  left  money  to  build  a 
steeple  to  the  church;  for  he  was  heard  to  say 
some  time  ago,  that,  if  he  lived  two  years  longer, 
Coverley  church  should  have  a  steeple  to  it.  The 
chaplain  tells  every  body  that  he  made  a  very  good 
end,  and  never  6peaks  of  him  without  tears.  He 
was  buried,  according  to  his  own  directions,  among 
the  family  of  the  Coverleys,  on  the  left  hand  of 
his  father  sir  Arthur.  The  coffin  was  carried  by  six 
of  his  tenants,  and  the  pall  held  up  by  six  of  the 
quorum.  The  whole  parish  followed  the  corpse 
with  heavy  hearts,  and  in  their  mourning  suits ; 
the  men  in  frize,  and  the  women  in  riding-hoods. 
Captain  Sentry,  my  master's  nephew,  has  taken 
possession  of  the  Hall-house,  and  the  whole  estate. 
When  my  old  master  saw  him  a  little  before  his 
death,  he  shook  him  by  the  hand,  and  wished  him 
joy  of  the  estate  which  was  falling  to  him,  desiring 
him  only  to  make  a  good  use  of  it  and  to  pay  the 
several  legacies,  and  the  gifts  of  charity,  which  he 
told  him  he  had  left  as  quit-rents  upon  the  estate. 
The  captain  truly  seems  a  courteous  man,  though 
he  says  but  little.  He  makes  much  of  those  whom 
my  master  loved,  and  shows  great  kindness  to  the 
old  house-dog,  that  you  know  my  poor  master  was 
so  fond  of.  It  would  have  gone  to  your  heart  to 
have  heard  the  moans  the  dumb  creature  made  on 
the  day  of  my  master's  death.  He  has  never  joyed 
himself  since;  no  more  has  any  of  us.  It  was  the 
melancholiest  day  for  the  poor  people  that  ever  hap- 
pened in  Worcestershire.  This  being  all  from, 
Honoured  Sir, 

Your  most  sorrowful  servant, 

Edward  Biscuit, 
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1  P.  S.  My  master  desired,  some  weeks  before 
he  died,  that  a  book,  which  comes  up  to  you  by 
the  carrier,  should  be  given  to  sir  Andrew  Freeport 
in  his  name.' 

This  letter,  notwithstanding  the  poor  butler's 
manner  of  writing  it,  gave  us  such  an  idea  of  our 
good  old  friend,  that  upon  the  reading  of  it  there 
was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  club.  Sir  Andrew,  opening 
the  book,  found  it  to  be  a  collection  of  acts  of  par- 
liament. There  was  in  particular  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity, with  some,  passages  in  it  marked  by  sir 
Roger's  own  hand.  Sir  Andrew  found  that  they 
related  to  two  or  three  points  which  he  had  dis- 
puted with  sir  Roger,  the  last  time  he  appeared  at 
the  club.  Sir  Andrew,  who  would  have  been  merry 
at  such  an  incident  on  another  occasion,  at  the  sight 
of  the  old  man's  writing  burst  into  tears,  and  put 
the  book  in  his  pocket.  Captain  Sentry  informs  ma 
that  the  knight  has  left  rings  and  mourning  for  every 
one  in  the  club.  Of 
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Miierum  est  aliorum  incumbers  fama, 
Are  collapsa  ruant  subductis  tecta  columnis. 


JUV.  Sat.  viii.  76, 


*Tis  poor  relying  on  another's  fame; 

For,  take  the  pillars  but  away,  and  all 

The  superstructure  must  in  ruins  fall.        STEPNEY. 

This  being  a  day  of  business  with  me,  I  must 
make  the  present  entertainment  like  a  treat  at  an 
house-warming,  out  of  such  presents  as  have  been 
sent  me  by  my  guests.  The  first  dish  which  I  serve 
up  is  a  letter  come  fresh  to  my  hand. 

*  Mr.  Spectator, 

'  It  is  with  inexpressible  sorrow  that  I 
hear  of  the  death  of  good  sir  Roger,  and  do  hearti- 
ly condole  with  you  upon  so  melancholy  an  occa- 
sion. I  think  you  ought  to  have  blackened  the 
edges  of  a  paper  which  brought  us  so  ill  news, 
and  to  have  had  it  stamped  likewise  in  black.  It  is 
expected  of  you  that  you  should  write  his  epitaph, 
and,  if  possible,  fill  his  place  in  the  club  with  as 
worthy  and  diverting  a  member.  I  question  not 
but  you  will  receive  many  recommendations  from 
the  public  of  such  as  will  appear  candidates  for 
that  post. 

'  Since  I  am  talking  of  death,  and  have  men- 
tioned an  epitaph,  I  must  tell  you,  sir,  that  I  have 
made  discovery  of  a  church-yard  in  which  I  believe 
you  might  spend  an  afternoon  with  great  pleasure 
to  yourself  and  to  the  public.  It  belongs  to  the 
church  of  Stebon-Heath,  commonly  called  Stepney. 
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Whether  or  no  it  be  that  the  people  of*  that  parish 
have  a  particular  genius  tor  an  epitaph,  or  that  there 
be  some  poet  among  them  who  undertakes  that  work 
by  the  great,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  there  are  more  re- 
markable inscriptions  in  that  place  than  in  any  other 
I  have  met  with  ;  and  I  may  say,  without  vanity, 
that  there  is  not  a  gentleman  in  England  better  read 
in  tomb-stones  than  myself,  my  studies  having  laid 
very  much  in  church-yards.  I  shall  beg  leave  to 
send  you  a  couple  of  epitaphs,  for  a  sample  of  those 
I  have  just  now  mentioned.  They  are  written  in 
a  different  manner;  the  first  being  in  the  diffused 
and  luxuriant,  the  second  in  the  close  contracted 
style.  The  first  has  much  of  the  simple  and  pathetic; 
the  second  is  something  light,  but  nervous.  The 
first  is  thus : 

"  Here  Thomas  Sapper  lies  interr'd.     Ah  why! 
Born  in  New  England,  did  in  London  die ; 
Was  the  third  son  of  eight,  begot  upon 
His  mother  Martha,  by  his  father  John. 
Much  favoured  by  his  prince  he  'gan  to  be, 
But  nipt  by  death  at  th'  age  of  twenty-three. 
Fatal  to  him  was  that  we  small-pox  name, 
By  which  his  mother  and  two  brethren  came 
Also  to  breathe  their  last,  nine  years  before, 
And  now  have  left  their  father  to  deplore 
The  loss  of  all  his  children,  with  his  wife, 
Who  was  the  joy  and  comfort  of  his  life." 

*  The  second  is  as  follows: 

**  Here  lies  the  body  of  Daniel  Saul, 
Spittlefields  weaver,  and  that's  all." 

*  I  will  not  dismiss  you,  whilst  I  am  upon  this  sub- 
ject, without  sending  a  short  epitaph  which  I  once 
met  with,  though  I  cannot  possibly  recollect  the 
place.  The  thought  of  it  is  serious,  and  in  my 
c  3 
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opinion  the  finest  that  I  ever  met  with  upon  this 
occasion.  You  know,  sir,  it  is  usual,  after  having 
told  us  the  name  of  the  person  who  lies  interred, 
to  launch  out  into  his  praises.  This  epitaph  takes 
a  quite  contrary  turn,  having  been  made  by  the 
person  himself  some  time  before  his  death. 

lf  Hie  jacet  It.  C.  in  expectatione  did  supremi. 
Qualis  erat  dies  iste  indicabit." 

"  Here  lieth  R.  C.  in  expectation  of  the  last  day  J 
What  sort  of  a  man  he  was  that  day  will  discover/ 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

The  following  letter  is  dated  from  Cambridge. 

1  Sir, 

'  Having  lately  read  among  your  specu- 
lations an  essay  upon  physiognomy,  I  cannot  but 
think  that,  if  you  made  a  visit  to  this  ancient  uni- 
versity, you  might  receive  very  considerable  lights 
upoti  that  subject,  there  being  scarce  a  young  fellow 
in  it  who  does  not  give  certain  indications  of  his 
particular  humour  and  disposition,  conformable  to 
the  rules  of  that  art.  In  courts  and  cities  every 
body  lays  a  constraint  upon  his  countenance,  and 
endeavours  to  look  like  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  but 
the  youth  of  this  place,  having  not  yet  formed  them- 
selves by  conversation,  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
world,  give  their  limbs  and  features  their  full  play. 

'  As  you  have  considered  human  nature  in  all  its 
lights,  you  must  be  extremely  well  apprised,  that 
there  is  a  very  close  correspondence  between  the 
outward  and  the  inward  man;  that  scarce  the  least 
dawning,  the  least  parturiency  towards  a  thought 
can  be  stirring  in  the  mind  of  man,  without  produ- 
cing a  suitable  revolution  in  his  exteriors,  which  will 
easily  discover  itself  to  an  adept  in  the  theory  of  the 
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phiz.  Hence  it  is  that  the  intrinsic  worth  and  me- 
rit of  a  son  of  Alma  Mater  is  ordinarily  calculated 
from  the  cast  of  his  visage,  the  contour  of  his  person, 
the  mechanism  of  his  dress,  the  disposition  of  his 
limbs,  the  manner  of  his  gait  and  air,  with  a  number 
of  circumstances  of  equal  consequence  and  informa- 
tion. The  practitioners  in  this  art  often  make  use 
of  a  gentleman's  eyes  to  give  them  light  into  the 
posture  of  his  brains;  take  a  handle  from  his  nose  to 
judge  of  the  size  of  his  intellects ;  and  interpret  the 
overmuch  visibility  and  pertness  of  one  ear  as  an  in- 
fallible mark  of  reprobation,  and  a  sign  the  owner 
of  so  saucy  a  member  fears  neither  God  nor  man. 
In  conformity  to  this  scheme,  a  contracted  brow,  a 
lumpish  downcast  look,  a  sober  sedate  pace,  with 
both  hands  dangling  quiet  and  steady  in  lines  exactly 
parallel  to  each  lateral  pocket  of  his  galligaskins,  is 
logic,  metaphysics,  and  mathematics,  in  perfection. 
So  likewise  the  belles  lettres  are  typified  by  a  saun- 
ter in  the  gait,  a  fall  of  one  wing  of  the  peruke  back- 
ward, an  insertion  of  one  hand  in  the  fob,  and  a 
negligent  swing  of  the  other,  with  a  pinch  of  right 
fine  Barcelona  between  finger  and  thumb,  a  due 
quantity  of  the  same  upon  the  upper  lip,  and  a  nod- 
dle-case loaden  with  pulvil.  Again,  a  grave  solemn 
stalking  pace  is  heroic  poetry,  and  politics ;  an  un- 
equal one,  a  genius  for  the  ode,  and  the  modern 
ballad;  and  an  open  breast,  with  an  audacious  dis- 
play of  the  Holland  shirt,  is  construed  a  fatal  ten- 
dency to  the  art  military. 

'  I  might  be  much  larger  upon  these  hints,  but  I 
know  whom  I  write  to.  If  you  can  graft  any  spe- 
culation upon  them,  or  turn  them  to  the  advantage 
of  the  persons  concerned  in  them,  you  will  do  a 
work  very  becoming  the  British  Spectator,  and 
oblige, 

Your  very  humble  servant, 

Tom  Tweer.' 
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Jnde  bominum  pecudumque  genus,  vhaquc  volantum, 
Et  que  marmoreofert  monstra  sub  aquore fontus. 

VIRG.  iEruvi.  7*8. 
Hence  men  and  beasts  the  breath  of  life  obtain, 
And  birds  of  air,  and  monsters  of  the  main. 

DRYDEN. 

Though  there  is  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  con- 
templating the  material  world,  by  which  I  mean 
that  system  of  bodies  into  which  nature  has  so  cu- 
riously  wrought  the  mass  of  dead  matter,  with  the 
several  relations  which  those  bodies  bear  to  one 
another;  there  is  still,  methinks,  something  more 
wonderful  and  surprising  in  contemplations  on  the 
world  of  life,  by  which  I  mean  all  those  animals 
with  which  every  part  of  the  universe  is  furnished. 
The  material  world  is  only  the  shell  of  the  universe; 
the  world  of  life  are  its  inhabitants. 

If  we  consider  those  parts  of  the  material  world 
which  lie  the  nearest  to  us,  and  are  therefore  sub- 
ject to  our  observations  and  inquiries,  it  is  amazing 
to  consider  the  infinity  of  animals  with  which  it  is 
stocked.  Every  part  of  matter  is  peopled ;  every 
green  leaf  swarms  with  inhabitants.  There  is  scarce  a 
single  humour  in  the  body  of  a  man,  or  of  any  other 
animal,  in  which  our  glasses  do  not  discover  my- 
riads of  living  creatures.  The  surface  of  animals 
is  also  covered  with  other  animals,  which  are  in  the 
same  manner  the  basis  of  other  animals  that  live 
upon  it;  nay,  we  find  in  the  most  solid  bodies,  as 
in  marble  itself,  innumerable  cells  and  cavities  that 
are  crowded  with  such  imperceptible  inhabitants  as 
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are  too  little  for  the  naked  eye  to  discover.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  look  into  the  more  bulky  parts  of 
nature,  we  see  the  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers,  teeming 
with  numberless  kinds  of  living  creatures.  We 
find  every  mountain  and  marsh,  wilderness,  and 
wood,  plentifully  stocked  with  birds  and  beasts; 
and  every  part  of  matter  affording  proper  neces- 
saries and  conveniences  for  the  livelihood  of  mul- 
titudes which  inhabit  it. 

The  author*  of  the  Plurality  of  worlds  draws  a 
very  good  argument  from  this  consideration  for  the 
peopling  of  every  planet;  as  indeed  it  seems  very 
probable,  from  the  analogy  of  reason,  that  if  no  part 
of  matter,  which  we  are  acquainted  with,  lies  waste 
and  useless,  those  great  bodies,  which  are  at  such  a 
distance  from  us,  should  not  be  desert  and  unpeopled, 
but  rather  that  they  should  be  furnished  with  beings 
adapted  to  their  respective  situations. 

Existence  is  a  blessing  to  those  beings  only  which 
are  endowed  with  perception;  and  is  in  a  manner 
thrown  away  upon  dead  matter,  any  farther  than  as 
it  is  subservient  to  beings  which  are  conscious  of 
their  existence.  Accordingly  we  find,  from  the 
bodies  which  lie  under  our  observation,  that  matter 
is  only  made  as  the  basis  and  support  of  animals, 
and  that  there  is  no  more  of  the  one  than  what  is 
necessary  for  the  existence  of  the  other. 

Infinite  goodness  is  of  so  communicative  a  nature, 
that  it  seems  to  delight  in  the  conferring  of  existence 
upon  every  degree  of  perceptive  being.  As  this  is 
a  speculation  which  I  have  often  pursued  with  great 
pleasure  to  myself,  I  shall  enlarge  farther  upon  it, 
by  considering  that  part  of  the  scale  of  beings  which 
comes  within  our  knowledge. 


*  Fontenelle. —  This    book    was    publifhed  in    1686,   aNd  is 
founded  on  the  chimerical  Vortices  of  Delcartes. 
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There  are  some  living  creatures  which  are  raised 
just  above  dead  matter.  To  mention  only  that  species 
of  shell-fish,  which  are  formed  in  the  fashion  of  a 
cone,  that  grow  to  the  surface  of  several  rocks,  and 
immediately  die  upon  their  being  severed  from  the 
place  where  they  grow.  There  are  many  other 
creatures  but  one  remove  from  these,  which  have 
no  other  sense  but  that  of  feeling  and  taste.  Others 
have  still  an  additional  one  of  hearing;  others  of 
smell,  and  others  of  sight.  It  is  wonderful  to  ob- 
serve by  what  a  gradual  progress  the  world  of  life 
advances  through  a  prodigious  variety  of  species, 
before  a  creature  is  formed  that  is  complete  in  all  its 
senses;  and  even  among  these  there  is  such  a  dif- 
ferent degree  of  perfection  in  the  senses  which  one 
animal  enjoys  beyond  what  appears  in  another,  that, 
though  the  sense  in  different  animals  be  distinguished 
by  the  same  common  denomination,  it  seems  almost 
of  a  different  nature.  If  after  this  we  look  into  the 
several  inward  perfections  of  cunning  and  sagacity, 
or  what  we  generally  call  instinct,  we  find  them 
rising  after  the  same  manner  imperceptibly  one 
above  another,  and  receiving  additional  improve- 
ments, according  to  the  species  in  which  they  are 
implanted.  This  progress  in  nature  is  so  very  gra- 
dual, that  the  most  perfect  of  an  inferior  species 
comes  very  near  to  the  most  imperfect  of  that  which 
is  immediately  above  it. 

The  exuberant  and  overflowing  goodness  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  whose  mercy  extends  to  all  his 
works,  is  plainly  seen,  as  1  have  before  hinted,  from 
his  having  made  so  very  little  matter,  at  least  what 
falls  within  our  knowledge,  that  does  not  swarrn 
with  life.  Nor  is  his  goodness  less  seen  in  the  di- 
versity than  in  the  multitude  of  living  creatures. 
Had  he  only  made  one  species  of  animals,  none  of 
the  rest  would  have  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  ex* 
istence;  he  has,  therefore,  specified  in  his  creation 
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every  degree  of  life,  every  capacity  of  being.  The 
whole  chasm  in  nature,  from  a  plant  to  a  man,  is 
filled  up  with  diverse  kinds  of  creatures,  rising  one 
over  another,  by  such  a  gentle  and  easy  ascent,  that 
the  little  transitions  and  deviations  from  one  species 
to  another  are  almost  insensible.  This  intermediate 
space  is  so  well  husbanded  and  managed,  that  there  is 
scarce  a  degree  of  perception  which  does  not  appear 
in  some  one  part  of  the  world  of  life.  Is  the  good 
ness  or  the  wisdom  of  the  Divine  Being  more  mani- 
fested in  this  his  proceeding  ? 

There  is  a  consequence,  besides  those  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  which  seems  very  naturally  de- 
ducible  from  the  foregoing  considerations.  If  the 
scale  of  being  rises  by  such  a  regular  progress  so 
high  as  man,  we  may,  by  a  parity  of  reason,  suppose 
that  it  still  proceeds  gradually  through  those  beings 
which  are  of  a  superior  nature  to  him ;  since  there  is 
an  infinitely  greater  space  and  room  for  different 
degrees  of  perfection  between  the  Supreme  Being 
and  man,  than  between  man  and  the  most  despica- 
ble insect.  This  consequence  of  so  great  a  variety 
of  beings  which  are  superior  to  us,  from  that  variety 
which  is  inferior  to  us,  is  made  by  Mr.  Locke,  in  a 
passage  which  I  shall  here  set  down,  after  having 
premised,  that  notwithstanding  there  is  such  infinite 
room  between  man  and  his  Maker  for  the  creative 
power  to  exert  itself  in,  it  is  impossible  that  it  should 
ever  be  filled  up,  since  there  will  be  still  an  infinite 
gap  or  distance  between  the  highest  created  being 
and  the  Power  which  produced  him. 

'  That  there  should  be  more  species  of  intelligent 
creatures  above  us,  than  there  are  of  sensible  and 
material  below  us,  is  probable  to  me  from  hence  : 
that  in  all  the  visible  corporeal  world  we  see  no 
chasms,  or  no  gaps.  All  quite  down  from  us  the 
descent  is  by  easy  steps,  and  a  continued  series  of 
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things,  that  in  each  remove  differ  very  little  one 
from  the  other.  There  are  fishes  that  have  wings, 
and  are  not  strangers  to  the  airy  region;  and  there 
are  some  birds  that  are  inhabitants  of  the  water, 
whose  blood  is  as  cold  as  fishes,  and  their  flesh  so 
like  in  taste,  that  the  scrupulous  are  allowed  them  on 
fish  days.  There  are  animals  so  near  of  kin  both  to 
birds  and  beasts,  that  they  are  in  the  middle  between 
both.  Amphibious  animals  link  the  terrestrial  and 
aquatic  together.  Seals  live  at  land  and  at  sea,  and 
porpoises  have  the  warm  blood  and  the  entrails  of  a 
hog;  not  to  mention  what  is  confidently  reported  of 
mermaids,  or  sea-men,  there  are  some  brutes  that 
seem  to  have  as  much  knowledge  and  reason  as 
some  part  that  are  called  men ;  and  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms  are  so  nearly  joined,  that  if  you 
will  take  the  lowest  of  one,  and  the  highest  of  the 
other,  there  will  scarce  be  perceived  any  great  dif- 
ference between  them :  and  so  on,  until  we  come  to 
the  lowest  and  the  most  inorganical  parts  of  .matter, 
we  shall  find  every  where  that  the  several  species 
are  linked  together,  and  differ  but  in  almost  insensible 
degrees.  And,  when  we  consider  the  infinite  power 
and  wisdom  of  the  Maker,  we  have  reason  to  think  that 
it  is  suitable  to  the  magnificent  harmony  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  the  great  design  and  infinite  goodness  of  the 
architect,  that  the  species  of  creatures' should  also  by 
gentle  degrees  ascend  upward  from  us  toward  his  in- 
finite perfection,  as  we  see  they  gradually  descend 
from  us  downward :  which  if  it  be  probable,  we  have 
reason  then  to  be  persuaded  that  there  are  far  more 
species  of  creatures  above  us  than  there  are  beneath ; 
we  being  in  degrees  of  perfection  much  more  re- 
mote from  the  infinite  being  of  God,  than  we  are 
from  the  lowest  state  of  being,  and  that  which  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  nothing.  And  yet  of  all  those 
distinct  species  we  have  no  clear  distinct  ideas,' 
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In  this  system  of  being,  there  is  no  creature  so 
wonderful  in  its  nature,  and  which  so  much  deserves 
our  particular  attention,  as  man,  who  fills  up  the 
middle  space  between  the  animal  and  intellectual 
nature,  the  visible  and  invisible  world,  and  is  that 
link  in  the  chain  of  beings  which  has  been  often 
termed  the  nexus  utriusque  mundi.  So  that  he,  who 
in  one  respect,  being  associated  with  angels  and 
archangels,  may  look  upon  a  Being  '  of  infinite  per- 
fection' as  his  father,  and  the  highest  order  of  spirits 
as  his  brethren,  may  in  another  respect  say  to  cor- 
ruption, '  Thou  art  my  father;  and  to  the  worm, 
Thou  art  my  mother  and  my  sister/ 

O. 
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&mt  desiderio  sit  pudor  aut  modus 
Tarn  ehari  capitis  ! 

HOR.  1.  Od.  xxiv.  1. 

And  who  can  grieve  too  much  ?  What  time  shall  end 
Our  mourning  for  so  dear  a  friend? 

CREECH. 


'  Mr,  Spectator, 

'  The  just  value  you  have  expressed  for 
the  matrimonial  state  is  the  reason  that  I  now  ven- 
ture to  write  to  you,  without  fear  of  being  ridiculous, 
and  confess  to  you  that  though  it  is  three  months 
since  I  lost  a  very  agreeable  woman,  who  was  my 
wife,  my  sorrow  is  still  fresh;  and  I  am  often,  in. 
the  midst  of  company,  upon  any  circumstance  that 
revives  her  memory,  with  a  reflection  what  she. 

VOL.    XIV.  J) 
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would  say  or  do  on  such  an  occasion:  I   say  upon 
any  occurrence  of  that  nature,  which   I    can  give 
you  a  sense  of,  though  I  cannot  express  it  wholly,  I 
am  all  over  softness,  and  am  obliged  to  retire  and 
give  way  to  a  few  sighs   and  tears  before  I   can  be 
easy.    I  cannot  but  recommend  the  subject  of  male 
widowhood  to  you,  and  beg  of  you  to  touch  upon  it 
by  the  first  opportunity.     To   those  who  had  not 
lived  like  husbands  during  the  lives  of  their  spouses 
this  would  be  a  tasteless  jumble  of  words;  but  to 
such  (of  whom   there  are  not  a  few)  who  have  en- 
joyed that  state  with  the  sentiments  proper  for  it, 
you  will  have  every  line,  which  hits  the  sorrow,  at- 
tended  with  a  tear  of  pity  and   consolation;  for  I 
know  not  by  what  goodness  of  Providence  it  is  that 
every  gush  of  passion  is  a  step  towards  the  relief  of 
it;  and  there  is  a  certain  comfort  in  the  very  act  of 
sorrowing,  which,  I  suppose,  arises   from  a  secret 
consciousness  in  the  mind,  that  the  affliction  it  is  un- 
der flows  from  a  virtuous  cause.   My  concern  is  not 
indeed  so  outrageous  as  at  the  first  transport;  for  I 
think  it  has  subsided  rather  into  a  soberer  state  of 
mind  than  any  actual  perturbation  of  spirit.  There 
might  be  rules  formed  for  men's  behaviour  on  this 
great  incident,  to  bring  them  from  that  misfortune 
into  the  condition  I  am  at  present;  which  is,  I  think, 
that  my  sorrow  has  converted  all  roughness  of  tem- 
per into  meekness,  good-nature,  and  complacency. 
But  indeed,  when  in  a  serious  and  lonely  hour  I  pre- 
sent my  departed  consort  to  my  imagination,    with 
that  air  of  persuasion  in  her  countenance  when  I 
have  been  in  passion,  that  sweet  affability  when  I 
have  been  in  good-humour,  that  tender  compassion 
when  I  have  had  any  thing  which  gave  me  uneasi- 
ness ;  I  confess  to  you  I   am  inconsolable,  and  my 
eyes  gush  with  grief,  as  if  I  had  seen  her  just  then 
expire.     In  this  condition  I  am  broken  in  upon  by  a 
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charming  young  woman,  my  daughter,  who  is  the 
picture  of  what  her  mother  was  on  her  wedding- 
day.  The  good  girl  strives  to  comfort  me  ;  hut  how 
shall  I  let  you  know  that  all  the  comfort  she  gives 
me  is  to  make  my  tears  flow  more  easily?  The  child 
knows  she  quickens  my  sorrows,  and  rejoices  my 
heart  at  the  same  time.  Oh,  ye  learned  !  tell  me  by 
what  word  to  speak  a  motion  of  the  soul  for  which 
there  is  no  name.  When  she  kneels,  and  bids  me  be 
comforted,  she  is  my  child;  when  I  take  her  in  my 
arms,  and  bid  her  say  no  more,  she  is  my  very  wife, 
and  is  the  very  comforter  I  lament  the  loss  of.  I 
banish  her  the  room,  and  weep  aloud  that  I  have  lost 
her  mother,  and  that  I  have  her. 

'  Mr.  Spectator,  I  wish  it  were  possible  for  you 
to  have  a  sense  of  these  pleasing  perplexities;  you 
might  communicate  to' the  guilty  part  of  mankind 
that  they  are  incapable  of  the  happiness  which  is  in 
the  very  sorrows  of  the  virtuous. 

'  But  pray  spare  me  a  little  longer;  give  me  leave 
to  tell  you  the  manner  of  her  death.  She  took  leave 
of  all  her  family,  and  bore  the  vain  application  of 
medicines  with  the  greatest  patience  imaginable. 
When  the  physician  told  her  she  must  certainly  die, 
she  desired  aswell  as  she  could,  that  all  who  were 
present  except  myself,  might  depart  the  room.  She 
said  she  had  nothing  to  say,  for  she  was  resigned, 
and  I  knew  all  she  knew  that  concerned  us  in  this 
world ;  but  she  desired  to  be  alone,  that  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God  only  she  might,  without  interruption, 
doherlast  duty  tome,  of  thanking  me  for  all  my  kind- 
ness to  her;  adding  that  she  hoped  in  my  last  mo- 
ments I  should  feel  the  same  comfort  for  my  good- 
ness to  her,  as  she  did  in  that  she  had  acquitted 
herself  with  honour,  truth,  and  virtue,  to  me. 

'  J  curb  myself,  and  will  not  tell  you  that  this 
kindness  cut  my  heart  in  twain,  when  I  expected  au 
D  2 
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accusation  for  some  passionate  starts  of  mine,  in 
some  parts  of  our  time  together,  to  say  nothing  but 
thank  me  for  the  good,  if  there  was  any  good  suit- 
able to  her  own  excellence !  All  that  I  had  ever  said 
to  her,  all  the  circumstances  of  sorrow  and  joy  be- 
tween us,  crowded  upon  my  mind  in  the  same  in- 
stant: and  when,  immediately  after,  1  saw  the  pangs 
of  death  come  upon  that  dear  body  which  I  had 
often  embraced  with  transport;  when  I  saw  those 
cherishing  eyes  begin  to  be  ghastly,  and  their  last 
struggle  to  be  to  fix  themselves  on  me,  how  did  I 
lose  all  patience!  She  expired  in  my  arms,  and  in 
mydistraction  I  thought  1  saw  her  bosom  still  heave. 
There  was  certainly  life  yet  still  left.  I  cried,  she 
just  now  spoke  to  me.  But,  alas!  I  grew  giddy, 
and  all  things  moved  about  me,  from  the  distemper 
of  my  own  head ;  for  the  best  of  women  was  breath- 
less and  gone  for  ever. 

1  Now  the  doctrine  I  would,  methinks,  have  you 
raise  from  this  account  I  have  given  you,  is,  that 
there  is  a  certain  equanimity  in  those  who  are  good 
and  just,  which  runs  into  their  very  sorrow,  and  dis- 
appoints the  force  of  it.  Though  they  must  pass 
through  afflictions  in  common  with  all  who  are  in 
human  nature,  yet  their  conscions  integrity,  shall  un- 
dermine their  affliction;  nay,  that  very  affliction 
shall  add  force  to  their  integrity,  from  a  reflection  of 
the  use  of  virtue  in  the  hour  of  affliction.  I  sat  down 
with  a  design  to  put  you  upon  giving  us  rules  how  to 
overcome  such  griefs  as  these,  but  1  should  rather 
advise  you  to  teach  men  to  be  capable  of  them. 

4  You  men  of  letters  have  what  you  call  the  fine 
taste  in  your  apprehensions  of  what  is  properly  done 
or  said.  There  is  something  like  this  deeply  grafted 
in  the  soul  of  him  who  is  honest  and  faithful  in  all 
his  thoughts  and  actions.  Every  thing  which  is  false, 
vicious,  or  unworthy,  is  despicable  to  him,  though 
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all  the  world  should  approve  it.  At  the  same  time 
he  has  the  most  lively  sensibility  in  all  enjoyments 
and  sufferings  which  it  is  proper  for  him  to  have, 
where  any  duty  of  life  is  concerned.  To  want  sor- 
row when  you  in  decency  and  truth  should  be  af- 
flicted, is,  I  should  think,  a  greater  instance  of  a 
man's  being  a  blockhead  than  not  to  know  the  beauty 
of  any  passage  in  Virgil.  You  have  not  yet  observed, 
Mr.  Spectator,  that  the  fine  gentlemen  of  this  age 
set  up  for  hardness  of  heart;  and  humanity  has  very 
little  share  in  their  pretences.  He  is  a  brave  fellow 
v.  ho  is  always  ready  to  kill  a  man  he  hates,  but  he 
does  not  stand  in  the  same  degree  of  esteem  who 
laments  for  the  woman  he  loves.  I  should  fancy  you 
might  work  up  a  thousand  pretty  thoughts,  by  re- 
flecting npon  the  persons  most  susceptible  of  the  sort 
of  sorrow  I  have  spoken  of;  and  I  dare  say  you  will 
Jind  upon  examination  that  they  are  the  wisest  and 
the  bravest  of  mankind  who  are  the  most  capable 
of  it. 

Norwich,  I  am,  Sir, 

j°  Octobris,  Your  humble  servant, 

?7ia'  F.  J. 

T. 
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N°521.    TUESDAY,  OCTOBER   28,  1712. 

Vera  redit  fades,  ditsimulata  perit. 

P.   ARB. 

The  real  face  returns,  the  counterfeit  is  lost. 
'  Mr.  Spectator, 

*  I  have  been  for  many  years  loud  in  this 
assertion,  that  there  are  very  few  that  can  see  or 
hear;  I  mean,  that  can  report  what  they  have  seen 
or  heard:  and  this  through  incapacity  or  preju- 
dice, one  of  which  disables  almost  every  man  who 
talks  to  you  from  representing  things  as  he  ought. 
For  which  reason  I  am  come  to  a  resolution  of  believ- 
ing nothing  I  hear ;  and  I  contemn  the  man  given 
to  narrations  under  the  appellation  of"  a  matter-of- 
fact  man  :"  and,  according  to  me,  a  matter-of-fact 
man  is  one  whose  life  and  conversation  is  spent  in  the 
report  of  what  is  not  matter  of  fact. 

*  I  remember  when  prince  Eugene  was  here,  there 
was  no  knowing  his  height  of  figure,  until  you,  Mr. 
Spectator,  gave  the  public  satisfaction  in  that  mat- 
ter. In  relations  the  force  of  the  expression  lies  very 
often  more  in  the  look,  the  tone  of  voice,  or  the  ges- 
ture, than  the  words  themselves;  which,  being  re- 
peated in  any  other  manner  by  the  undiscerning, 
bear  a  very  different  interpretation  from  their  ori- 
ginal meaning.  I  must  confess  I  formerly  have  turn- 
ed this  humour  of  mine  to  very  good  account;  for 
whenever  I  heard  any  narration  uttered  with  extra- 
ordinary vehemence,  and  grounded  upon  consider- 
able  authority,  I  was  always  ready  to  lay  any  \va- 
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ger  that  it  was  not  so.  Indeed  I  never  pretended  to 
be  so  rash  as  to  fix  the  matter  any  particular  way 
in  opposi Lion  to  theirs;  but,  as  there  are  a  hundred 
ways  of  any  thing  happening,  besides  that  it  has 
happened,  I  only  controverted  its  falling  out  in  that 
one  manner  as  they  settled  it,  and  left  it  to  the  ninety- 
nine  other  ways,  and  consequently  had  more  proba- 
bility of  success.  I  had  arrived  at  a  particular  skill 
in  wanning  a  man  so  far  in  his  narration,  as  to  make 
him  throw  in  a  little  of  the  marvellous,  and  then,  if 
he  has  much  fire,  the  next  degree  is  the  impossible. 
Now  this  is  always  the  time  for  fixing  the  wager. 
But  this  requires  the  nicest  management,  otherwise 
very  probably  the  dispute  may  arise  to  the  old  de- 
termination by  battle.  In  these  conceits  I  have  been 
very  fortunate,  and  have  won  some  wagers  of  those 
who  have  professedly  valued  themselves  upon  intel- 
ligence, and  have  put  themselves  to  the  great  charge 
and  expence  to  be  misinformed  considerably  sooner 
than  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Having  got  a  comfortable  sum  by  this  my  oppo- 
sition to  public  report,  I  have  brought  myself  now  to 
so  great  a  perfection  in  inattention,  more  especially 
to  party -relations,  that,  at  the  same  time  I  seem  with 
greedy  ears  to  devour  up  the  discourse,  I  certainly  do 
not  know  one  word  of  it,  but  pursue  my  own  course  of 
thought,  whether  upon  business  or  amusement,  with 
much  tranquillity;  I  say  inattention,  because  a  late  act 
of  parliament*  has  secured  all  party-liars  from  the 
penalty  of  a  wager,  and  consequently  made  it  unpro- 
fitable to  attend  to  them.  However,  good-breeding 
obliges  a  man  to  maintain  the  figure  of  the  keenest 
attention,  the  true  posture  of  which  in  a  coffee-house 


*  Stat.  7  Anne,  cap.  17.  By  it  all  wagers  laid  upon  a  con- 
tingency relating  to  the  war  with  France  were    declared  to  be 

void. 
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I  take  to  consist  in  leaning  over  a  table  with  the  edge 
of  it  pressing  hard  upon  your  stomach:  for  the  more 
pain  the  narration  is  received  with,  the  more  graci- 
ous is  your  bending  over;  besides  that  the  narrator 
thinks  you  forget  your  pain  by  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing him. 

'  Fort  Knock  has  occasioned  several  very  per- 
plexed and  inelegant  heats  and  animosities;  and 
there  was  one  the  other  day,  in  a  coffee-house  where 
I  was,  that  took  upon  him  to  clear  that  business  to 
me,  for  he  said  he  was  there.  I  knew  him  to  be 
that  sort  of  man  that  had  not  strength  of  capacity  to 
be  informed  of  anything  that  depended  merely  upon 
his  being  an  eye-witness,  and  therefore  was  fully 
satisfied  he  could  give  me  no  information,  for  the 
very  same  reason  he  believed  he  could,  for  he  was 
there.  However,  I  heard  him  with  the  same 
greediness  as  Shakespeare  describes  in  the  following 
lines  ; 

•'  I  saw  a  smith  stand  on  his  hammer,  thus, 
With  open  mouth,  swallowing  a  taylor's  news." 

*  I  confess  of  late  I  have  not  been  so  much  amazed 
at  the  declaimers  in  coffee-houses  as  I  formerlv 
was,  being  satisfied  that  they  expect  to  be  rewarded 
for  their  vociferations.  Of  these  liars  there  are  two 
sorts:  the  genius  of  the  first  consists  in  much  impu- 
dence, and  a  strongmemory ;  the  others  have  added 
to  these  qualifications  a  good  understanding  and 
smooth  language.  These  therefore  have  only  certain 
heads,  which  they  are  as  eloquent  upon  as  they  can, 
and  may  be  called  "  embellishers;"  the  others  re- 
peat only  what  they  hear  from  others  as  literally  as 
their  parts  or  zeal  will  permit,  and  are  called  "  re- 
citers." Here  was  a  fellow  in  town  some  years  ago, 
who  used  to  diverthimself  by  telling  a  lie  at  Charing- 
cross  in  the  morning  at  eight  of  the  clock,    aiid 
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following  it  through  all  parts  of  the  town  until  eight 
at  night;  at  which  time  he  came  to  a  club  of  his 
friends,  and  diverted  them  with  an  account  what 
censure  it  had  at  Will's  in  Covent-garden,  how  dan- 
gerous it  was  believed  to  be  at  Child's,  and  what  in- 
ference they  drew  from  it  with  relation  to  stocks  at 
Jonathan's.  I  have  had  the  honour  to  travel  with 
this  gentleman  I  speak  of  in  search  of  one  of 
his  falsehoods;  and  have  been  present  when  they 
have  described  the  very  man  they  have  spoken  to, 
as  him  who  first  reported  it,  tall  or  short,  black  or 
fair,  a  gentleman  or  a  raggamuflin,  according  as  they 
liked  the  intelligence.  I  have  heard  one  of  our  in- 
geinious  writers  of  news  say,  that,  when  he  has  had 
a  customer  with  an  advertisement  of  an  apprentice 
or  a  wife  run  away,  he  has  desired  the  advertiser  to 
compose  himself  a  little  before  he  dictated  the  de- 
scription of  the  offender:  for  when  a  person  is  put 
in  a  public  paper  by  a  man  who  is  angry  with  him, 
the  real  description  of  such  person  is  hid  in  the  de- 
formity with  which  the  angry  man  describes  him; 
therefore  this  fellow  always  made  his  customers  de- 
scribe him  as  he  would  the  day  before  he  offended, 
or  else  he  was  sure  he  would  never  find  him  out. 
These  and  many  other  hints  I  could  suggest  to  you 
for  the  elucidation  of  all  fictions;  but  I  leave  it  to 
your  own  sagacity  to  improve  or  neglect  this  specu- 
lation. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient, 
T.  humble  servant/ 
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•Adjuro  mtnquam  earn  me  deferturum  ; 


JVotf,  si  capiundos  mibi  tciam  esse  inimicos  omnes  homines. 
Hanc  mibi  expeti-oi,  contigit,  conveniunt  mores  :   t>aleantt 
<$>ui  inter  nos  discidium  volunt :  banc  nisi  mors,  mi  adimet 
nemo. 

TER.  Andr.  Act.  iv.  Sc.  2. 

I  swear  never  to  forfake  her ;  no,  though  I  were  sure  to  make 
all  men  my  enemies.  Her  I  desired ;  her  I  have  obtained ; 
our  humours  agree.  Perish  all  those  who  would  feparate  us ! 
Death  alone  shall  deprive  me  of  her. 

1  should  esteem  myself  a  very  happy  man  if  my 
speculation  could  in  the  least  contribute  to  the  rec- 
tifying the  conduct  of  my  readers  in  one  of  the  most 
important  affairs  of  life,  to  wit,  their  choice  in  mar- 
riage. This  state  is  the  foundation  of  community, 
and  the  chief  band  of  society  ;  and  I  do  not  think 
lean  be  too  frequent  on  subjects  which  may  give  light 
to  my  unmarried  readers  in  a  particular  which  is  so 
essential  to  their  following  happiness  or  misery.  A 
virtuous  disposition,  a  good  understanding,  an  agree- 
able person,  and  an  easy  fortune,  are  the  things 
which  should  be  chiefly  regarded  on  this  occasion. 
Because  my  present  view  is  to  direct  a  young  lacjy, 
who  I  think  is  now  in  doubt  whom  to  take  of  many 
lovers,  I  shall  talk  at  this  time  to  my  female  readers. 
The  advantages,  as  I  was  going  to  say,  of  sense, 
beauty,  and  riches,  are  what  are  certainly  the  chief 
motives  to  a  prudent  young  woman  of  fortune  for 
changing  her  condition;  but,  as  she  is  to  have  her 
eye  upon  each  of  these,  she  is  to  ask  herself,  whe- 
ther the  man  who  has  most  of  these  recommenda- 
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tions  in  the  lump  is  not  the  most  desirable.  He  that 
has  excellent  talents,  with  a  moderate  estate,  and  an 
agreeable  person,  is  preferable  to  him  who  is  only 
rich,  if  it  were  only  that  good  faculties  may  purchase 
riches,  but  riches  cannot  purchase  worthy  endow- 
ments. I  do  not  mean  that  wit,  and  a  capacity  to 
entertain,  is  what  should  be  highly  valued,  except  it 
is  founded  on  good-nature  and  humanity.  There 
are  many  ingenious  men,  whose  abilities  do  little  else 
but  make  themselves  and  those  about  them  uneasy. 
Such  are  those  who  are  far  gone  in  the  pleasures  of 
the  town,  who  cannot  support  life  without  quick 
sensations  and  gay  reflexions,  and  are  strangers  to 
tranquillity,  to  right  reason,  and  a  calm  motion  of 
spirits,  without  transport  or  dejection.  These  inge- 
nious men,  of  all  men  living,  are  most  to  be  avoided 
by  her  who  would  be  happy  in  a  husband.  They 
are  immediately  sated  with  possession,  and  must  ne- 
cessarily fly  to  new  acquisitions  of  beauty  to  pass 
away  the  wiling  moments  and  intervals  of  life ;  for 
with  them  every  hour  is  heavy  that  is  not  joyful. 
But  there  is  a  sort  of  man  of  wit  and  sense,  that  can 
reflect  upon  his  own  make,  and  that  of  his  partner, 
with  eyes  of  reason  and  honour,  and  who  believes 
he  offends  against  both  these,  if  he  does  not  look 
upon  the  woman  who  chose  him  to  be  under  his 
protection  in  sickness  and  health,  with  the  utmost 
gratitude,  whether  from  that  moment  she  is  shin- 
ing or  defective  in  person  or  mind :  I  say,  there  are 
those  who  think  themselves  bound  to  supply  with 
good-nature  the  failingsof  thosewholove  them,  and 
who  always  think  those  the  objects  of  love  and  pity 
who  came  to  their  arms  the  objects  of  joy  and  ad- 
miration. 

Of  this  latter  sort  is  Lysander,  a  man  of  wit, 
learning,  sobriety,  and  good-nature;  of  birth  and 
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estate  below  no  woman  to  accept;  and  of  whom  it 
might  be  said,  should  he  succeed  in  his  present 
wishes,  his  mistress  raised  his  fortune,  but  not  that 
she  made  it.  When  a  woman  is  deliberating  with  her- 
self whom  she  shall  choose  of  many  near  each  other 
in  other  pretensions,  certainly  he  of  best  understand- 
ing is  to  be  preferred.  Life  hangs  heavily  in  the 
repeated  conversation  of  one  who  has  no  imagina- 
tion to  be  fired  at  the  several  occasions  and  objects 
which  come  before  him,  or  who  cannot  strike  out  of 
his  reflexions  new  paths  of  pleasing  discourse.  Ho- 
nest Will  Thrush  and  his  wife,  though  not  married 
above  four  months,  have  scarce  had  a  word  to  say 
to  each  other  this  six  weeks;  and  one  cannot  form 
toone's  self  a  sillier  picture  than  these  two  creatures, 
in  solemn  pomp  and  plenty  unable  to  enjoy  their 
fortunes,  and  at  a  full  stop  among  a  crowd  of  ser- 
vants, to  whose  taste  of  life,  they  are  beholden  for 
the  little  satisfactions  by  which  they  can  be  under- 
stood to  be  so  much  as  barely  in  being.  The  hours 
of  the  day,  the  distinctions  of  noon  and  night,  dinner 
and  supper,  are  the  greatest  notices  they  are  capable 
of.  This  is  perhaps  representing  the  life  of  a  very 
modestwoman,  joined  to  a  dull  fellow,  more  insipid 
than  it  really  deserves;  but  I  am  sure  it  is  not  to 
exalt  the  commerce  with  an  ingenious  companion 
too  high,  to  say  that  every  new  accident  or  object, 
which  comes  into  such  a  gentleman's  way,  gives  his 
wife  new  pleasures  and  satisfactions.  The  appro- 
bation of  his  words  and  actions  is  a  continual  new 
feast  to  her;  nor  can  she  enough  applaud  her  good 
fortune  in  having  her  life  varied  every  hour,  her 
mind  more  improved,  and  her  heart  more  glad,  from 
every  circumstance  which  they  meet  with.  He  will 
lay  out  his  invention  in  forming  new  pleasures  and 
amusements,  and  make  the  fortune  she  had  brought 
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him  subservient  to  the  honour  and  reputation  of  her 
and  hers.  A  man  of  sense,  who  is  thus  obliged,  is 
ever  contriving  the  happiness  of  her  who  did  him  so 
great  a  distinction;  while  the  fool  is  ungrateful 
without  vice,  and  never  returns  a  favour  because  he 
is  not  sensible  of  it.  I  would,  methinks,  have  so 
much  to  say  for  myself  that,  if  I  fell  into  the  hands 
of  him  who  treated  me  ill,  he  should  be  sensible 
when  he  did  so.  His  conscience  should  be  of  my 
side,  whatever  became  of  his  inclination.  I  do  not 
know  but  it  is  the  insipid  choice  which  has  been 
made  by  those  who  have  the  care  of  young  women, 
that  the  marriage  state  itself  has  been  liable  to  so 
much  ridicule.  But  a  well-chosen  love,  moved  by 
passion  on  both  sides,  and  perfected  by  the  genero- 
sity of  one  party,  must  be  adorned  with  so  many 
handsome  incidents  on  the  other  side,  that  every 
particular  couple  would  be  an  example  in  many  cir- 
cumstances to  all  the  rest  of  the  species.  I  shall  end 
the  chat  upon  this  subject  with  a  couple  of  letters; 
one  from  a  lover,  who  is  very  well  acquainted  with 
the  way  of  bargaining  on  these  occasions;  and  the 
other  from  his  rival,  who  has  a  less  estate,  but  great 
gallantry  of  temper.  As  to  my  man  of  prudence,  he 
makes  love,  as  he  says,  as  if  he  were  already  a  father, 
and,  laying  aside  the  passion,  comes  to  the  reason  of 
the  thing. 

'    MADAM, 

'  My  counsel  has  perused  the  inventory  of 
your  estate,  and  considered  what  estate  you  have, 
which  it  seems  is  only  yours,  and  to  the  male-heirs 
of  your  body  ;  but,  in  default  of  such  issue,  to  the 
right  heirs  of  your  uncle  Edward  for  ever.  Thus, 
madam,  lam  advised  youcannot  (the  remainder  not 
being  in  you)  dock  the  entail;  by  which  means  my 
estate,  which  is  fee  simple,  will  come  by  the  settle- 
vol.  xiv.  » 
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ment  proposed  to  your  children  begotten  by  me 
whether  they  are  males  or  females :  but  my  child- 
ren begotten  upon  you  will  not  inherit  your  lands, 
except  I  beget  a  son.  Now,  madam,  since  things 
are  so,  you  are  a  woman  of  that  prudence,  and  un- 
derstand the  world  so  well,  as  not  to  expect  I  should 
give  you  more  than  you  can  give  me. 
I  am,  Madam, 

(with  great  respect) 

Your  most  obedient  fervant, 
T.  W.' 

The  other  lover's  estate  is  less  than  this  gentle- 
man's, but  he  expressed  himself  as  follows  : 

*  Madam, 

'  I  have  given  in  my  estate  to  yourcoun- 
sel,  and  desired  my  own  lawyer  to  insist  upon  no 
terms  which  your  friends  can  propose  for  your  cer- 
tain ease  and  advantage ;  for  indeed  I  have  no  no- 
tion of  making  difficulties  of  presenting  you  with 
what  cannot  make  me  happy  without  you. 
I  am,  Madam, 
Your  most  devoted  humble  servant, 

B.  1Y 

You  must  know  the  relations  have  met  upon  this ; 
and  the  girl,  being  mightily  taken  with  the  latter 
epistle,  she  is  laughed  at,  and  uncle  Edward  is  to  be 
dealt  with  to  make  her  a  suitable  match  to  the  wor- 
thy gentleman  who  has  told  her  he  does  not  care  a 
farthing  for  her.  All  I  hope  for  is,  that  the  fair  lady 
will  make  use  of  the  first  light  night  to  show  B.  T. 
she  understands  a  marriage  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  a  common  bargain.  T. 
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•Nunc  augur  A  folio , 


Nunc  Lyciee  sortes,  nunc  et  jfove  missus  ab  ipso 
Jnterpres  divumfert  borrida  jussa  per  auras. 
Scilicet  is  superis  labor 

VIRG.  JEn.  iv.  376. 
Now  Lycian  lots,  and  now  the  Delian  god, 
Now  Hermes  is  employed  from  Jove's  abode, 
To  warn  him  hence,  as  if  the  peaceful  state 
Of  heavenly  powers  were  touch'd  with  human  fate ! 

DRYDEN. 

I  am  always  highly  delighted  with  the  discovery  of 
any  rising  genius  among  my  countrymen.  For  this 
reason  I  have  read  over,  with  great  pleasure,  the 
late  miscellany  published  by  Mr.  Pope,  in  which 
there  are  many  excellent  compositions  of  that  inge- 
nious gentleman.  I  have  had  a  pleasure  of  the 
same  kind  in  perusing  a  poem  that  is  just  published 
On  the  Prospect  of  Peace*  ;  and  which,  I  hope,  will 
meet  with  such  a  reward  from  its  patrons  as  so  noble 
a  performance  deserves.  I  was  particularly  well 
pleased  to  find  that  the  author  had  not  amused  him- 
self with  fables  out  of  the  pagan  theology,  and  that 
when  he  hints  at  any  thing  of  this  nature  he  alludes 
to  it  only  as  to  a  fable. 

Many  of  our  modern  authors,  whose  learning  very 
often  extends  no  farther  than  Ovid's  Metamorphoses 
do  not  know  how  to  celebrate  a  great  man,  without 
mixing  a  parcel  of  school-boy  tales  with  the  recital 
of  his  actions.  If  you  read  a  poem  on  a  fine  woman, 
among  the  authors  of  this  class,  you  shall  see  that  it 
turns  more  upon  Venus  or  Helen  than  on  the  party 

*  By  Mr.  Thomas  Tickle. 
S  2 
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concerned.  I  have  known  a  copy  of  verses  on  a 
great  hero  highly  commended ;  but,  upon  asking  to 
hear  some  of  the  beautiful  passages,  the  admirer 
of  it  has  repeated  to  me  a  speech  of  Apollo,  or  a 
description  of  Polypheme.  At  other  times,  when  I 
have  searched  for  the  actions  of  a  great  man,  who 
gave  a  subject  to  the  writer,  I  have  been  entertained 
with  the  exploits  of  a  river  god,  or  have  been 
forced  to  attend  a  Fury  in  her  mischievous  progress, 
from  one  end  of  the  poem  to  the  other.  When  we 
are  at  school  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  system  of  pagan  theology ;  and  we  may  be 
allowed  to  enliven  a  theme,  or  point  an  epigram 
with  an  heathen  god ;  but  when  we  would  write  a 
manly  panegyric,  that  should  carry  in  it  all  the 
colours  of  truth,  nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous 
than  to  have  recourse  to  our  Jupiters  and  Junos. 

No  thought  is  beautiful  which  is  not  just;  and  no 
thoughtcanbe  just  which  is  not  founded  in  truth,  or 
at  least  in  that  which  passes  for  such, 

In  mock  heroic  poems  the  use  of  the  heathen  my- 
thology is  not  only  excuseable,  but  graceful,  because 
it  is. the  design  of  such  compositions  to  divert,  by 
adapting  the  fabulous  machines  of  the  ancients  to 
low  subjects,  and  at  the  same  time  by  ridiculing  such 
kinds  of  machinery  in  modern  writers.  If  any  are 
of  opinion  that  there  is  a  necessity  of  admitting 
these  classical  legends  into  our  serious  compositions, 
in  Older  to  give  them  a  more  poetical  turn,  I  would 
recommend  to  their  consideration  the  pastorals  of 
Mr.  Philips.  One  would  have  thought  it  impossible 
for  this  kind  of  poetry  to  have  subsisted  without 
fawns  and  satyrs,  wood-nymphs,  and  water-nymphs, 
with  all  the  tribe  of  rural  deities.  But  we  see  he 
has  given  a  new  life  and  a  more  natural  beauty  to 
this  way  of  writing,  by  substituting  in  the  place  of 
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these  antiquated  fables  the  superstitious  mythology 
which  prevails  among  the  shepherds  of  our  own 
country. 

Virgil  and  Homer  might  compliment  their  heroes, 
by  interweaving  the  actions  of  deities  with  their 
achievements;  but  for  a  Christian  author  to  write  in 
the  pagan  creed,  to  make  prince  Eugene  a  favourite 
of  Mars,  or  to  carry  on  a  correspondence  between 
Bellona  and  the  marshal  de  Villars,  would  be  down- 
right puerility,  and  unpardonable  in  a  poet  that  is 
past  sixteen.  It  is  want  of  sufficient  elevation  in  a 
genius  to  describe  realities,  and  place  them  in  a 
shining  light,  that  makes  him  have  recourse  to 
such  trifling  antiquated  fables;  as  a  man  may  write 
a  fine  description  of  Bacchus  or  Apollo  that  does  not 
know  how  to  draw  the  character  of  any  of  his  con-? 
temporaries. 

In  order  therefore  to  put  a  stop  to  this  absurd 
practice,  I  shall  publish  the  following  edict,  by  vir- 
tue of  that  spectatorial  authority  with  which  I  stand 
invested, 

'  Whereas  the  time  of  a  general  peace  is,  in  all 
appearance,  drawing  near,  being  informed  that 
there  are  several  ingenious  persons  who  intend  to 
show  their  talents  on  so  happy  an  occasion ;  and 
being  willing,  as  much  as  in  me  lies,  to  prevent  that 
effusion  of  nonsense  which  we  have  good  cause  to 
apprehend ;  I  do  hereby  strictly  require  every  per- 
son who  shall  write  on  this  subject,  to  remember 
that  he  is  a  christian,  and  not  to  sacrifice  his  cate- 
chism to  his  poetry.  In  order  to  it,  I  do  expect  of 
him  in  the  first  place  to  make  his  own  poem,  with- 
out depending  upon  Phoebus  for  any  part  of  it,  or 
calling  out  for  aid  upon  any  one  of  the  Muses  by 
name.  I  do  likewise  positively  forbid  the  sending  of 
Mercury  with  any  particular  message  or  dispatch 
B  3 
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relating  to  the  peace,  and  shall  by  no  means  suffer 
Minerva  to  take  upon  her  the  shape  of  any  plenipo- 
tentiary concerned  in  this  great  work.  I  do  further 
declare,  that  I  shall  not  allow  the  Destinies  to  have 
had  a  hand  in  the  deaths  of  the  several  thousands 
who  have  been  slain  in  the  late  war,  being  of  opinion 
that  all  such  deaths  may  be  very  well  accounted  for 
by  the  Christian  system  of  powder  and  ball.  I  do 
therefore  strictly  forbid  the  Fates  to  cut  the  thread 
of  man's  life  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  unless 
it  be  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme.  And  whereas  I 
have  good  reason  to  fear  that  Neptune  will  have  a 
great  deal  of  business  on  his  hands,  in  several  poems 
which  we  may  now  suppose  are  upon  the  anvil,  I 
do  also  prohibit  his  appearance,  unless  it  be  done  in 
metaphor,  simile,  or  any  very  short  allusion;  and 
that  even  here  he  be  not  permitted  to  enter  but  with 
great  caution  and  circumspection.  I  desire  that  the 
same  rule  maybe  extended  to  his  whole  fraternity  of 
heathen  gods;  it  being  my  design  to  condemn  every 
poem  to  the  flames  in  which  Jupiter  thunders,  or 
exercises  any  other  act  of  authority  which  does  not 
belong  to  him  :  in  short,  I  expect  that  no  pagan 
agent  shall  be  introduced,  or  anv  fact  related, 
which  a  man  cannot  give  credit  to  with  a  good  con- 
science. Provided  always,  that  nothing  herein  con-r 
tained  shall  extend,  or  be  construed  to  extend,  to 
several  of  the  female  poets  in  this  nation,  who  shall 
be  still  left  in  full  possession  of  their  gods  and  god- 
desses, in  the  same  manner  as  if  this  paper  had 
never  been  written.  O. 
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N°524.     FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  31,   X712, 

Nos  populo  dam  us     <     • 

SEN. 
As  the  world  leads,  we  follow. 

When  I  first  of  all  took  it  into  my  head  to  write 
dreams  and  visions,  I  determined  to  print  nothing  of 
that  nature  which  was  not  of  my  own  invention.  But 
several  laborious  dreamers  have  of  late  communi- 
cated to  me  works  of  this  nature,  which,  for  their  re- 
putations and  my  own,  I  have  hitherto  suppressed. 
Had  I  printed  every  one  that  came  tp  my  hands,  my 
book  of  speculations  would  have  been  little  else  but 
abook  of  visions.  Some  of  my  correspondents  have 
indeed  been  so  very  modest  as  to  offer  at  an  excuse 
for  their  not  being  in  a  capacity  to  dream  better.  I 
have  by  me,  for  example,  the  dream  of  a  young 
gentleman  not  passed  fifteen:  I  have  likewise  by  me 
the  dream  of  a  person  of  quality,  and  another  called 
The  Lady's  Dream.  In  these,  and  other  pieces  of  the 
same  nature,  it  is  supposed  the  usual  allowances 
will  be  made  to  the  age,  condition,  and  sex,  of  the 
dreamer.  To  prevent  this  inundation  of  dreams, 
which  daily  flows  in  upon  me,  I  shall  apply  to  all 
dreamers  of  dreams  the  advice  which  Epictetus  has 
couched,  after  his  manner,  in  a  very  simple  and 
concise  precept.  '  Never  tell  thy  dream,'  says  that 
philosopher;  '  for  though  thou  thyself  mayest  take  a 
pleasure  in  telling  thy  dream,  another  will  take  no 
pleasure  in  hearing  it/  After  this  short  preface,  I 
must  do  justice  to  two  or  three  visions  which  I  have 
lately  published,  and  which  I  have  owned  to  have 
been  written  by  other  hands.     I  shall  add  a  dream 
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to  these  which  comes  to  me  from  Scotland,  by  one 
who  declares  himself  of  that  country;  and,  for  all  I 
know,  may  be  second-sighted.  There  is,  indeed, 
something  in  it  of  the  spirit  of  John  Bunyan ;  but  at 
the  same  time  a  certain  sublime  which  that  author 
was  never  master  of.  I  shall  publish  it,  because  I 
question  not  but  it  will  fall  in  with  the  taste  of  all 
my  popular  readers,  and  amuse  the  imaginations  of 
those  who  are  more  profound;  declaring,  at  the 
same  time,  that  this  is  the  last  dream  which  I  intend 
to  publish  this  season. 

1  Sir, 

'  I  was  last  Sunday  in  the  evening  led 
into  a  serious  reflection  on  the  reasonableness  of  vir- 
tue, and  great  folly  of  vice,  from  an  excellent  ser- 
mon I  had  heard  that  afternoon  in  my  parish 
church.  Among  other  observations  the  preacher 
showed  us  that  the  temptations  which  the  tempter 
proposed  are  all  on  a  supposition,  that  we  are  either 
madmen  or  fools,  or  with  an  intention  to  render  us 
such;  that  in  no  other  affair  we  would  suffer  our- 
selves to  be  thus  imposed  upon,  in  a  case  so  plainly 
and  clearly  against  our  visible  interest.  His  illus- 
trations and  arguments  carried  so  much  persua- 
sion and  conviction  with  them,  that  they  re- 
mained a  considerable  while  fresh,  and  working  in 
my  memory ;  until  at  last  the  mind,  fatigued  with 
thought,  gave  way  to  the  forcible  oppressions  of 
slumber  and  sleep;  whilst  fancy,  unwilling  yet  to 
drop  the  subject,  presented  me  with  the  following 
vision. 

'  Methought  I  was  just  awoke  out  of  a  sleep  that 
I  could  never  remember  the  beginning  of;  the  place 
where  I  found  myself  to  be  was  a  wide  and  spacious 
plain,  full  of  people  that  wandered  up  and  down 
through  several  beaten  paths,  whereof  some  few 
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were  straight,  and  in  direct  lines,  but  most  of  them 
winding  and  turning  like  a  labyrinth;  but  yet  it  ap- 
peared to  me  afterwards  that  these  last  all  met 
in  one  issue,  so  that  many  that  seemed  to  steer  quite 
contrary  courses,  did  at  length  meet  and  face  one 
another,  to  the  no  little  amazement  of  many  o£ 
them. 

'In  the  midst  of  the  plain  there  was  a  great  foun- 
tain; they  called  it  the  spring  of  Self-love:  out  of  it 
issued  two  rivulets  to  the  eastward  and  westward: 
The  name  of  the  first  was  Heavenly-Wisdom;  its 
water  was  wonderfully  clear,  but  of  a  yet  more  won- 
derful effect:  the  other's  name  was  Worldly-Wis- 
dom; its  water  was  thick,  and  yet  far  from  being 
dormant  or  stagnating,  for  it  was  in  a  continual 
violent  agitation ;  which  kept  the  travellers,  whom 
I  shall  mention  by  and  by,  from  being  sensible  of 
the  foulness  and  thickness  of  the  water ;  which  had 
this  effect,  that  it  intoxicated  those  who  drank  it, 
and  made  them  mistake  every  object  that  lay  before 
them.  Both  rivulets  were  parted  near  their  springs 
into  so  many  others,  as  there  were  straight  and 
crooked  paths,  which  attended  all  along  to  their  re- 
spective issues. 

'  I  observed  from  the  several  paths  many  now 
and  then  diverting,  to  refresh  and  otherwise  qualify 
themselves  for  their  journey,  to  the  respective  rivu- 
lets that  ran  near  them ;  they  contracted  a  very  ob- 
servable courage  and  steadiness  in  what  they  were 
about,  by  drinking  these  waters,  At  the  end  of 
the  perspective  of  every  straight  path,  all  which  did 
end  in  one  issue  and  point,  appeared  a  high  pillar, 
all  of  diamond,  casting  rays  as  bright  as  those  of  the 
sun  into  the  paths;  which  rays  had  also  certain  sym-? 
pathising  and  alluring  virtues  in  them,  so  that  who- 
soever had  made  some  considerable  progress  in  his 
jo urney  onwards  towards  the  pillar,  by  the  repeated 
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impression  of  these  rays  upon  him,  was  wrought 
into  an  habitual  inclination  and  conversion  of  his 
sight  towards  it,  so  that  it  grew  at  last  in  a  manner 
natural  to  him  to  look  and  gaze  upon  it,  whereby 
he  was  kept  steady  in  the  straight  paths,  which 
alone  led  to  that  radiant  body,  the  beholding 
of  which  was  now  grown  a  gratification  to  his 
nature. 

'  At  the  issue  of  the  crooked  paths  there  was  a 
great  black  tower,  out  of  the  centre  of  which 
streamed  a  long  succession  of  flames,  which  did  rise 
even  above  the  clouds;  it  gave  a  very  great  light  to 
the  whole  plain,  which  did  sometimes  outshine  the 
light,  and  oppressed  the  beams  of  the  adamantine 
pillar;  though  by  the  observation  I  made  after- 
wards, it  appeared  that  it  was  not  for  any  diminu- 
tion of  light,  but  that  this  lay  in  the  travellers,  who 
v/ould  sometimes  step  out  of  straight  paths,  where 
they  lost  the  full  prospect  of  the  radiant  pillar,  and 
saw  it  but  sideways:  but  the  great  light  from  the 
black  tower,  which  was  somewhat  particularly 
scorching  to  them,  would  generally  light  and  hasten 
them  to  their  proper  climate  again. 

1  Round  about  the  black  tower  there  were,  me- 
thought,  many  thousands  of  huge  mishapen  ugly 
monsters;  these  had  great  nets,  which  they  wer« 
perpetually  plying,  and  casting  towards  the  crooked 
paths,  and  they  would  now  and  then  catch  up  those 
that  were  nearest  to  them :  these  they  took  up 
straight,  and  whirled  over  the  walls  into  the 
flaming  tower,  and  they  were  no  more  seen  nor 
heard  of. 

'  They  would  sometimes  cast  their  nets  towards 
the  right  paths  to  catch  the  stragglers,  whose  eyes, 
for  want  of  drinking  at  the  brook  that  ran  by  them, 
grew  dim,  whereby  they  lost  their  way  :  these  would 
sometimes  very  narrowly  miss  being  catched  away, 
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but  I  could  not  hear  whether  any  of  these  had  ever 
been  so  unfortunate,  that  had  been  before  very 
hearty  in  the  straight  paths. 

'  I  considered  all  these  strange  sights  with  great 
attention,  until  at  last  I  was  interrupted  by  a  cluster 
of  the  travellers  in  the  crooked  paths,  who  came  up 
to  me,  bid  me  go  along  with  them,  and  presently  fell 
to  singing  and  dancing;  they  took  me  by  the  hand, 
and  so  carried  me  away  along  with  them.  After  I 
had  followed  them  a  considerable  while,  I  perceived 
I  had  lost  the  black  tower  of  light,  at  which  I 
greatly  wondered ;  but  as  I  looked  and  gazed  round 
about  me  and  saw  nothing,  I  began  to  fancy  my 
first  vision  had  been  but  a  dream,  and  there  was  no 
such  thing  in  reality ;  but  then  I  considered  that  if  I 
could  fancy  to  see  what  was  not,  I  might  as  well 
have  an  allusion  wrought  on  me  at  present,  and  not 
see  what  was  really  before  me.  I  was  very  much 
confirmed  in  this  thought,  by  the  effect  I  then  just 
observed  the  water  of  Worldly-Wisdom  had  upon 
me;  for  as  I  had  drank  a  little  of  it  again,  I  felt  a 
very  sensible  effect  in  my  head;  methought  it  dis- 
tracted and  disordered  all  there;  this  made  me  stop 
of  asudden,  suspecting  some  charm  or  enchantment. 
As  I  was  casting  about  within  myself  what  I  should 
do,  and  whom  to  apply  to  in  this  case,  I  spied  at 
some  distance  off  me  a  man  beckoning,  and  making 
signs  to  me  to  come  over  to  him.  I  cried  to  him,  I 
did  not  know  the  way.  He  then  called  to  me 
audibly,  to  step  at  least  out  of  the  path  I  was  in; 
for  if  I  stayed  there  any  longer  I  was  in  danger  to 
be  catched  in  a  great  net  that  was  just  hanging 
over  me,  and  ready  to  catch  me  up ;  that  he  won- 
dered I  was  so  blind,  or  so  distracted,  as  not  to  see  so 
imminent  and  visible  a  danger,  assuring  me,  that  as. 
eoon  as  I  was  out  of  that  way,  he  would  come  to  me 
to  lead  me  into  a  more  secure  path.  This  I  did,  and 
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be  brought  me  his  palm  full  of  the  water  of  Heavenly  - 
Wisdom,  which  was  of  very  great  use  to  me,  for 
my  eyes  were  straight  cleared,  and  I  saw  the  great 
black  tower  just  before  me;  but  the  great  net 
which  I  spied  so  near  me  cast  me  in  such  a  terror, 
that  I  ran  back  as  far  as  I  could  in  one  breath,  with- 
out looking  behind  me.  Then  my  benefactor  thus 
bespoke  me:  "  You  have  made  the  wonderfulest 
escape  in  the  world;  the  water  you  used  to  drink  is 
of  a  bewitching  nature,  you  would  else  have  been 
mightily  shocked  at  the  deformities  and  meanness  of 
the  place ;  for  beside  the  set  of  blind  fools  in  whose 
company  you  was,  you  may  now  behold  many  others 
who  are  only  bewitched  after  another  no  less  danger- 
ous manner.  Look  a  litttle  that  way,  there  goes  a 
crowd  of  passengers;  they  have  indeed  so  good  a 
head  as  not  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  blinded  by 
this  bewitching  water;  the  black  tower  is  not  va- 
nished out  of  their  sight,  they  see  it  whenever  they 
look  up  to  it ;  but  see  how  they  go  sideways,  and 
with  their  eyes  downwards,  as  if  they  were  mad,  that 
they  thus  may  rush  into  the  net,  without  being  before- 
hand troubled  at  the  thought  of  so  miserable  a  de- 
struction. Their  wills  are  so  perverse,  and  their 
hearts  so  fond  of  the  pleasures  of  the  place,  that  ra- 
ther than  forego  them  they  will  run  all  hazards,  and 
venture  upon  all  the  miseries  and  woes  before  them. 
"  See  there  that  other  company!  though  they 
should  drink  none  of  the  bewitching  water,  yet  they 
take  a  course  bewitching  and  deluding.  See  how 
they  choose  the  crookedest  paths,  whereby  they 
have  often  the  black  tower  behind  them,  and  some- 
times see  the  radiant  column  sideways,  which  gives 
them  some  weak  glimpse  of  it!  These  fools  content 
themselves  with  that,  not  knowing  whether  any 
other  have  any  more  of  its  influence  and  light  than 
themselves:  this  road  is  called  that  of  Superstition 
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or  Human  Invention;  they  grossly  overlook  that 
which  the  rules  and  laws  of  the  place  prescribe  to 
them,  and  contrive  some  other  scheme,  and  set  off 
directions  and  prescriptions  for  themselves,  which 
they  hope  will  serve  their  turn."  He  showed  me 
many  other  kinds  of  fools,  which  put  me  quite  out  of 
humour  with  the  place.  At  last  he  carried  me  to 
the  right  paths,  where  I  found  true  and  solid  plea- 
sure, which  entertained  me  all  the  way,  until  we 
came  in  closer  sight  of  the  pillar,  where  the  satis- 
faction increased  to  that  measure  that  my  faculties 
were  not  able  to  contain  it;  in  the  straining  of  them 
I  was  violently  waked,  not  a  little  grieved  at  the 
vanishing  of  so  pleasing  a  dream. 
*  Glasgow,  Sept.  29.* 
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'O  5'  tif  ra  ffu$t>ei>  \vr  i^trh'  r  ctyui  i/>ui, 

ZiXuro;  kti^uittisn.  EURIP. 

That  love  alone  which  virtue's  laws  controul 
Deserves  reception  in  the  human  soul. 

It  is  my  custom  to  take  frequent  opportunities  of 
inquiring  from  time  to  time  what  success  my  specu- 
lations meet  with  in  the  town.  I  am  glad  to  find, 
in  particular,  that  my  discourses  on  marriage  have 
been  v/ell  received.  A  friend  of  mine  gives  me  to 
understand,  from  Doctor's-commons,  that  more  li- 
censes have  been  taken  out  there  of  late  than  usual. 
I  am  likewise  informed  of  several  pretty  fellows, 
who  have  resolved  to  commence  heads  of  families 
by  the  first  favourable  opportunity.     One  of  them 

VOL.    XIV.  F 
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writes  me  word  that  lie  is  ready  to  enter  into  the 
bonds  of  matrimony,  provided  I  will  give  it  him 
under  my  hand  (as  I  now  do)  that  a  man  may  show 
his  face  in  good  company  after  he  is  married,  and 
that  he  need  not  be  ashamed  to  treat  a  woman 
with  kindness  who  puts  herself  in  his  power  for 
life. 

I  have  other  letters  on  this  subject,  which  say 
that  I  am  attempting  to  make  a  revolution  in  the 
world  of  gallantry,  and  that  the  consequence  of  it 
will  be  that  a  great  deal  of  the  sprightliest  wit  and 
satire  of  the  last  age  will  be  lost;  that  a  bashful  fel- 
low, upon  changing  his  condition,  will  be  no  longer 
puzzled  how  to  stand  the  raillery  of  his  facetious 
companions;  that  he  need  not  own  he  married  only 
to  plunder  an  heiress  of  her  fortune,  nor  pretend  that 
he  uses  her  ill,  to  avoid  the  ridiculous  name  of  a 
fond  husband. 

Indeed,  if  I  may  speak  my  opinion  of  great  part 
of  the  writings  which  once  prevailed  among  us 
under  the  notion  of  humour,  they  are  such  as  would 
tempt  one  to  think  there  had  been  an  association 
among  the  wits  of  those  times  to  rally  legitimacy  out 
of  our  island.  A  state  of  wedlock  was  the  common 
mark  of  all  the  adventurers  in  a  farce  and  comedy, 
as  well  as  the  essayers  in  lampoon  and  satire,  to 
shoot  at;  and  nothing  was  a  more  standing  jest,  in 
all  clubs  of  fashionable  mirth  and  gay  conversation. 
It  was  determined  among  those  airy  critics,  that  the 
appellation  of  a  sober  man  should  signify  a  spiritless 
fellow.  And  I  am  apt  to  think  it  was  about  the  same 
time  that  good-nature,  a  word  so  peculiarly  elegant . 
in  our  language,  that  some  have  affirmed  it  cannot 
well  be  expressed  in  any  other,  came  first  to  be  ren- 
dered suspicious,  and  in  danger  of  being  transferred 
from  its  original  sense  to  so  distant  an  idea  as  that 
of  folly. 
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1  must  confess  it  has  been  my  ambition,  in  the 
course  of  my  writings,  to  restore,  as  well  as  I  was 
able,  the  proper  ideas  of  things.  And  as  I  have  at- 
tempted this  already  on  the  subject  of  marriage  in 
several  papers,  I  shall  here  add  some  farther  obser- 
vations which  occur  to  me  on  the  same  head. 

Nothing  seems  to  be  thought,  by  our  fine  gen- 
tlemen, so  indispensable  an  ornament  in  fashionable 
life,  as  love.  *  A  knight  errant/  says  Don  Quixote, 
*  without  a  mistress,  is  like  a  tree  without  leaves;' 
and  a  man  of  mode  among  us  who  has  not  some  fair 
one  to  sigh  for,  might  as  well  pretend  to  appear 
dressed  without  his  perriwig.  We  have  lovers  in 
prose  innumerable.  All  our  pretenders  to  rhyme  are 
professed  inamoratos ;  and  there  is  scarce  a  poet, 
good  or  bad,  to  be  heard  of,  who  has  not  some  real 
or  supposed  Saccharissa  to  improve  his  vein. 

If  love  be  any  refinement,  conjugal  love  must  be 
certainly  so  in  a  much  higher  degree.  There  is  no 
comparison  between  the  frivolous  affectation  of  at- 
tracting the  eyes  of  women  with  whom  you  are  only 
captivated  by  way  of  amusement,  and  of  whom  per- 
haps you  know  nothing  more  than  their  features,  and 
a  regular  and  uniform  endeavour  to  make  yourself 
valuable,  both  as  a  friend  and  lover,  to  one  whom 
you  have  chosen  to  be  the  companion  of  your  life. 
The  first  is  the  spring  of  a  thousand  fopperies,  silly 
artifices,  falsehoods,  and  perhaps  barbarities;  or  at 
best  rises  no  higher  than  to  a  kind  of  dancing-school 
breeding,  to  give  the  person  a  more  sparkling  air. 
The  latter  is  the  parent  of  substantial  virtues  and 
agreeable  qualities,  and  cultivates  the  mind  while  it 
improves  the  behaviour.  The  passion  of  love  to  a 
mistress,  even  where  it  is  most  sincere,  resembles  too 
much  the  flame  of  a  fever:  that  to  a  wife  lis  like  the 
vital  heat. 

v  2 
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I  have  often  thought,  if  the  letters  written  by  men 
of  good-nature  to  their  wives  were  to  be  compared 
with  those  written  by  men  of  gallantry  to  their  mis- 
tresses, the  former,  notwithstanding  any  inequality 
of  style,  would  appear  to  have  the  advantage. 
Friendship,  tenderness,  and  constancy  dressed  in  a 
simplicity  of  expression,  recommend  themselves  by 
a  more  native  elegance,  than  passionate  raptures, 
extravagant  encomiums,  and  slavish  adoration.  If 
we  were  admitted  to  search  the  cabinet  of  the  beau- 
tiful Narcissa,  among  heaps  of  epistles  from  several 
admirers,  which  are  there  preserved  with  equal  care, 
how  few  should  we  find  but  would  make  any  one  sick 
in  the  reading,  except  her  who  is  flattered  by  them? 
But  in  how  different  a  style  must  the  wise  Benevolus, 
who  converses  with  that  good  sense  and  good 
humour  among  all  his  friends,  write  to  a  wife  who  is 
the  worthy  object  of  his  utmost  affection  ?  Benevo- 
lus, both  in  public  and  private,  and  all  occasions  of 
life,  appears  to  have  every  good  quality  and  desira- 
ble ornament.  Abroad  he  is  reverenced  and  es- 
teemed; at  home  beloved  and  happy.  The  satis- 
faction he  enjoys  there  settles  into  an  habitual  com- 
placency, which  shines  in  his  countenance,  enlivens 
his  wit,  and  seasons  his  conversation.  Even  those 
of  his  acquaintance,  who  have  never  seen  him  in 
his  retirement,  are  sharers  in  the  happiness  of  it; 
and  it  is  very  much  owing  to  his  being  the  best  and 
best  beloved  of  husbands,  that  he  is  the  moststedfast 
of  friends,  and  the  most  agreeable  of  companions. 

There  is  a  sensible  pleasure  in  contemplating 
such  beautiful  instances  of  domestic  life.  The  hap- 
piness of  the  conjugal  state  appears  heightened  to 
the  highest  degree  it  is  capable  of  when  we  see  two 
persons  of  accomplished  minds  not  only  united  in 
the  same  interests  and  affections,  but  in  their  taste 
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of  the  same  improvements  and  diversions.  Pliny, 
one  of  the  finest  gentlemen  and  politest  writers  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  has  left  us,  in  his  letter  to 
Hispulla,  his  wife's  aunt,  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
family  pieces  of  this  kind  1  have  ever  met  with.  I 
shall  end  this  discourse  with  a  translation  of  it ;  and 
I  believe  the  reader  will  be  of  my  opinion,  that  con- 
jugal love  is  drawn  in  it  with  a  delicacy  which 
makes  it  appear  to  be,  as  I  have  represented  it,  an 
ornament  as  well  as  a  virtue. 

■  PLINY  TO  HISPULLA. 

'  As  I  remember  the  great  affection  which  was 
between  you  and  your  excellent  brother,  and  know 
you  love  his  daughter  as  your  own,  so  as  not  only  to 
express  the  tenderness  of  the  best  of  aunts,  but  even 
to  supply  that  of  the  best  of  fathers;  I  am  sure  it 
will  be  a  pleasure  to  you  to  hear  that  she  proves 
worthy  of  herfather,  worthy  of  you,  and  of  your  and 
her  ancestors.  Her  ingenuity  is  admirable;  her 
frugality  extraordinary.  She  loves  me,  the  surest 
pledge  of  her  virtue;  and  adds  to  this  a  wonderful 
disposition  to  learning,  which  she  has  acquired  from 
her  affection  to  me.  She  reads  my  writings,  studies 
them,  and  even  gets  them  by  art.  You  would 
smile  to  see  the  concern  she  is  in  when  I  have  a 
cause  to  plead,  and  the  joy  she  shows  when  it  is 
over.  She  finds  means  to  have  the  first  news 
brought  her  of  the  success  I  meet  with  in  court, 
how  I  am  heard,  and  what  decree  is  made.  If 
I  recite  any  thing  in  public,  she  cannot  refrain  from 
placing  herself  privately  in  some  corner  to  hear, 
where  with  the  utmost  delight,  she  feasts  upon  my 
applauses.  Sometimes  she  sings  my  verses,  and  ac- 
companies them  with  the  lute,  without  any  master 
except  love,  the  best  of  instructors.  From  these  h> 
t  3 
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stances  I  take  the  most  certain  omens  of  our 
perpetual  and  increasing  happiness;  since  her 
affection  is  not  founded  on  my  youth  and  person, 
which  must  gradually  decay,  but  she  is  in  love  with 
the  immortal  part  of  me,  my  glory  and  reputation. 
Nor  indeed  could  less  be  expected  from  one  who 
had  the  happiness  to  receive  her  education  from 
you,  who  in  your  house  was  accustomed  to  every 
thing  that  was  virtuous  and  decent,  and  even  began 
to  love  me  by  your  recommendation.  For,  as  you 
had  always  the  greatest  respect  for  my  mother,  you 
were  pleased  from  my  infancy  to  form  me,  to  com- 
mend me,  and  kindly  to  presage  I  should  be  one 
day  what  my  wife  fancies  I  am.  Accept  therefore 
our  united  thanks ;  mine,  that  you  have  bestowed 
her  on  me ;  and  hers,  that  you  have  given  me  to 
her,  as  a  mutual  grant  of  joy  and  felicity.' 
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i         Fortius  utere  laris> 

OVID.  Met.  ii.  iaf. 

Keep  a  stiff  rein,       , 

ADDISON. 

I  am  very  loth  to  come  to  extremities  with  the  young 
gentlemen  mentioned  in  the  following  letter,  and  do 
not  care  to  chastise  them  with  my  own  hand,  until 
|  am  forced  by  provocation  too  great  to  be  suffered 
without  the  absolute  destruction  of  my  spectatorial 
dignity.  The  crimes  of  these  offenders  are  placed 
under  the  observation  of  one  of  my  chief  officers, 
who  is  posted  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass  be- 
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twcen  London  and  Westminster*  As  I  have  great 
confidence  in  the  capacity,  resolution,  and  integrity, 
of  the  person  deputed  by  me  to  give  an  account  of 
enormities,  I  doubt  not  but  I  shall  soon  have  before 
me  all  proper  notices  which  are  requisite  for  the 
amendment  of  manners  in  public,  and  the  instruction 
of  each  individual  of  the  human  species  in  what  is 
due  from  him  in  respect  to  the  whole  body  of  man- 
kind. The  present  paper  shall  consist  only  of  the 
above-mentioned  letter,  and  the  copy  of  a  deputa- 
tion which  I  have  given  to  my  trusty  friend  Mr. 
John  Sly ;  wherein  he  is  charged  to  notify  to  me  all 
that  is  necessary  for  my  animadversion  upon  tlje  de- 
linquents mentioned  by  my  correspondent,  as  well  as 
all  others  described  in  the  said  deputation, 

«  TO  THE  SPECTATOR  GENERAL 

OF    GREAT-BRITAIN. 

f  I  grant  it  does  look  a  little  familiar,  but  I  must 
call  you 

1  Dear  Dumb, 

1  Being  got  again  to  the  farther  end  of 
the  Widow's  coffee-house,  I  shall  from  hence  give 
you  some  account  of  the  behaviour  of  our  hackney^ 
coachmen  since  my  last.  These  indefatigable  gen- 
tlemen, without  the  least  design,  I  dare  say,  of  self 
interest  or  advantage  to  themselves,  do  still  ply  as 
volunteers  day  and  night  for  the  good  of  their  coun- 
try. I  will  not  trouble  you  with  enumerating  many 
particulars,  but  1  must  by  no  means  omit  to  inform 
you  of  an  infant  about  six  foot* high,  and  between 
twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age,  who  was  seen  in  the 
arms  of  a  hackney-coachman,  driving  by  Will's  coffee- 

*  Feet. 
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house  in  Covent-garden,  between  the  hours  of  four 
and  five  in  the  afternoon  of  that  very  day  wherein 
you  published  a  memorial  against  them.  This  im- 
pudent young  cur,  though  he  could  not  sit  in  *  a 
coach-box  without  holding,  yet  would  venture  his 
neck  to  bid  defiance  to  your  spectatorial  authority, 
or  to  any  thing  that  you  countenanced.  Who  he 
was  I  know  not,  but  I  heard  this  relation  this  morn- 
ing from  a  gentleman  who  was  an  eye  witness  of  this 
his  impudence;  and  I  was  willing  to  take  the  first 
opportunity  to  inform  you  of  him,  as  holding  it  ex- 
tremely requisite  that  you  should  nip  him  in  the  bud. 
But  I  am  myself  most  concerned  for  my  fellow- 
templars,  fellow  students,  and  fellow  labourers  in 
the  law :  I  mean  such  of  them  as  are  dignified  and 
distinguished  under  the  denomination  of  hackney- 
coachmen.  Such  aspiring  minds  have  these  ambi- 
tious young  men,  that  they  cannot  enjoy  themselves 
outfof  a  coach-box.  It  is,  however,  an  unspeakable 
comfort  to  me  that  I  can  now  tell  you  that  some  of 
them  are  grown  so  bashful  as  to  study  only  in  the 
night-time,  or  in  the  country.  The  other  night  I 
spied  one  of  our  young  gentlemen  very  diligent  at 
his  lucubrations  in  Fleet-street ;  and,  by  the  way,  I 
should  be  under  some  concern  lest  this  hard  student 
should  one  time  or  other  crack  his  brain  with  stu- 
dying, but  that  I  am  in  hopes  nature  has  taken  care 
to  fortify  him  in  proportion  to  the  great  undertakings 
he  was  designed  for.  Another  of  my  fellow-templars 
on  Thursday  last  was  getting  up  into  his  study  at 
the  bottom  of  Gray's-inn-lane,  in  order,  I  suppose, 
to  contemplate  in  the  fresh-air.  Now,  sir,  my  re- 
quest is,  that  the  great  modesty  of  these  two  gentle- 
men may  be  recorded  as  a  pattern  to  the  rest:  and 
if  you  would  but  give  them  two  or  three  touches 

9  Intended  it  seems  for  on,        f  See  the  preceding  n»te. 
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with  your  own  pen,  though  you  might  not  perhaps 
prevail  with  them  to  desist  entirely  from  their  medi- 
tations, yet  I  doubt  not  but  you  would  at  least  pre* 
serve  them  from  being  public  spectacles  of  folly  in  our 
streets.  I  say,  two  or  three  touches  with  your  own 
pen;  for  I  have  really  observed,  Mr.  Spec,  that  those 
Spectators  which  are  so  prettily  laced  down  the  sides 
with  little  c's,  how  instructive  soever  they  may  be, 
do  not  carry  with  them  that  authority  as  the  others. 
I  do  again  therefore  desire,  that  for  the  sake  of  their 
dear  necks,  you  would  bestow  one  penful  of  your 
own  ink  upon  them.  I  know  you  are  loth  to  expose 
them;  and  it  is,  I  must  confess,  a  thousand  pities 
that  any  young  gentleman,  who  is  come  of  honest 
parents,  should  be  brought  to  public  shame.  And 
indeed  I  should  be  glad  to  have  them  handled  a  little 
tenderly  at  the  first;  but  if  fair  means  will  not  pre- 
vail, there  is  then  no  other  way  to  reclaim  them  but 
by  making  use.  of  some  wholesome  severities;  and  I 
think  it  is  better  that  a  dozen  or  two  of  such  good- 
for-nothing  fellows  should  be  made  examples  of,  than 
that  the  reputation  of  some  hundreds  of  as  hopeful 
young  gentlemen  as  myself  should  suffer  through  their 
folly.  It  is  not,  however,  for  me  to  direct  you  what 
to  do;  but,  in  short,  if  our  coachmen  will  drive  on 
this  trade,  the  very  first  of  them  that  I  do  find  medi- 
tating in  the  street,  I  shall  make  bold  to  "  take  the 
number  of  his  chambers*,"  together  with  a  note  of 
his  name,  and  dispatch  them  to  you,  that  you  may 
chastise  him  at  your  own  discretion. 
I  am,  Dear  Spec, 
For  ever  yours, 

Moses  Greenbag, 
Esq.  if  you  please. 

•  An  allusion  to  the  usual  and  prudent  precaution  of  taking . 
the  number  of  a  hackney-coach  before  entraoce. 
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*  P.  S.  Tom  Hammercloth,  one  of  our  coachmen, 
is  now  pleading  at  the  bar  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  but  has  a  little  too  much  vehemence,  and 
throws  out  his  arms  too  much  to  take  his  audieuce 
with  a  good  grace.' 

To  my  loving  and  well-beloved  John  Sly,  haberdasher  of 
hats,  and  tobacconist,  between  the  cities  of  London 
and  Westminster. 

Where  as  frequent  disorders,  affronts,  indignities, 
omissions,  and  trespasses,  for  which  there  are  no 
remedies  by  any  form  of  law,  but  which  apparently 
disturb  and  disquiet  the  minds  of  men,  happen  near 
the  place  of  your  residence ;  and  that  you  are,  as 
well  by  your  commodious  situation,  as  the  good 
parts  with  which  you  are  endowed,  properly  quali- 
fied for  the  observation  of  the  said  offences ;  I  do  here- 
by authorise  and  depute  you,  from  the  hours  of  nine 
in  the  morning  until  four  in  the  afternoon,  to  keep  a 
strict  eye  upon  all  persons  and  things  that  are  con- 
veyed in  coaches,  carried  in  carts,  or  walk  on  foot, 
from  the  city  of  London  to  the  city  of  Westminster, 
or  from  the  city  of  Westminster  to  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, within  the  said  hours.  You  are  therefore  not 
to  depart  from  your  observatory  at  the  end  of  Deve- 
reux-court  during  the  said  space  of  each  day,  but  to 
observe  the  behaviour  of  all  persons  who  are  sud- 
denly transported  from  stamping  on  pebbles  to  sit  at 
ease  in  chariots,  what  notice  they  take  of  their  foot 
acquaintance,  and  send  me  the  speediest  advice, 
when  they  are  guilty  of  overlooking,  turning  from,* 
or  appearing  grave  and  distant  to,  their  old  friends. 
When  man  and  wife  are  in  the  same  coach,  you  aro 
to  see  whether  they  appear  pleased  or  tired  with 
each  other,  and  whether  they  carry  the  due  mean  iu 
the  eye  of  the  world,  between  fondness  and  coldness. 
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You  are  carefully  to  behold  all  such  as  shall  have  ad- 
dition of  honour  or  riches,  and  report  whether  they 
preserve  the  countenance  they  had  before  such  addi- 
tion. As  to  persons  on  foot,  you  are  to  be  attentive 
•whether  they  are  pleased  with  their  condition,  and 
are  dressed  suitable  to  it;  but  especially  to  distin- 
guish such  as  appear  discreet,  by  a  low-heel  shoe, 
with  the  decent  ornament  of  a  leather  garter*:  to 
write  down  the  names  of  such  country  gentlemen  as, 
upon  the  approach  of  peace,  have  left  the  hunting 
for  the  military  cock  of  the  hat;  of  all  who  strut, 
make  a  noise,  and  swear  at  the  drivers  of  coaches  to 
make  haste,  when  they  see  it  is  impossible  they 
should  pass :  of  all  young  gentlemen  in  coach-boxes, 
who  labour  at  a  perfection  in  what  they  are  sure  to 
be  excelled  by  the  meanest  of  the  people.  You  are 
to  do  all  that  in  you  lies  that  coaches  and  passengers 
give  way  according  to  the  course  of  business,  all  the 
morning  in  term-time  towards  Westminster,  the  rest 
of  the  year  towards  the  Exchange.  Upon  these  di- 
rections, together  with  other  secret  articles  herein 
enclosed,  you  are  to  govern  yourself,  and  give  ad- 
vertisement thereof  to  me,  at  all  convenient  and 
spectatorial  hours,  when  men  of  business  are  to  be 
seen.  Hereof  you  are  not  to  fail.  Given  under  my 
seal  of  office. 

T.  The  Spectator. 

*  It  has  been  said  that  there  is  an  allusion  here  to  a  very 
worthy  gentleman  of  fortune,  bred  to  the  law,  who  had  cham- 
bers in  Lincoln's-inn.  His  name  was  Richard  Warner,  the 
■younger  son  of  a  banker,  who,  though  he  always  wore  leather 
garters,  in  no  other  instance,  affected  singularity-  For  a  more 
particular  account  of  him,  see  Anecdotes  of  W.  Bowyer,  4to 
p.  409. 
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Facile  invenles  et  pejorem,et  pejus  moratam; 
Meliorem  neque  tit  reperies,  neque  sol  <oidet. 

PLAUTUS  in  Stichor. 

You  will  easily  find  a  worse  woman ;  a  better  the  sun  never 
shone  upon. 

I  am  so  tender  of  my  women-readers,  that  I  cannot 
defer  the  publication  of  any  thing  which  concerns 
their  happiness  or  quiet.  The  repose  of  a  married 
woman  is  consulted  in  the  first  of  the  following  let- 
ters, and  the  felicity  of  a  maiden  lady  in  the  second. 
I  call  it  a  felicity  to  have  the  addresses  of  an  agree- 
able man :  and  I  think  I  have  not  any  where  seen  » 
prettier  application  of  a  poetical  story  than  that  of 
this,  in  making  the  tale  of  Cephalus  and  Procris  the 
history  picture  of  a  fan  in  so  gallant  a  manner  as  he 
addresses  it.     But  see  the  letters. 

1  Mr.  Spectator, 

*  It  is  now  almost  three  months  since  I 
was  in  town  about  some  business;  and  the  hurry  of 
it  being  over,  I  took  a  coach  one  afternoon,  and 
drove  to  see  a  relation,  who  married  about  six  years 
ago  a  wealthy  citizen.  I  found  her  at  home,  but  her 
husband  gone  to  the  Exchange,  and  expected  back 
within  an  hour  at  the  farthest.  After  the  usual  salu- 
tations of  kindness,  and  a  hundred  questions  about 
friends  in  the  country,  we  sat  down  to  piquet,  played 
two  or  three  games,  and  drank  tea.  I  should  have 
told  you  that  this  was  my  second  time  of  seeing  her 
since  marriage;  but  before  she  lived  at  the  same 
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town  where  I  went  to  school;  so  that  the  plea  of  a 
relation,  added  to  the  innocence  of  my  youth,  pre- 
vailed upon  her  good  humour  to  indulge  me  in  a 
freedom  of  conversation,  as  often,  and  oftener,  than 
the  strict  discipline  of  the  school  would  allow  of. 
You  may  easily  imagine,  after  such  an  acquaintance 
we  might  be  exceeding  merry  without  any  offence; 
as  in  calling  to  mind  how  many  inventions  I  have 
been  put  to  in  deluding  the  master,  how  many  hands 
forged  for  excuses,  how  many  times  been  sick  in 
perfect  health ;  for  I  was  then  never  sick  but  at 
school,  and  only  then  because  out  of  her  company. 
We  had  whiled  away  three- hours  after  this  manner, 
when  I  found  it  past  five;  and,  not  expecting  her 
husband  would  return  until  late,  rose  up,  and  told 
her  I  should  go  early  next  morning  for  the  country. 
She  kindly  answered  she  was  afraid  it  would  be  long 
before  she  saw  me  again;  so,  I  took  my  leave,  and 
parted.  Now,  sir,  I  had  not  been  got  home  a  fort- 
night, when  I  received  a  letter  from  a  neighbour  of 
theirs,  that  ever  since  that  fatal  afternoon  the  lady 
has  been  most  inhumanly  treated,  and  the  husband 
publicly  stormed  that  he  was  made  a  member  of  too 
numerous  a  society.  He  had,  it  seems,  listened  most 
of  the  time  my  cousin  and  I  were  together.  As 
jealous  ears  always  hear  double,  so  he  heard  enough 
to  make  him  mad;  and  as  jealous  eyes  always  see 
through  magnifying  glasses,  so  he  was  certain  it 
could  not  be  I  whom  he  had  seen,  a  beardless  strip- 
ling, but  fancied  he  saw  a  gay  gentleman  of  the 
Temple,  ten  years  older  than  myself;  and  for  that 
reason,  I  presume,  durst  not  come  in,  nor  take  any 
notice  when  I  went  out.  He  is  perpetually  asking 
his  wife  if  she  does  not  think  the  time  long  (as  she 
said  she  should)  until  she  see  her  cousin  again.  Pray, 
sir,  what  can  be  done  in  this  case  ?  I  have  writ  to  him. 
to  assure  him  I  was  at  his  house  all  that  afternoon  ex- 
vol.  xiv.  & 
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pecting  to  see  him.  His  answer  is,  it  is  only  a  trick 
of  hers,  and  that  he  neither  can  nor  will  believe  me. 
The  parting  kiss  I  find  mightily  nettles  him,  and 
confirms  him  in  all  his  errors.  Ben  Jonson,  as  I 
remember,  makes  a  foreigner,  in  one  of  his  come- 
dies, "  admire  the  desperate  valour  of  the  bold  Eng- 
lish, who  let  out  their  wives  to  all  encounters."  The 
general  custom  of  salutation  should  excuse  the  fa- 
vour done  me,  or  you  should  lay  down  rules  when 
such  distinctions  are  to  be  given  or  omitted.  You 
cannot  imagine,  sir,  how  troubled  I  am  for  this  un- 
happy lady's  misfortune,  and  beg  you  would  ins&rt 
this  letter,  that  the  husband  may  reflect  upon  this 
accident  coolly.  It  is  no  small  matter,  the  ease  of  a 
virtuous  woman  for  her  whole  life.  I  know  she  will 
conform  to  any  regularities  (though  more  strict  than 
the  common  rules  of  our  country  require)  to  which 
his  particular  temper  shall  incline  him  to  oblige  her. 
This  accident  puts  me  in  mind  how  generously  Pisis- 
tratus,  the  Athenian  tyrant,  behaved  himself  on  a 
like  occasion,  when  he  was  instigated  by  his  wife  to 
put  to  death  a  young  gentleman,  because,  being  pas- 
sionately fond  of  his  daughter,  he  had  kissed  her  in 
public,  as  he  met  her  in  the  street.  "  What,"  said 
he,  "  shall  we  do  to  those  who  are  our  enemies,  if 
we  do  thus  to  those  who  are  are  our  friends  ?"  I  will 
not  trouble  you  much  longer,  but  am  exceedingly 
concerned  lest  this  accident  may  cause  a  virtuous 
lady  to  lead  a  miserable  life  with  a  husband  who  has 
no  grounds  for  his  jealousy  but  whatlhave  faithfully 
related,  and  ought  to  be  reckoned  none.  It  is  to  be 
feared  too,  if  at  last  he  sees  his  mistake,  yet  people 
will  be  as  slow  and  unwilling  in  disbelieving  scandal 
as  they  are  quick  and  froward  in  believing  it.  I 
shall  endeavour  to  enliven  this  plain  honest  letter 
with  Ovid's  relation  about  Cybele's  image.  The 
chip  wherein  it  was  aboard  was   stranded  at  the 
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mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  the  men  were-  unable  to 
move  it,  until  Claudia,  a  virgin,  but  suspected  of 
unchastity,  by  a  slight  pull  hauled  it  in.  The  story' 
is  told  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Fasti. 

"  *  Parent  of  gods,*  began  the  weeping  fair, 
4  Reward  or  punish,  but  oh !  hear  my  prayer : 
If  lewdness  e'er  defil'd  my  virgin  bloom, 
From  heaven  with  justice  I  receive  my  doom ; 
But  if  my  honour  yet  has  known  no  stain, 
Thou, goddess,  thou  my  innocence  maintain; 
Thou,  whom  the  nicest  rules  of  goodness  sway'd, 
Vouchsafe  to  follow  an  unblemish'd  maid.' 
She  spoke,  and  touch'd  the  cord  with  glad  surprise, 
(The  truth  was  witness'd  by  ten  thousand  eyes) 
The  pitying  goddess  easily  comply'd, 
Follow'd  in  triumph,  and  adorn'd  her  guide ; 
While  Claudia,  blushing  still  for  past  disgrace, 
March'd  silent  on,  with  a  slow  solemn  pace: 
Nor  yet  from  some  was  all  distrust  remov'd, 
Though  heaven  such  virtue  by  such  wonders  prov'd." 

'  I  am,  Sir, 

Your  very  humble  servant, 

Philagnotes.* 

1  Mr.  Spectator. 

'  You  will  oblige  a  languishing  lover  if  you 
will  please  to  print  the  enclosed  verses  in  your  next 
paper.  If  you  remember  the  Metamorphoses,  you 
know  Procris,  the  fond  wife  of  Cephalus,  is  said  to 
have  made  her  husband,  who  delighted  in  the  sports 
of  the  wood,  a  present  of  an  unerring  javelin.  In 
process  of  time  he  was  so  much  in  the  forest,'  that  his 
lady  suspected  he  was  pursuing  some  nymph,  under 
the  pretence  of  following  a  chase  more  innocent. 
Under  this  suspicion  she  hid  herself  among  the  trees, 
to  observe  his  motions.  While  she  lay  concealed, 
her  husband,  tired  with  the  labour  of  hunting,  came 
within  her  hearing.  As  he  was  fainting  with  heat 
o2 
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lie  cried  out,  Aura  veni!"  "  Oh,  charming  air,  ap- 
proach !" 

*  The  unfortunate  wife,  taking  the  word  air  to  be 
the  name  of  a  woman,  began  to  move  among  the 
bashes ;  and  the  husband,  believing  it  a  deer,  threw 
his  javelin,  and  killed  her.  This  history,  painted 
on  a  fan,  which  1  presented  to  a  lady,  gave  occasion 
to  my  growing  poetical. 

"  '  Come,  gentle  air !'  the  iEolian  shepherd  said, 

While  Procris  panted  in  the  secret  shade ; 

*  Come,  gentle  air,'  the  fairer  Delia  cries, 

While  at  her  feet  the  swain  expiring  lies. 

Lo !  the  glad  gales  o'er  all  her  beauties  stray, 

Breathe  on  her  lips,  and  in  her  bosom  play. 

In  Delia's  hand  this  toy  is  fatal  found, 

Nor  did  that  fabled  dart  more  surely  wound. 

Both  gifts  destructive  to  the  givers  prove, 

Alike  both  lovers  fall  by  those  they  love : 

Yet  guiltless  too  this  bright  destroyer  lives, 

At  random  wounds,  nor  knows  the  wounds  she  gives: 

She  views  the  story  with  attentive  eyes, 

And  pities  Procris,  while  her  lover  dies." 
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Dum  potuit,  solita  gemitutn  virtute  represtit. 

OVID.  Met,  ix.  x6j. 

With  wonted  fortitude  she  bore  the  smart, 
And  not  a  groan  confess'd  her  burning  heart. 

GAY. 

1  Mr.  Spectator, 

'  I  who  now  write  to  you  am  a  woman 
loaded  with  injuries;  and  the  aggravation  of  my 
misfortune  is,  that  they  are  such  which  are  over- 
looked by  the  generality  of  mankind ;  and,  though 
the  most  afflicting  imaginable,  not  regarded  as  such 
in  the  general  sense  of  the  world.  I  have  hid  my 
vexation  from  all  mankind;  but  having  now  taken 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  am  resolved  to  unbosom 
myself  to  you,  and  lay  before  you  what  grieves  me 
and  all  the  sex.  You  have  very  often  mentioned 
particular  hardships  done  to  this  or  to  that  lady;  but 
methinks  you  have  not,  in  any  one  speculation,  di- 
rectly pointed  at  the  partial  freedom  meu  take,  the 
unreasonable  confinement  women  are  obliged  to,  in 
the  only  circumstance  in  which  we  are  necessarily  to 
have  a  commerce  with  them,  that  of  love.  The 
case  of  celibacy  is  the  great  evil  of  our  nation; 
and  the  indulgence  of  the  vicious  conduct  of 
men  in  that  state,  with  the  ridicule  to  which  wo- 
men are  exposed,  though  ever  so  virtuous,  if 
long  unmarried,  is  the  root  of  the  greatest  irregu- 
larities of  this  nation.  To  show  you,  sir,  that 
though  you  never  have  given  us  the  catalogue  of  a 
lady's  librarj',  as  you  promised,  we  read  books  of 
our  own  choosing,  I  shall  insert  on  this  occasion  a 
e  3 
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paragraph  or  two  out  of  Echard's  Roman  History. 
In  the  44th  page  of  the  second  volume,  the  author 
observes  that  Augustus,  upon  his  return  to  Rome 
at  the  end  of  a  war,  received  complaints  that  too 
great  a  number  of  the  young  men  of  quality  were  un- 
married. The  emperor  thereupon  assembled  the 
whole  equestrian  order ;  and,  having  separated  the 
married  from  the  single,  did  particular  honours  to 
the  former;  but  he  told  the  latter,  that  is  to  say, 
Mr.  Spectator,  he  told  the  bachelors,  that  their  lives 
and  actions  had  been  so  peculiar,  that  he  knew  not 
by  what  name  to  call  them;  not  by  that  of  men,  for 
they  performed  nothing  that  was  manly;  not  by  that 
of  citizens,  for  the  city  might  perish  notwithstand- 
ing their  care ;  nor  by  that  of  Romans,  for  they  de- 
signed to  extirpate  the  Roman  name.  Then,  pro- 
ceeding to  show  his  tender  care"  and  hearty  affection 
for  his  people,  he  further  told  them,  that  their  course 
of  life  was  of  such  pernicious  consequence  to  the 
glory  and  grandeur  of  the  Roman  nation,  that  he 
could  not  choose  but  tell  them,  that  all  other  crimes 
put  together  could  not  equalise  theirs,  for  they  were 
guilty  of  murder,  in  not  suffering  those  to  be  born 
which  should  proceed  from  them;  of  impiety,  in 
causing  the  names  and  honours  of  their  ancestors  to 
cease ;  and  of  sacrilege,  in  destroying  their  kind, 
which  proceed  from  the  immortal  gods,  and  human 
nature,  the  principal  thing  consecrated  to  them: 
therefore,  in  this  respect,  they  dissolved  the  govern- 
ment in  disobeying  its  laws;  betrayed  their  country 
by  making  it  barren  and  waste;  nay,  and  demolished 
their  city,  in  depriving  it  of  inhabitants.  And  he 
was  sensible  that  all  this  proceeded  not  from  any 
kind  of  virtue  or  abstinence,  but  from  a  looseness 
and  wantonness  which  ought  never  to  be  encouraged 
in  any  civil  government.  There  are  no  particulars 
dwelt  upon  thatlet  us  into  the  conduct  of  these  young 
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worthies,  whom  this  great  emperor  treated  with  so 
much  justice  and  indignation;  but  anyone  who  ob- 
serves what  passes  in  this  town  may  very  well  frame 
to  himself  a  notion  of  their  riots  and  debaucheries  all 
night,  and  their  apparent  preparations  for  them  all 
day.    It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  these  Romans  never 
passed  any  of  their  time  innocently  but  when  they 
were   asleep,  and  never  slept  but  when  they  were 
weary  and  heavy  with  excesses,  and  slept  only  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  repetition  of  them.     If 
you  did  your  duty  as  a  Spectator,  you  would  care- 
fully examine  into  the  number  of  births,  marriages, 
and  burials;    and  when  you  had  deducted  out  of 
your  deaths  all  such  as  went  out  of  the  world  with- 
out marrying,  then  cast  up  the  number  of  both  sexes 
born  within  such  a  term  of  years  last  past;  you 
might,  from  the  single  people  departed,  make  some 
useful  inferences  or  guesses  how  manv  there  are  left 
unmarried,  and  raise  some  useful  scheme  for  the 
amendment  of  the  age  in  that  particular.     I  have 
not  patience  to  proceed  gravely  on  this  abominable 
libertinism;  for  I  cannot  but  reflect,  as  I  am  writing 
to  you,  upon  a  certain  lascivious  manner  which  all 
our  young  gentlemen  use  in  public,  and  examine 
our  eyes  with  a  petulancy  in  their  own  which  is  a 
downright  affront  to  modesty.  A  disdainful  look  pA 
such  an  occasion  is  returned  with  a  countenance  re- 
buked, but  by  averting  their  eyes  from  the  woman  of 
honour  and  decency  to  some  flippant  creature,  who 
will,  as  the  phrase  is,  be  kinder.     I  must  set  down 
things  as  they  come  into  my  head,  without  standing 
upon  order.     Ten  thousand  to  one  but  the  gay  gen- 
tleman who  stared,  at  the  same  time  is  a  housekeeper ; 
for  you  must  know  they  are  got  into  a  humour  of  late 
of  being  very  regular  in  their  sins;  and  a  young  fel- 
low shall  keep  his  four  maids  and  three  footmen 
with  the  greatest  gravity  imaginable.     There  are 
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no  less  than  six  of  these  venerable  housekeepers  of 
my  acquaintance.     This  humour  among  young  men 
of  condition  is  imitated  by  all  the  world  below  them, 
and  a  general  dissolution* of  manners  arises  from 
this  one  source  of  libertinism,  without  shame  or  repre- 
hension in  the  male  youth.  It  is  from  this  one  foun- 
tain that  so  many  beautiful  helpless  young  women 
are  sacrificed  and  given  up  to  lewdness,  shame,  po- 
verty,  and  disease.     It  is  to  this  also  that  so  many 
excellent  young  women,  who  might  be  patterns  of 
conjugal   affection,  and  parents  of  a  worthy  race, 
pine  under  unhappy  passions  for  such  as  have  not 
attention  to  observe,  or  virtue  enough  to  prefer  them 
to  their  common  wenches.  Now,  Mr.  Spectator,  I 
must  be  free  to  own  to  you  that  I  myself  sutfer  a 
tasteless  insipid  being,  from  a  consideration  I  have 
for  a  man  who  would  not,  as  he  has  said  in  my  hearing, 
resign  his  liberty,  as  he  calls  it,  for  all  the  beauty  and 
wealth  the  whole  sex  is  possessed   of.     Such  cala- 
mities as  these  would  not  happen,  if  it  could  possibly 
be  brought  about,  that,  by  fining  bachelors  as  papists 
convict,  or  the  like,  they  were  distinguished  to  their 
disadvantage  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  who  fall  in 
•with  the  measures  of  civil  society.  Lest  you  should 
think  I  speak  this  as  being,  according  to  the  sense- 
less rude  phrase,  a  malicious  old  maid,  I  shall  ac- 
quaint you  I  am  a  woman  of  condition,  not  now 
three-and-twenty,  and  have  had  proposals  from  at 
leat  ten  different  men,  and  the  greater  number  of 
them  have  upon  the  upshot  refused  me.  Something 
or  other  is  always  amiss  when  the  lover  takes  to  some 
new  wench.  A  settlement  is  easily  excepted  against; 
and  there  is  very  little  recourse  to  avoid  the  vicious 
part  of  our  youth,  but  throwing  oneself  away  upon 
some  lifeless  blockhead,  who,  though  he  is  without 

*  Dissoluteness. 
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vice,  is  also  without  virtue.  Now-a-days  we  must 
be  contented  if  we  can  get  creatures  which  are  not 
bad;  good  are  not  to  be  expected.  Mr.  Spectator, 
I  sat  near  you  the  other  day,  and  think  I  did  not 
displease  your  spectatorial  eye-sight;  which  I  shall 
be  a  better  judge  of  when  I  see  whether  you  take 
notice  of  these  evils  your  own  way,  or  print  this 
memorial  dictated  from  the  disdainful  heavy  heart 
of, 

Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant. 

T.  Rachel  Welladay.' 
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Singula  quaquc  locum  teneant  tortita  decenter. 

Hor.  Ars  Poet.  91. 

Let  every  thing  have  its  due  place, 

ROSCOMMON. 

Upox  the  hearing  ofseveral  late  disputes  concern- 
ing rank  and  precedence,  I  could  not  forbear  amu- 
sing myself  with  some  observations,  which  I  have 
made  upon  the  learned  world,  as  to  this  great  parti- 
cular. By  the  learned  world  I  here  mean  at  large 
all  those  who  are  any  way  concerned  in  works  of 
literature,  whether  in  the  writing,  printing,  or  re- 
peating part.  To  begin  with  the  writers.  I  have 
observed  that  the  author  of  a  folio,  in  all  companies 
and  conversations,  sets  himself  above  the  author  of 
a  quarto;  the  author  of  a  quarto  above  the  author  of 
an  octavo;  and  so  on,  by  a  gradual  descent  and  sub- 
ordination, to  an  author  in  twenty-fours.  This  dis- 
tinction is  so  well  observed,  that  in  an  assembly  of 
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the  learned,  I  have  seen  a  folio  writer  place  himself 
in  an  elbow  chair,  when  the  author  of  a  duodecimo 
has,  out  of  a  just  deference  to  his  superior  quality, 
seated  himself  upon  a  squab.  In  a  word,  authors 
are  usually  ranged  in  company  after  the  same 
manner  as  their  works  are  upon  a  shelf. 

The  most  minute  pocket  author  hath  beneath  him 
the  writers  of  all  pamphlets,  or  works  that  are  only 
stitched.  As  for  the  pampheleteer,  he  takes  place  of 
none  but  the  authors  of  single  sheets,  and  of  that  fra- 
ternity who  publish  their  labours  on  certain  days,  or 
on  every  day  in  the  week.  I  do  not  find  that  the  pre- 
cedency among  the  individuals  in  this  latter  class  of 
writers  is  yet  settled. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  had  so  strict  a  regard  to 
the  ceremonial  which  prevails  in  the  learned  world, 
that  I  never  presumed  to  take  place  of  a  pamphleteer, 
until  my  daily  papers  were  gathered  into  those  two 
first  volumes  which  have  already  appeared.  A/ter 
which,  I  naturally  jumped  over  the  heads  not  only 
of  all  pamphleteers,  but  of  every  octavo  writer  in 
Great  Britain  that  had  written  but  one  book.  I  am 
also  informed  by  my  bookseller,  that  six  octavos 
have  at  all  times  been  looked  Upon  as  an  equivalent 
to  a  folio;  which  I  take  notice  of  the  rather,  because 
I  would  not  have  the  learnedworld  surprised  if,  after 
the  publication  of  half  a  dozen  volumes,  I  take  my 
place  accordingly.  When  my  scattered  forces  are 
thus  rallied,  and  reduced  into  regular  bodies,  I  flat- 
ter myself  that  I  shall  make  no  despicable  figure  at 
the  head  of  them. 

Whether  these  rules,  which  have  been  received 
time  out  of  mind  in  the  commonwealth  of  letters, 
were  not  originally  established  with  an  eye  to  our 
paper-manufacture,  I  shall  leave,  to  the  discussion  of 
others;  and  shall  only  remark  further  in  this  place, 
that  all  printers  and  booksellers  take  the  wall  of  one 
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another  according  to  the  above-mentioned  merits  of 
the  authors  to  whom  they  respectively  belong. 

I  come  now  to  that  point  of  precedency  which  is 
settled  among  the  three  learned  professions  by  the 
wisdom  of  our  laws.  I  need  not  here  take  notice  of 
the  rank  which  is  allotted  to  every  doctor  in  each  of 
these  professions,  who  are  all  of  them,  though  not  so 
high  as  knights,  yet  a  degree  above  'squires;  this 
last  order  of  men,  being  the  illiterate  body  of  the  na- 
tion, are  consequently  thrown  together  in  a  class  be- 
low the  three  learned  professions*.  I  mention  this 
for  the  sake  of  several  rural  'squires,  whose  reading 
does  not  rise  so  high  as  to  The  present  State  of  Eng- 
land, and  who  are  often  apt  to  usurp  that  prece- 
dency which  by  the  laws  of  their  country  is  not  due 
to  them.  Their  want  of  learning,  which  has  planted 
them  in  this  station,  may  in  some  measure  extenuate 
their  misdemeanor;  and  our  professors  ought  to  par- 
don them  when  they  offend  in  this  particular,  consi- 
dering that  they  are  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  or,  as 
we  usually  say,  do  not  know  their  right  hand  from 
their  left. 

There  is  another  tribe  of  persons  who  are  retainers 
to  the  learned  world,  and  who  regidate  themselves 
upon  all  occasions  by  several  laws  peculiar  to  their 
body ;  I  mean  the  players  or  actor  of  both  sexes. 
Among  these  it  is  a  standing  and  uncontroverted 
principle,  that  a  tragedian  always  takes  place  of 
a  comedian ;  and  it  is  very  well  known  the  merry 
drolls  who  make  us  laugh  are  always  placed  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  table,  and  in  every  entertainment 
give  way  to  the  dignity  of  the  buskin.  It  is  a  stage 
maxim,  '  Once  a  king,  and  always  a  king.'     For  this 


*  In  some  universities,  that  of  Dublin  in  particular,  they  have 
doctors  of  music,  who  take  rank  after  the  doctors  of  the  three 
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reason  it  would  be  thought  very  absurd  in  Mr.  Bul^ 
lock,  notwithstanding  the  height  and  gracefulness  of 
his  person,  to  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  an  hero,  though 
he  were  but  five  foot  high.  The  same  distinction  is 
observed  among  the  ladies  of  the  theatre.  Queens 
.  and  heroines  preserve  their  rank  in  private  conver- 
sation, while  those  who  are  waiting  women  and 
maids  of  honour  upon  the  stage  keep  their  distance 
also  behind  the  scenes. 

I  shall  only  add  that,  by  a  parity  of  reason,  all 
writers  cf  tragedy  look  upon  it  as  their  due  to  be 
seated,  served,  or  saluted,  before  comic  writers; 
those  who  deal  in  tragi-comedy  usually  taking  their 
seats  between  the  authors  of  either  side.  There  has 
been  a  long  dispute  for  precedency  between  the  tra- 
gic and  heroic  poets.  Aristotle  would  have  the  lat- 
ter yield  the  pas  to  the  former;  but  Mr.  Dryden,  and 
many  others,  would  never  submit  to  this  decision. 
Burlesque  writers  pay  the  same  deference  to  the 
heroic,  as  comic  writers  to  their  serious  brothers  in 
the  drama. 

By  this  short  table  of  laws  order  is  kept  up,  and 
distinction  preserved,  in  the  whole  republic  of  let- 
ters. O. 
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N°530.    FRIDAY,    NOV.  7,    1712. 


S!c  visum  Vencri;    cut  placet  impares 
Formas  atque  animos  subjuga  ahcnca 
Stevo  mitt  ere  cumjoco. 

HOR.  I.  Od.  xxxiii.  10. 

Thus  Venus  sports:  the  rich,  the  base, 
Unlike  in  fortune  and  in  face, 
To  disagreeing  love  provokes ; 

When  cruelly  jocose, 

She  ties  the  fatal  noose, 
And  binds  unequals  to  the  brazen  yokes. 

CREECH. 

It  is  very  usual  for  those  who  have  been  severe 
upon  marriage,  in  some  part  or  other  of  their  lives, 
to  enter  into  the  fraternity  which  they  have  ridi- 
culed, and  to  see  their  raillery  return  upon  their  own 
heads.  I  scarce  ever  knew  a  woman-hater  that  did 
not,  sooner  or  later,  pay  for  it.  Marriage,  which 
is  a  blessing  to  another  man,  falls  upon  such  an  one 
as  a  judgment.  Mr.  Congreve's  Old  Bachelor  is  set 
forth  to  us  with  much  wit  and  humour,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  this  kind.  In  short,  those  who  have  most 
distinguished  themselves  by  railing  at  the  sex  in  ge- 
neral, very  often  make  an  honourable  amends,  by 
choosing  one  of  the  most  worthless  persons  of  it  for 
a  companion  and  yoke-fellow.  Hymen  takes  his 
revenge  in  kind  on  those  who  turn  his  mysteries  into 
ridicule. 

My  friend  Will  Honeycomb,  who  was  so  un- 
mercifully witty  upon  the  women  in  a  couple  of 
letters,  which  I  lately  communicated  to  the  public, 
has  given  the  ladies  ample  satisfaction  by  marrying 
a  farmer's  daughter;  a  piece  of  news  which  came 

VOL.    XIV.  H 
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to  our  club  by  the  last  post.  The  templar  is  very 
positive  that  he  has  married  a  dairy-maid:  but  Will, 
in  his  letter  to  me  on  this  occasion,  sets  the  best  face 
upon  the  matter  that  he  can,  and  gives  a  more  tole- 
rable account  of  his  spouse.  I  must  confess  I  su- 
spected something  more  than  ordinary,  when  upon 
opening  the  letter  I  found  that  Will  was  fallen  off 
from  his  former  gaiety,  havingchanged  '  Dear  Spec,* 
which  was  his  usual  salute  at  the  beginning  of  the 
letter,  into  '  My  worthy  Friend/  and  described 
himself  in  the  latter  end  at  full  length  William  Ho- 
neycomb. In  short,  the  gay,  the  loud,  the  vain 
Will  Honeycomb,  who  had  made  love  to  e%-ery 
great  fortune  that  has  appeared  in  town  for  above 
thirty  years  together,  and  boasted  of  favours  from 
ladies  whom  he  had  never  seen,  is  at  length  wedded 
to  a  plain  country  girl. 

His  letter  gives  us  the  picture  of  a  converted 
rake.  The  sober  character  of  the  husband  is  dashed 
with  the  man  of  the  town,  and  enlivened  with  those 
little  cant-phrases,  which  have  made  my  friend  Will 
often  thought  very  pretty  company.  But  let  us  heaF 
what  he  says  for  himself. 

*  My  worthy  Friend, 

'  I  question  not  but  you,  and  the  rest  of 
my  acquaintance,  wonder  that  I,  who  have  lived 
in  the  smoke  and  gallantries  of  the  town  for  thirty 
years  together,  should  all  on  a  sudden  grow  fond  of 
a  country  life.  Had  not  my  dog  of  a  steward  ran 
away  as  he  did  without  making  up  his  accounts, 
I  had  still  been  immersed  in  sin  and  sea-coal.  But 
since  my  late  forced  visit  to  my  estate,  I  am  so 
pleased  with  it,  that  I  am  resolved  to  live  and  die 
upon  it.  I  am  every  day  abroad  among  my  acres,  and 
can  scarce  forbear  filling  my  letters  with  breezes, 
shades,    flowers,    meadows,    and  purling  streams^ 
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The  simplicity  of  manners,  which  1  have  heard  you 
so  often  speak  of,  and  which  appears  here  in  per- 
fection, charms  me  wonderfully.  As  an  instance  of 
it  I  must  acquaint  you,  and  by  your  means  the  whole 
club,  that  I  have  lately  married  one  of  my  tenant's 
daughters.  She  is  born  of  honest  parents;  and 
though  she  has  no  portion,  she  has  a  great  deal  of 
virtue.  The  natural  sweetness  and  innocence  of 
her  behaviour,  the  freshness  of  her  complexion,  the 
unaffected  turn  of  her  shape  and  person,  shot  me 
through  and  through  every  time  that  I  saw  her,  and 
did  more  execution  upon  me  in  grogram  than  the 
greatest  beauty  in  town  or  court  had  ever  done  in 
brocade.  In  short,  she  is  such  an  one  as  promises 
me  a  good  heir  to  my  estate;  and  if  by  her  means 
I  cannot  leave  to  my  children  what  are  falsely  called 
the  gifts  of  birth,  high  titles,  and  alliances,  I  hope  to 
convey  to  them  the  more  real  and  valuable  gifts  of 
birth,  strong  bodies,  and  healthy  constitutions.  As 
for  your  fine  women,  I  need  not  tell  thee  that 
I  know  them.  I  have  had  my  share  in  their  graces ; 
but  no  more  of  that.  It  shall  be  my  business  here- 
after to  live  the  life  of  an  honest  man,  and  to  act  as 
becomes  the  master  of  a  family.  I  question  not  but 
I  shall  draw  upon  me  the  rai'lery  of  the  town,  and 
be  treated  to  the  tune  of  •  The  Marriage-hater 
Matched;'  but  I  am  prepared  for  it.  I  have  been 
as  witty  upon  others  in  my  time.  To  tell  thee  truly, 
I  saw  such  a  tribe  of  fashionable  young  fluttering 
coxcombs  shot  up  that  I  did  not  think  my  post  of  an 
homme  de  ruelle  any  longer  tenable.  I  felt  a  certain 
stiffness  in  my  limbs,  which  entirely  destroyed  the 
jantiness  of  air  I  was  once  master  of.  Besides,  for 
I  may  now  confess  my  age  to  thee,  I  have  been 
eight-and-forty  above  these  twelve  years.  Since  my 
retirement  into  the  country  will  make  a  vacancy  in 
the  club,  I  could  wish  you  would  fill  up  my  place 
n  S 
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with  my  friend  Tom  Dapperwit.  He  has  an  infinite 
deal  of  fire,  and  knows  the  town.  For  my  own 
part,  as  I  have  said  before,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
live  hereafter  suitable  to  a  man  in  my  station,  as  a 
prudent  head  of  a  family,  a  good  husband,  a  careful 
father  (when  it  shall  so  happen),  and  as 

Your  most  sincere  friend, 
O.  William  Honeycomb/ 


N°531.     SATURDAY,  NOV.  8,  1712. 

Igui  mare  et  terras,  variisque  munium 

Temper  at  boris  : 
Unde  nil ma  jus  generator  ipso; 
2fec  viget  quicquam  simile,  ant  secundum. 

HOR.  i.  Od.  xii.  ijr- 

Who  guides  below,  and  rules  above, 

The  great  disposer,  and  the  mighty  king : 

Than  he  none  greater,  like  him  none, 

That  can  be,  is,  or  was; 
Supreme  he  singly  fills  the  throne. 

CREECH, 

Simonides  being  asked  by  Dionysius  the  tyrant 
what  God  was,  desired  a  day's  time  to  consider  of 
it  before  he  made  his  reply.  When  the  day  was  ex- 
pired he  desired  two  days;  and  afterwards,  instead 
of  returning  his  answer,  demanded  still  double  the 
time  to  consider  of  it.  This  great  poet  and  philo- 
sopher, the  more  he  contemplated  the  nature  of  the 
Deity,  found  that  he  waded  but  the  more  out  of  his 
depth;  and  that  he  lost  himself  in  the  thought,  in- 
stead of  finding  an  end  of  it. 

If  we  consider  the  idea  which  wise  men,  by  the 
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light  of  reason,  have  framed  of  the  Divine  Being,  it 
amounts  to  this:  that  he  has  in  him  all  the  perfec- 
tion of  a  spiritual  nature.  And,  since  we  have  no 
notion  of  any  kind  of  spiritual  perfection  but  what 
we  discover  in  our  own  souls,  we  join  infinitude  to 
each  kind  of  these  perfections,  and  what  is  a  faculty 
in  an  human  soul  becomes  an  attribute  in  God.  We 
exist  in  place  and  time ;  the  Divine  Being  fills  the 
immensity  of  space  with  his  presence,  and  inhabits 
eternity.  We  are  possessed  of  a  little  power  and  a 
little  knowledge;  the  Divine  Being  is  almighty  and 
omniscient.  In  short,  by  adding  infinity  to  any  kind 
of  perfection  we  enjoy,  and  by  joining  all  these  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  perfection  in  one  being,  we  form  our 
idea  of  the  great  Sovereign  of  Nature. 

Though  every  one  who  thinks  must  have  made 
this  observation,  I  shall  produce  Mr.  Lock's  autho- 
rity to  the  same  purpose,  out  of  his  Essay  on  Human 
Understanding.  '  If  we  examine  the  idea  we  have 
of  the  incomprehensible  Supreme  Being,  we  shall 
find  that  we  come  by  it  the  same  way ;  and  that  the 
complex  ideas  we  have  both  of  God  and  separate 
spirits,  are  made  up  of  the  simple  ideas  we  receive 
from  reflexion :  v.  g.  having,  from  what  we  expe- 
rience in  ourselves,  got  the  ideas  of  existence  and 
duration,  of  knowledge  and  power,  of  pleasure  and 
happiness,  and  of  several  other  qualities  and  powers, 
which  it  is  better  to  have  than  to  be  without;  when 
we  would  frame  an  idea  the  most  suitable  we  can  to 
the  Supreme  Being,  we  enlarge  every  one  of  these 
with  our  own  idea  of  infinity;  and  so  putting  them 
together  make  our  complex  idea  of  God/ 

It  is  not  impossible  that  there  may  be  many  kinds 
of  spiritual  perfection,  besides  those  which  are  lodged 
in  an  human  soul;  but  it  is  impossible  that  we  should 
have  the  ideas  of  any  kinds  of  perfection,  except 
those  of  which  v/e  have  some  small  rays  and  short 
h  3 
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imperfect  strokes  in  ourselves.  It  would  therefore 
be  very  high  presumption  to  determine  whether  the 
Supreme  Being  has  not  many  more  attributes  than 
those  which  enter  into  our  conceptions  of  him.  This 
is  certain,  that  if  there  be  any  kind  of  spiritual  per- 
fection which  is  not  marked  out  in  an  human  soul,  it 
belongs  in  its  fulness  to  the  divine  nature. 

Several  eminent  philosophers  have  imagined  that 
the  soul,  in  her  separate  state,  may  have  new  facul- 
ties springing  up  in  her,  which  she  is  not  capable 
of  exerting  during  her  present  union  with  the  body; 
and  whether  these  faculties  may  not  correspond  with 
other  attributes  in  the  divine  nature,  and  open  to  us 
hereafter  new  matter  of  wonder  and  adoration,  we 
are  altogether  ignorant.  This,  as  I  have  said  be- 
fore," we  ought  to  acquiesce  in,  that  the  Sovereign 
Being,  the  great  Author  of  nature,  has  in  him  all 
possible  perfection,  as  well  in  kind  as  in  degree;  to 
speak  according  to  our  methods  of  conceiving,  I 
shall  only  add  under  this  head,  that  when  we  have 
raised  our  notion  of  this  Infinite  Being  as  high  as  it 
is  possible  for  the  mind  of  man  to  go,  it  will  fall  in- 
finitely short  of  what  he  really  is.  '  There  is  no  end 
of  his  greatness.'  The  most  exalted  creature  he  has 
made  is  only  capable  of  adoring  it,  none  but  himself 
can  comprehend  it. 

The  advice  of  the  son  of  Sirach  is  very  just  and 
sublime  in  this  light.  By  his  word  all  things  con- 
sist. We  may  speak  much,  and  yet  come  short: 
wherefore  in  sum  he  is  all.  How  shall  we  be  able  to 
magnify  him  ?  for  he  is  great  above  all  his  works. 
The  Lord  is  terrible  and  very  great ;  and  marvel- 
lous in  his  power.  When  you  glorify  the  Lord,  exalt 
him  as  much  as  you  can ;  for  even  yet  will  he  far 
exceed.  And  when  you  exalt  him,  put  forth  all 
your  strength,  and  be  not  weary;  for  you  can  never 
go  far  enough.     Who  hath  seen  him,  that  he  might 
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tell  us  ?  and  who  can  magnify  him  as  he  is  ?  There 
are  yet  hid  greater  things  than  these  be,  for  we 
have  seen  but  a  few  of  his  works.' 

I  have  here  only  considered  the  Supreme  Being 
by  the  light  of  reason  and  philosophy.  If  we 
would  see  him  in  all  the  wonders  of  his  mercy,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  revelation,  which  represents 
him  to  us  not  only  as  infinitely  great  and  glorious, 
but  as  infinitely  good  and  just  in  his  dispensations 
towards  man.  But  as  this  is  a  theory  which  falls 
under  every  one's  consideration,  though  indeed  it 
can  never  be  sufficiently  considered,  I  shall  here 
only  take  notice  of  that  habitual  worship  and  vene- 
ration which  we  ought  to  pay  to  this  Almighty  Be- 
ing. We  should  often  refresh  our  minds  with  the 
thought  of  him,  and  annihilate  ourselves  before 
him,  in  the  contemplation  of  our  own  worthless- 
ness,  and  of  his  transcendent  excellency  and  per- 
fection. This  would  jmprintin  our  minds  such  a  con- 
stant and  uninterrupted  awe  and  veneration  as  that 
which  I  am  here  recommending,  and  which  is  in 
reality  a  kind  of  incessant  prayer,  and  reasonable 
humiliation  of  the   soul  before  him  who  made  it. 

This  would  effectually  kill  in  us  all  the  little  seeds 
of  pride,  vanity,  and  self  conceit,  which  are  apt  to 
shoot  up  in  the  minds  of  such  whose  thoughts  turn 
more  on  those  comparative  advantages  which  they 
enjoy  over  some  of  their  fellow-creatures,  than  on 
that  infinite  distance  which  is  placed  between  them 
«nd  the  supreme  model  of  all  perfection.  It  would 
likewise  quicken  our  desires  and  endeavours  of 
uniting  ourselves  to  him  by  all  the  acts  of  religion 
and  virtue. 

Such  an  habitual  homage  to  the  Supreme  Being 
would,  in  a  particular  manner,  banish  from  among 
us  that  prevailing  impiety  of  using  his  name  on  the 
most  trivial  occasions. 
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I  find  the  following  passage  in  an  excellent  ser- 
mon, preached  at  the  funeral  of  a  gentleman  *  who 
was  an  honour  to  his  country,  and  a  more  diligent 
as  well  as  successful  inquirer  into  the  works  of  na- 
ture than  any  other  our  nation  has  ever  produced. 
*  He  had  the  profoundest  veneration  for  the  great 
God  of  heaven  and  earth  that  I  have  ever  observed 
in  any  person.  The  very  name  of  God  was  never 
mentioned  by  him  without  a  pause  and  a  visible 
stop  in  his  discourse;  in  which  one,  that  knew  him 
most  particularly  above  twenty  years,  has  told  me 
that  he  was  so  exact,  that  he  does  not  remember  to 
have  observed  him  once  to  fail  in  it.' 

Every  one  knows  the  veneration  which  was  paid 
by  the  Jews  to  a  name  so  great,  wonderful,  and 
holy.  They  would  not  let  it  enter  even  into  their 
religious  discourses.  What  can  we  then  think  of  those 
"who  make  use  of  so  tremendous  a  name  in  the  ordi- 
nary expressions  of  their  anger,  mirth,  and  most 
impertinent  passions  ?  of  those  who  admit  it  into 
the  most  familiar  questions  and  assertions,  ludicrous 
phrases,  and  works  of  humour?  not  to  mention 
those  who  violate  it  by  solemn  perjuries !  It  would 
be  an  affront  to  reason  to  endeavour  to  set  forth  the 
horror  and  profaneness  of  such  a  practice.  The 
very  mention  of  it  exposes  it  sufficiently  to  those  in 
whom  the  light  of  nature,  not  to  say  religion,  is  not 
utterly  extinguished.  O. 

*  See  bishop  Burnet's  Sermon,  preached  at  the  funeral  of  the 
honourable  Robert  Boyle. 
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•Fungor  vice  cot  is,  acutum 


Redder e  qua  ferrum  valet,   exsors  ipsa  secandi. 

HOR.  Ars  Poet.  ver.  304. 

I  play  the  whetstone :  useless,  and  unfit 
To  cut  myself,  I  sharpen  others  wit. 

CREECH. 

It  is  a  very  honest  action  to  be  studious  to  produce 
other  men's  merit;  and  I  make  no  scruple  of  saying, 
I  have  as  much  of  this  temper  as  any  man  in  the 
world.  It  would  not  be  a  thing  to  be  bragged  of,  but 
that  it  is  what  any  man  may  be  master  of,  who 
will  take  pains  enough  for  it.  Much  observation  of 
the  unworthiness  in  being  pained  at  the  excellence 
of  another,  will  bring  you  to  a  scorn  of  yourself  for 
that  unwillingness:  and  when  you  have  got  so  far, 
you  will  find  it  a  greater  pleasure  than  you  ever  be- 
fore knew  to  be  zealous  in  promoting  the  fame  and 
welfare  of  the  praise-worthy.  I  do  not  speak  this 
as  pretending  to  be  a  mortified  self-denying  man, 
but  as  one  who  had  turned  his  ambition  into  a  right 
channel.  I  claim  to  myself  the  merit  of  having  ex- 
torted excellent  productions  from  a  person  of  the 
greatest  abilities,  who  would  not  have  let  them  ap- 
peared by  any  other  means*;  to  have  animated  a 
few  young  gentlemen  into  worthy  pursuits,  who  will 
be  a  glory  to  our  age;  and  at  all  times,  and  by  all 
possible  means  in  my  power,  undermined  the  in- 
terest of  ignorance,  vice,  and  folly,  and  attempted 
to  substitute  in  their  stead  learning,  piety,  and  good 
sense.     It  is  from  this  honest  heart  that  I  find  my« 

*  Addjson, 
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self  honoured  as  a  gentleman-usher  to  the  arts  and 
sciences.  Mr.  Tickell  and  Mr.  Pope  have,  it  seems, 
this  idea  of  me.  The  former  has  writ  me  an  ex- 
cellent paper  of  verses,  in  praise,  forsooth,  of  my- 
self; and  the  other  enclosed  for  my  perusal  an  ad- 
mirable poem  *,  which  I  hope  will  shortly  see  the 
light.  In  the  mean  time  I  cannot  suppress  any 
thought  of  his,  but  insert  this  sentiment  about  the 
dying  words  of  Adrian.  I  will  not  determine  in 
the  case  he  mentions;  but  have  thus  much  to  say 
in  favour  of  his  argument,  that  many  of  his  own 
works  which  I  have  seen,  convince  me  that  very 
pretty  and  very  sublime  sentiments  may  be  lodged 
in  the  same  bosom  without  diminution  of  its  great- 
ness. 

'  Mr.  Spectator, 

'  I  was  the  other  day  in  company  with 
five  or  six  men  of  some  learning;  where,  chancing 
to  mention  the  famous  verses  which  the  emperor 
Adrian  spoke  on  his  death-bed,  they  were  all  agreed 
that  it  was  a  piece  of  gaiety  unworthy  that  prince 
in  those  circumstances.  I  could  not  but  dissent 
from  this  opinion.  Methinks  it  was  by  no  means  a 
gay  but  a  very  serious  soliloquy  to  his  soul  at  the 
point  of  his  departure:  in  which  sense  I  naturally 
took  these  verses  at  my  first  reading  them,  when  I 
was  very  young,  and  before  I  knew  what  interpre- 
tation the  world  generally  put  upon  them. 

"  An'imula  vagula,blanduljt 
H os pes  com  is  que  corporis, 
ipK<r  nunc  abibis  in  loca? 
Pallidula,  rigida,  nudula, 
Ncc  (ut  soles)  dabis  jtca .'" 

"  Alas,  my  soul !  thou   pleasing  companion  of 
•  The  Temple  of  Fame. 
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this  body,  thou  fleeting  thing  that  art  now  deserting 
it,  whither  art  thou  flying?  to  what  unknown  re- 
gion ?  Thou  art  all  trembling,  fearful,  and  pensive. 
Now  what  is  become  of  thy  former  wit  and  hu- 
mour? Thou  shalt  jest  and  be  gay  no  more." 

'  I  confess  I  cannot  apprehend  where  lies  the  tri- 
fling in  all  this;  it  is  the  most  natural  and  obvious 
reflexion  imaginable  to  a  dying  man:  and,  if  we 
consider  the  emperorwas  a  heathen,  that  doubtcon- 
cerning  the  future  state  of  his  soul  will  seem  so  far 
from  being  the  effect  of  want  of  thought,  that  it 
was  scarce  reasonable  he  should  think  otherwise; 
not  to  mention  that  here  is  a  plain  confession  in- 
cluded of  hid  belief  in  its  immortality.  The  dimi- 
nutive epithets  of  vagula,  blandu/a,  and  the  rest,  ap- 
pear not  to  me  as  expressions  of  levity,  but  rather 
of  endearment  and  concern:  such  as  we  find  in  Ca- 
tullus, and  the  authors  of  Hendecasyllabi  after  him, 
where  they  are  used  to  express  the  utmost  love  and 
tenderness  for  their  mistresses. — If  you  think  me 
right  in  my  notion  of  the  last  words  of  Adrian,  be 
pleased  to  insert  this  in  the  Spectator;  if  not,  to 
suppress  it. 

I  am,  &c.' 

«    TO    THE    SUPPOSED    AUTHOR    OF    THE    SPECTATOR. 

*  In  courts  licentious,   and  a  shameless  stage, 
How  long  the  war  shall  wit  with  virtue  wage  ? 
Enchanted  by  this  prostituted  fair, 
Our  youth  run  headlong  in  the  fatal  snare ; 
In  height  of  rapture  clasp  unheeded  pains, 
And  suck  pollution  through  their  tingling  veins. 

4  Thy  spotless  thoughts  unshock'd  the  priest  may  hear, 
And  the  pure  vestal  in  her  bosom  wear. 
To  conscious  blushes  and  diminish 'd  pride 
Thy  glass  betrays  what  treach'rous  love  would  hide  ; 
Nor  harsh  thy  precepts,  but,  infus'd  by  stealth, 
Please  while  they  cure,  and  cheat  us  into  health. 
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Thy  works  in  Chloe's  toilet  gain  a  part, 
And  with  his  tailor  share  the  fopling's  heart : 
JLash'd  in  thy  satire,  the  penurious  cit 
Laughs  at  himself,  and  finds  no  harm  in  wit: 
From  felon  gamesters  the  raw  'squire  is  free, 
And  Britain  owes  her  rescu'd  oaks  to  thee*. 
His  miss  the  frolic  viscount  f  dreads  to  toast, 
Or  his  third  cure  the  shallow  templar  boast; 
And  the  rash  fool,  who  scorn'd  the  beaten  road, 
Dares  quake  at  thunder,   and  confess  his  God. 

'  The  brainless  stripling,  who,  expell'd  to  town, 
Damn'd  the  stiff"  college  and  pedantic  gown, 
Aw'd  by  thy  name  is  dumb,  and  thrice  a  week 
Spells  uncouth  Latin,  and  pretends  to  Greek. 
A  sant'ring  tribe!  such,  born  to  wide  estates, 
With  '  yea'  and  '  no'  in  senates  hold  debates: 
At  length  despis'd,  each  to  his  field  retires, 
First  with  the  dogs,  and  king  amidst  the  'squires ; 
From  pert  to  stupid  sinks  supinely  down, 
In  youth  a  coxcomb  and  in  age  a  clown. 

*  Such  readers  scorn'd,  thou  wing'st  thy  daring  flight 
Above  the  stars,  and  tread'st  the  fields  of  light ; 
Fame,  heaven,  and  hell,  are  thy  exalted  theme, 

And  visions  such  as  Jove  himself  might  dream ; 
Man  sunk  to  slav'ry,  though  to  glory  born, 
Heaven's  pride  when  upright,  and  deprav'd  his  scorn. 

€  Such  hints  alone  could  British  Virgil  lend  f , 
And  thou  alone  deserve  from  such  a  friend : 
A  debt  so  borrow'd  is  illustrious  fame, 
And  fame  when  shar'd  with  him  is  double  fame. 
So  flush'd  with  sweets,  by  beauty's  queen  bestow'd, 
With  more  than  mortal  charms  ./Eneas  glow'd: 
Such  gen'rous  strifes  Eugene  and  Marlbro'  try, 
And  as  in  glory  so  in  friendship  vie. 

*  Permit  these  lines  by  thee  to  live— nor  blame 
A  muse  that  pants  and  languishes  for  fame; 

*  Mr.  Ticket! alludes  here  to  Steele's  papers  against  the  sharpers, 
&c.  in  the  Tatler,  and  particularly  to  a  letter  in  Tat.  No.  73, 
signed  Will  Trusty,  and  written  by  Mr.  John  Hughes. 

■J-  Viscount  Bolingbroke. 

J  A  compliment  to  Addison. 
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.    That  fears  to  sink  when  humbled  themes  she  sings, 
Lost  in  the  mafs  of  mean  forgotten  things. 
Receiv'd  by  thee,  I  prophecy  my  rhimes 
The  praife  of  virgins  in  fucceeding  times : 
Mix'd  with  thy  works,  their  life  no  bounds  shall  <ee, 
But  stand  protected  as  inspir'd  by  thee. 

'  So  some  weak  shoot,  which  else  would  poorly  rise, 
Jove's  tree  adopts,  and  lifts  him  to  the  skies ; 
Thro' the  new  pupil  fost'ring  juices  flow, 
Thrust  forth  the  gems,  and  give  the  flowers  to  blow : 
Aloft,  immortal  reigns  the  plant  unknown, 
With  borrow'd  life,  and  vigour  not  his  own*.' 

*  TO  THE  SPECTATOR  GENERAL. 

'  Mr.  John  Sly  humbly  showeth, 

'  That  upon  reading  the  deputation  given 
to  the  said  Mr.  John  Sly,  all  persons  passing  by  his 
observatory  behaved  themselves  with  the  same  de- 
corum as  if  your  honour  yourself  had  been  present. 

*  That  your  said  officer  is  preparing,  according  to 
your  honour's  secret  instructions,  hats  for  the  seve- 
ral kinds  of  heads  that  make  figures  in  the  realms 
of  Great  Britain,  with  cocks  significant  of  their 
powers  and  faculties. 

*  That  your  said  officer  has  taken  due  notice  of 
your  instructions  and  admonitions  concerning  the 
internals  of  the  head  from  the  outward  form  of  the 
same.  His  hats  for  men  of  the  faculties  of  law  and 
physic  do  but  just  turn  up,  to  give  a  little  life  to 
their  sagacity;  his  military  hats  glare  full  in  the 
face  ;  and  he  has  prepared  a  familiar  easy  cock  for 
all  good  companions  between  the  above-mentioned 
extremes.  For  this  end  he  has  consulted  the  most 
learned  of  his  acquaintance  for  the  true  form  and 
dimensions  of  the  lepidum  caput,  and  made  a  hat 
fit  for  it. 

*  By  Mr.  Thomas  TickelL 

VOL.    XIV.  I 
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*  Your  said  officer  does  further  represent,  That 
the  young  divines  about  town  are  many  of  them  got 
into  the  cock  military,  and  desires  your  instructions 
therein. 

*  That  the  town  has  been  for  several  days  very 
well  behaved,  and  farther  your  said  officer  saith 
not.'  T. 
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Immo  duas  dabo,inquit  ilk,  una  si p arum  est: 

Et  si  duarum  fsnitebit,  addentur  dua.  PLAUT. 

Nay,  fays  he,  if  one  is  two  little,  I  will  give  you  two; 
And  if  two  will  not  fatisfy  you,  I  will  add  two  more. 

1  TO  THE  SPECTATOR.    . 

'  Sir, 

'  You  have  often  given  us  very  excellent 
discourses  against  that  unnatural  custom  of  parents, 
in  forcing  their  children  to  marry  contrary  to  their 
inclinations.  My  own  case,  without  farther  pre- 
face, I  will  lay  before  you,  and  leave  you  to  judge 
of  it.  My  father  and  mother  both  being  in  declining 
years  would  fain  see  me,  their  eldest  son,  as  they 
call  it,  settled.  I  am  as  much  for  that  as  they  can 
be :  but  I  must  be  settled,  it  seems,  not  according 
to  my  own,  but  their  liking.  Upon  this  account  I 
Mm  teased  every  day,  because  I  have  not  yet  fallen 
into  love,  in  spite  of  nature,  with  one  of  a  neigh- 
bouring gentleman's  daughters;  for,  out  of  their 
abundant  generosity,  they  give  me  the  choice  of 
four.     "  Jack,"  begins   my  father,  "  Mrs.  Catha- 
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rine  is  a  fine  woman." — "  Yes,  sir,  but  she  is  rather 
too  old."' — "  She  will  make  the  more  discreet  ma- 
nager, boy."  Then  my  mother  plays  her  part. 
"  Is  not  Mrs.  Betty  exceeding  fair?" — "  Yes,  ma- 
dam, but  she  is  of  no  conversation;  she  has  no  fire, 
no  agreeable  vivacity;  she  neither  speaks  nor  looks 
with  spirit." — "  True,  sou,  but  for  those  very  rea- 
sons she  will  be  an  easy,  soft,  obliging,  tractable 
creature." — "  After  all,"  cries  an  old  aunt,  (who 
belongs  to  the  class  of  those  who  read  plays  with 
spectacles  on)  "  what  think  you,  nephew,  of  proper 
Mrs.  Dorothy?" — "  What  do  I  think?  why,  I  think 
she  cannot  be  above  six  foot*  two  inches  high."— 
"  Well,  well,  you  may  banter  as  long  as  you  please, 
but  height  of  stature  is  commanding  and  majestic." 
— "  Come,  come,"  says  a  cousin  of  mine  in  the  fa- 
mily, "  I  will  fit  him;  Fidelia  is  yet  behind — pretty 
miss  Fiddy  must  please  you."——"  Oh !  your  very 
humble  servant,  dear  coz,  she  is  as  much  too  young 
as  her  eldest  sister  is  too  old." — "  Is  it  so  indeed," 
quoth  she,  "  good  Mr.  Pert?  You  that  are  but 
turned  of  twenty-two,  and  miss  Fiddy  in  half  a 
year's  time  will  be  in  her  teens,  and  she  is  capable 
of  learning  any  thing.  Then  she  will  be  so  ob- 
servant; she  will  cry  perhaps  now  and  then,  but 
never  be  angry."  Thus  they  will  think  for  me  in 
this  matter,  wherein  I  am  more  particularly  con- 
cerned than  any  body  else.  If  I  name  any  woman 
in  the  world,  one  of  these  daughters  has  certainly 
the  same  qualities.  You  see  by  these  few  hints, 
Mr.  Spectator,  what  a  comfortable  life  I  lead.  To 
be  still  more  open  and  free  with  you,  I  have  been 
passionately  fond  of  a  young  lady  (whom  give  me 
leave  to  call  Miranda)  now  for  these  three  years.  I 
have  often  urged  the  matter  home  to  my  parents 

*  Feet. 
i2 
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with  all  the  submission  of  a  son,  but  the  impatience 
of  a  lover.  Pray,  sir,  think  of  three  years:  what 
inexpressible  scenes  of  inquietude,  what  variety  of 
misery  must  I  have  gone  through  in  three  whole 
years !  Miranda's  fortune  is  equal  to  those  I  have 
mentioned;  but  her  relations  are  not  intimates  with 
mine!  Ah!  there's  the  rub!  Miranda's  person,  wit, 
and  humour,  are  what  the  nicest  fancy  could  ima- 
gine; and,  though  we  know  you  to  be  so  elegant  a 
judge  of  beauty,  yet  there  is  none  among  all  your 
various  characters  of  fine  women  preferable  to  Mi  • 
randa.  In  a  word,  she  is  never  guilty  of  doing  any 
thing  but  one  amiss  (if  she  can  be  thought  to  do 
amiss  by  me),  in  being  as  blind  to  my  faults,  as  she 
is  to  her  own  perfections. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  very  humble 
obedient  servant, 

DuSTERERASTUS.' 

*  Mr.  Spectator, 

1  When  you  spent  so  much  time  as  you 
did  lately  in  censuring  the  ambitious  young  gen- 
tlemen who  ride  in  triumph  through  town  and  coun- 
try on  coach-boxes,  I  wished  you  had  employed 
those  moments  in  consideration  of  what  passes  some- 
times within-side  of  those  vehicles.  I  am  sure  I 
suffered  sufficiently  by  the  insolence  and  ill-breeding 
of  some  persons  who  travelled  lately  with  me  in  the 
stage-coach  out  of  Essex  to  London.  I  am  sure, 
when  you  have  heard  what  I  have  to  say,  you  will 
think  there  are  persons  under  the  character  of  gen- 
tlemen, that  are  fit  to  be  no  where  else  but  on  the 
coach-box.  Sir,  I  am  a  young  woman  of  a  sober 
and  religious  education,  and  have  preserved  that 
character;  but  on  Monday  was  fortnight,  it  was 
my  misfortune  to  come  to  London.  I  was  no  sooner 
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clapped  into  the  coach,  but  to  my  great  surprise, 
two  persons  in  the  habit  of  gentlemen  attacked  me 
with  such  indecent  discourse  as  I  cannot  repeat  to 
you,  so  you  may  conclude  not  fit  for  me  to  hear.  I 
had  no  relief  but  the  hopes  of  a  speedy  end  of  my 
short  journey .  Sir,  form  to  yourself  what  apersecution 
this  must  needs  be  to  a  virtuous  and  chaste  mind  ; 
and,  in  order  to  your  proper  handling  such  a  sub- 
ject, fancy  your  wife  or  daughter,  if  you  had  any,  in 
such  circumstances,  and  what  treatment  you  would 
then  think  due  to  such  dragoons.  One  of  them  was 
called  a  Captain,  and  entertained  us  with  nothing 
but  filthy  stupid  questions,  or  lewd  songs,  all  the 
way.  Ready  to  burst  with  shame  and  indignation, 
I  repined  that  nature  had  not  allowed  us  as  easily 
to  shut  our  ears  as  our  eyes.  But  was  not  this  a 
kind  of  rape  ?  Why  should  there  be  accessaries  in 
ravishment  any  more  than  murder?  Why  should  not 
every  contributor  to  the  abuse  of  chastity  suffer 
death  ?  I  am  sure  these  shameless  hell-hounds  de- 
served it  highly.  Can  you  exert  yourself  better 
than  on  such  an  occasion  ?  If  you  do  not  do  it  ef- 
fectually I  will  read  no  more  of  your  papers.  Has 
every  impertinent  fellow  a  privilege  to  torment  me 
who  pay  my  coach-hire  as  well  as  he  ?  Sir,  pray 
consider  us  in  this  respect  as  the  weakest  sex,  who 
have  nothing  to  defend  ourselves;  and  I  think  it  is 
as  gentleman -like  to  challenge  a  woman  to  fight  as 
to  talk  obscenely  in  her  company,  especially  when 
she  has  not  power  to  stir.  Pray  let  me  tell  you  a 
story  which  you  can  make  fit  for  public  view.  I 
knew  a  gentleman,  who  having  a  very  good  opinion 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  army,  invited  ten  or  twelve 
of  tbem  to  sup  with  him  ;  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
vited two  or  three  friends  who  were  very  severe 
against  the  manners  and  morals  of  gentlemen  of  that 
profession.  It  happened  one  vf  them  brought  two 
I  3 
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captains  of  his  regiment  newly  come  into  the  army, 
who  at  first  onset  engaged  the  company  with  very 
lewd  healths  and  suitable  discourse.  You  may  easily 
imagine  the  confusion  of  the  entertainer,  who  find- 
ing some  of  his  friends  very  uneasy,  desired  to  tell 
them  the  story  of  a  great  man,  one  Mr.  Locke, 
(whom  I  find  you  frequently  mention)  that  being 
invited  to  dine  with  the  then  lords  Halifax,  Angle- 
sey, and  Shaftesbury,  immediately  after  dinner,  in- 
stead of  conversation,  the  cards  were  called  for, 
where  the  bad  or  good  success  produced  the  usual 
passions  of  gaming.  Mr.  Locke  retiring  to  a  win- 
dow, and  writing,  my  lord  Anglesey  desired  to 
know  what  he  was  writing:  "  Why,  my  lords," 
answered  he,  "  I  could  not  sleep  last  night  for  the 
pleasure  and  improvement  I  expected  from  the  con- 
versation of  the  greatest  men  of  the  age."  This  so 
sensibly  stung  them,  that  they  gladly  compounded  to 
throw  their  cards  in  the  fire,  if  he  would  his  paper, 
and  so  a  conversation  ensued  fit  for  such  persons. 
This  story  pressed  so  hard  upon  the  young  captains, 
together  with  the  concurrence  of  their  superior  of- 
ficers, that  the  young  fellows  left  the  company  in 
confusion.  Sir,  I  know  you  hate  long  things ;  but 
if  you  like  it,  you  may  contract  it,  or  how  you  will ; 
but  I  think  it  has  a  moral  in  it. 

'  But,  sir,  I  am  told  you  are  a  famous  mechanic 
as  well  as  a  looker-on,  and  therefore  humbly  pro- 
pose you  would  invent  some  padlock,  with  full 
power  under  your  hand  and  seal,  for  all  modest 
persons,  either  men  or  women,  to  clap  upon  the 
mouths  of  all  such  impertinent  impudent  fellows: 
and  I  wish  you  would  publish  a  proclamation '  that 
no  modest  person  who  has  a  value  for  her  counte- 
nance, and  consequently  would  not  be  put  out  of  it, 
presume  to  travel  after  such  a  day  without  one  of 
them  in  their  pockets.     I  fancy  a  smart  Spectator 
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upon  this  subject  would  serve  for  such  a  padlock; 
and  that  public  notice  may  be  given  in  your  paper 
-where  they  may  be  had,  with  directions,  price  two- 
pence ;  and  that  part  of  the  directions  may  be,  when 
any  person  presumes  to  be  guilty  of  the  above-men- 
tioned crime,  the  party  aggrieved,  may  produce  it 
to  his  face,  with  a  request  to  read  it  to  the  company. 
He  must  be  very  much  hardened  that  could  outface 
that  rebuke;  and  his  further  punishment  I  leave 
you  to  prescribe. 

Your  humble  servant, 
T.  Penance  Cruel.* 
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Ranis  enim  ferme  lensus  communis  in  ilia 
Fort  una 

JUV.  Sat.  viii.  73. 


-We  seldom  find 


Much  sense  with  an  exalted  fortune  join'd. 

STEPNEY. 

*  Mr.  Spectator, 

'  I  am  a  young  woman  of  nineteen,  the 
only  daughter  of  very  wealthy  parents,  and  have 
my  whole  life  been  used  with  a  tenderness  which  did 
me  no  great  service  in  my  education.  I  have  per- 
haps an  uncommon  desire  for  knowledge  of  what  is 
suitable  to  my  sex  and  quality;  but,  as  far  as  I  can 
remember,  the  whole  dispute  about  me  has  been, 
whether  such  a  thing  was  proper  for  the  child  to  do, 
or  not?   or  whether  such  or  such  afoofl  was  the 
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more  wholesome  for  the  y oung  lady  to  eat?  This 
was  ill  for  my  shape,  that  for  my  complexion,  and 
the  other  for  my  eyes.  I  am  not  extravagant  when 
I  tell  you  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  trod  upon  the 
very  earth  ever  since  I  was  ten  years  old.  A  coach 
or  chair  I  am  obliged  to  for  all  my  motions  from  one 
place  to  another  ever  since  I  can  remember.  All 
who  had  to  do  to  instruct  me,  have  ever  been  bring- 
ing stories  of  the  notable  things  I  have  said,  and  the 
womanly  manner  of  my  behaving  myself  upon  such 
and  such  an  occasion.  This  has  been  my  state  until 
I  came  towards  years  of  womanhood;  and  ever 
since  I  grew  towards  the  age  of  fifteen  I  have  been 
abused  after  another  manner.  Now,  forsooth,  I 
am  so  killing,  no  one  can  safely  speak  to  me.  Our 
house  is  frequented  by  men  of  sense,  and  I  love  to 
ask  questions  when  I  fall  into  such  conversation ; 
but  I  am  cut  short  with  something  or  other  about 
my  bright  eyes.  There  is,  sir,  a  language  particu- 
lar for  talking  to  women  in;  and  none  but  those  of 
the  very  first  good-breeding  (who  are  very  few,  and 
seldom  come  into  my  way)  can  speak  to  us  without 
regard  to  our  sex.  Among  the  generality  of  those 
they  call  gentlemen,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  speak 
upon  any  subject  whatsoever,  without  provoking 
somebody  to  say,  "  Oh  1  to  be  sure,  fine  Mrs. 
Such-a-one  must  be  very  particularly  acquainted 
with  all  that;  all  the  world  would  contribute  to 
her  entertainment  and  information."  Thus,  sir,  I 
am  so  handsome  that  I  murder  all  who  approach 
me ;  so  wise  that  I  want  no  new  notices ;  and  so 
well-bred  that  I  am  treated  by  all  that  know  me 
like  a  fool,  for  no  one  will  answer  as  if  I  were  their 
friend  or  companion.  Pray,  sir,  be  pleased  to  take 
the  part  of  us  beauties  and  fortunes  into  your  consi- 
deration, and  do  not  let  us  be  thus  flattered  out  of 
our  senses.     I  have  got  an  hussy  of  a  maid  who  is 
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most  craftily  given  to  this  ill  quality.  I  was  at  first 
diverted  with  a  certain  absurdity  the  creature  was 
guilty  of  in  every  thing  she  said.  She  is  a  country 
girl;  and  in  the  dialect  of  the  shire  she  was  born  in,, 
would  tell  me  that  every  body  reckoned  her  lady 
had  the  purest  red  and  white  in  the  world:  then 
she  would  tell  me  I  was  the  most  like  one  Sisly 
Dobson  in  their  town,  who  made  the  miller  make 
away  with  himself,  and  walk  afterwards  in  the 
corn-field  where  they  used  to  meet.  With  all  this, 
this  cunning  hussy  can  lay  letters  in  my  way,  and 
put  a  billet  in  mv  gloves,  and  then  stand  in  it  she 
knows  nothing  of  it.  I  do  not  know,  from  my 
birth  to  this  day,  that  I  have  been  ever  treated  by 
any  one  as  I  ought ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  a  few 
books,  which  I  delight  in,  I  should  be  at  this  hour 
a  novice  to  all  common  sense.  Would  it  not  be 
worth  your  while  to  lay  down  rules  for  behaviour  in 
this  case,  and  tell  people,  that  we  fair  ones  expect 
honest  plain  answers  as  well  as  other  people  ?  Why 
must  1,  good  sir,  because  I  have  a  good  air,  a  fine 
complexion,  and  am  in  the  bloom  of  my  years,  be 
misled  in  all  my  actions;  and  have  the  notions  of 
good  and  ill  confounded  in  my  mind,  for  no  other 
offence,  but  because  I  have  the  advantages  of  beauty 
and  fortune?  Indeed,  sir,  what  with  the  silly  ho- 
mage which  is  paid  to  us  by  the  sort  of  people  I  have 
above  spoken  of,  and  the  utter  negligence  which 
others  have  for  us,  the  conversation  of  us  young 
women  of  condition  is  no  other  than  what  must  ex- 
pose us  to  ignorance  and  vanity,  if  not  vice.  All 
this  is  humbly  submitted  to  your  spectatorial  wis- 
dom, by 

Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

Sharj-ot  Wealthy.* 
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1  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  Will's  Coffee-house. 

*  Pray,  sir,  it  will  serve  to  till  up  a  paper 
if  you  put  in  this  ;  which  is  only  to  ask,  whether 
that  copy  of  verses  which  is  a  paraphrase  of  Isaiah, 
in  one  of  your  speculations,  is  not  written  by  Mr. 
Pope?  Then  you  get  on  another  line,  by  putting 
in,  with  proper  distances,  as  at  the  end  of  a  letter, 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

Abraham  Dapperwit/ 

'  Mr.  Dapperwit, 

•  I  am  glad  to  get  another  line  forward,  by 
saying  that  excellent  piece  is  Mr.  Pope's;  and  so, 
with  proper  distances, 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

The  Spectator/ 

*  Mr.  Spectator, 

1  I  was  a  wealthy  grocer  in  the  city,  and 
as  fortunate  as  diligent;  but  I  was  a  single  man,  and 
you  know  there  are  women.  One  in  particular 
came  to  my  shop,  who  I  wished  might,  but  was 
afraid  never  would,  make  a  grocer's  wife.  I  thought, 
however,  to  take  an  effectual  way  of  courting,  and 
sold  her  at  less  price  than  I  bought,  that  I  might 
buy  at  less  price  than  I  sold.  She,  you  may  be  sure, 
often  came  and  helped  me  to  many  customers  at  the 
same  rate,  fancying  I  was  obliged  to  her.  You 
must  needs  think  this  was  a  good  living  trade,  and 
my  riches  must  be  vastly  improved.  In  fine,  I  was 
nigh  being  declared  bankrupt,  when  I  declared  my- 
self her  lover,  and  she  herself  married.  I  was  just 
in  a  condition  to  support  myself,  and  am  now  in 
hopes  of  growing  rich  by  losing  my  customers, 

Yours,  Jeremy  Comfit.' 
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'  Mr.  Spectator, 

*  I  am  in  the  condition  of  the  idol  you  was 
once  pleased  to  mention,  and  bar-keeper  of  a  coffee- 
house. I  believe  it  is  needless  to  tell  you  the  op- 
portunities 1  must  give,  and  the  importunities  I 
suffer.  But  there  is  one  gentleman  who  besieges 
me  as  close  as  the  French  did  Bouchain.  His 
gravity  makes  him  work  cautious,  and  his  regular 
approaches  denote  a  good  engineer.  You  need  not 
doubt  of  his  oratory,  as  he  is  a  lawyer;  and  espe- 
cially since  he  has  had  so  little  use  of  it  at  West- 
minster, he  may  spare  the  more  for  me. 

•  What  then  can  weak  woman  do  ?  I  am  willing 
to  surrender,  but  he  would  have  it  at  discretion, 
and  I  with  discretion.  In  the  mean  time,  whilst  we 
parley,  our  several  interests  are  neglected.  As  his 
siege  grows  stronger,  my  tea  grows  weaker ;  and 
while  he  pleads  at  my  bar,  none  come  to  him  for 
counsel  but  in formd  pauperis.  Dear  Mr.  Spectator, 
advise  him  not  to  insist  upon  hard  articles,  nor  by 
his  irregular  desires  contradict  the  well-meaning 
lines  of  his  countenance.  If  we  were  agreed,  we 
might  settle  to  something,  as  soon  as  we  could  de- 
termine where  we  should  get  most  by  the  law — at 
the  coffee-house,  or  at  Westminster, 

Your  humble  servant, 

Lucinda  Parley.' 

A  Minute  from  Mr.  John  Sly. 

*  Til  e  world  is  pretty  regular  for  about  forty  rod 
east  and  ten  west  of  the  observatory  of  the  said 
Mr.  Sly;  but  he  is  credibly  informed,  that  when 
they  are  got  beyond  the  pass  into  the  Strand,  or 
those  who  move  city-ward  are  got  within  Temple- 
bar,  they  are  just  as  they  were  before.  It  is  there- 
fore humbly  proposed,  that  moving  centries  may  be 
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appointed  all  the  busy  hours  of  the  day  between 
the  Exchange  and  Westminster,  and  report  what 
passes  to  your  honour,  or  your  subordinate  officers, 
from  time  to  time.' 

Ordered, 
That  Mr.  Sly  name  the  said  officers,  provided  he 
will  answer  for  their  principles  and  morals. 

T. 
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Spent  longam  resecet.  < 

HOR.  i.  Od.  xi.  7. 
Cut  short  vain  hope. 

My  four  hundred  and  seventy-first  speculation 
turned  upon  the  subject  of  hope  in  general.  I  de- 
sign this  paper  as  a  speculation  upon  that  vain  and 
foolish  hope,  which  is  misemployed  on  temporal 
objects,  and  produces  many  sorrows  and  calamities 
in  human  life. 

It  is  a  precept  several  times  inculcated  by  Horace, 
that  we  should  not  entertain  a  hope  of  any  thing  in 
life,  which  lies  at  a  great  distance  from  us.  The 
shortness  and  uncertainty  of  our  time  here  makes 
such  a  kind  of  hope  unreasonable  and  absurd.  The 
grave  lies  unseen  between  us  and  the  object  which 
we  reach  after.  Where  one  man  lives  to  enjoy  the 
good  he  has  in  view,  ten  thousand  are  cut  off  in  the 
pursuit  of  it. 

It  happens  likewise  unluckily,  that  one  hope  no 
sooner  dies  in  us  but  another  rises  up  in  its  stead. 
We  are  apt  to  fancy  that  we  shall  be  happy  and 
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satisfied  if  we  possess  ourselves  of  such  and  such 
particular  enjoyments;  but  either  by  reason  of  their 
emptiness,  or  the  natural  inquietude  of  the  mind, 
we  have  no  sooner  gained  one  point,  but  we  extend 
our  hopes  to  another.  We  still  find  new  inviting 
scenes  and  landscapes  lying  behind  those  which  at  a 
distance  terminated  our  view. 

The  natural  consequences  of  such  reflections  are 
these ;  that  we  should  take  care  not  to  let  our  hopes 
run  out  into  too  great  a  length;  that  we  should  suf- 
ficiently weigh  the  objects  of  our  hope,  whether 
they  be  such  as  we  may  reasonably  expect  from 
them  what  we  propose  in  their  fruition,  and  whether 
they  are  such  as  we  are  pretty  sure  of  attaining,  in 
case  our  life  extend  itself  so  far.  If  we  hope  for 
things  which  are  at  too  great  a  distance  from  us,  it  is 
possible  that  we  may  be  intercepted  by  death  in  our 
progress  towards  them.  If  we  hope  for  things 
which  we  have  not  thoroughly  considered  the  value 
of,  our  disappointment  will  be  greater  than  our  plea- 
sure in  the  fruition  of  them.  If  we  hope  for  what 
we  are  not  likely  to  possess,  we  act  and  think  in 
vain,  and  make  life  a  greater  dream  and  shadow 
than  it  really  is. 

Many  of  the  miseries  and  misfortunes  of  life  pro- 
ceed from  our  want  of  consideration,  in  one.  or  all 
of  these  particulars.  They  are  the  rocks  on  which 
the  sanguine  tribe  of  lovers  daily  split,  and  on 
which  the  bankrupt,  the  politician,  the  alchymist, 
and  projector,  are  cast  away  in  every  age.  Men 
of  warm  imaginations  and  towering  thoughts  are  apt 
to  overlook  the  goods  of  fortune  which  are  near 
them,  for  something  that  glitters  in  the  sight  at  a 
distance;  to  neglect  solid  and  substantial  happiness, 
for  what  is  showy  and  superficial;  and  to  contemn 
that  good  which  lies  within  their  reach,  for  that 
which   they  are  not  capable   of  attaining.     Hope 
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calculates  its  schemes  for  a  long  and  durable  life; 
presses  forward  to  imaginary  points  of  bliss;  grasps 
at  impossibilities;  and  consequently  very  often  en- 
snares men  into  beggary,  ruin,  and  dishonour. 

What  I  have  here  said  may  serve  a»  a  moral  to 
an  Arabian  fable,  which  I  find  translated  into  French 
by  monsieur  Galland.  The  fable  has  in  it  such  a 
wild  but  natural  simplicity,  that  I  question  not  but 
my  reader  will  be  as  much  pleased  with  it  as  I  have 
been,  and  that  he  will  consider  himself,  if  he  re- 
flects on  the  several  amusements  of  hope  which 
have  sometimes  passed  in  his  mind,  as  a  near  rela- 
tion to  the  Persian  glassman. 

Alnaschar,  says  the  fable,  was  a  very  idle  fellow 
that  never  would  set  his  hand  to  any  business  during 
his  father's  life.  When  his  father  died  he  left  him 
to  the  value  of  an  hundred  drachmas  in  Persian 
money.  Alnaschar,  in  order  to  make  the  best  of  it, 
laid  it  out  in  glasses,  bottles,  and  the  finest  earthen 
ware.  These  he  piled  up  in  a  large  open  basket, 
and,  having  made  choice  of  a  very  little  shop,  placed 
the  basket  at  his  feet;  and  leaned  his  back  upon  the 
wall,  in  expectation  of  customers.  As  he  sat  in 
this  posture,  with  his  eyes  upon  the  basket,  he  fell 
into  a  most  amusing  train  of  thought,  and  was  over- 
heard by  one  of  his  neighbours,  as  he  talked  to 
himself  in  the  following  manner:  '  This  basket,' 
says  he,  '  cost  me  at  the  wholesale  merchant's  an 
hundred  drachmas,  which  is  all  I  have  in  the  world. 
I  shall  quickly  make  two  hundred  of  it,  by  selling  it 
in  retail.  These  two  hundred  drachmas  will  in  a 
very  little  while  rise  to  four  hundred,  which  of  course 
will  amount  in  time  to  four  thousand.  Four  thou- 
sand drachmas  cannot  fail  of  making  eight  thousand. 
As  soon  as  by  these  means  I  am  master  of  ten  thou- 
sand, I  will  lay  aside  my  trade  of  a  glassman,  and 
turn  jeweller.  I  shall  then  deal  in  diamonds,  pearls, 
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and  all  sorts  of  rich  stones.  When  I  have  got  to- 
gether as  much  wealth  as  I  can  well  desire,  I  will 
make  a  purchase  of  the  finest  house  I  can  find,  with 
lands,  slaves,  eunuchs,  and  horses.  I  shall  then 
begin  to  enjoy  myself  and  make  a  noise  in  the 
world.  I  will  not  however  stop  there,  but  still  con- 
tinue my  traffic,  until  I  have  got  together  a  hundred 
thousand  drachmas.  When  I  have  thus  made  my- 
self master  of  a  hundred  thousand  drachmas,  I  shall 
naturally  set  myself  on  the  foot  of  a  prince,  and 
will  demand  the  grand  visier's  daughter  in  marriage, 
after  having  represented  to  that  minister  the  infor- 
mation which  I  have  received  of  the  beauty,  wit, 
discretion,  and  other  high  qualities  which  his  daugh- 
ter possesses.  I  will  let  him  know,  at  the  same  time, 
that  it  is  my  intention  to  make  him  a  present  of  a 
thousand  pieces  of  gold  on  our  marriage  night.  As 
soon  as  I  have  married  the  grand  visier's  daughter 
I  will  buy  her  ten  black  eunuchs,  the  youngest  and 
the  best  that  can  be  got  for  money.  I  must  after- 
wards make  my  father-in-law  a  visit,  with  a  great 
train  and  equipage.  And  when  I  am  placed  at  his 
right  hand,  which  he  will  do  of  course,  if  it  be 
only  to  honour  his  daughter,  I  will  give  him  the 
thousand  pieces  qS  gold  which  I  promised  him;  and 
afterwards  to  his  great  surprise,  will  present  him 
with  another  purse  of  the  same  value,  with  some 
short  speech :  as,  "  Sir,  you  see  I  am  a  man  of  my 
word :  I  always  give  more  than  I  promise." 

'  When  I  have  brought  the  princess  to  my  house, 
I  shall  take  particular  care  to  breed  her  in  a  due  re- 
spect for  me,  before  I  give  the  reins  to  love  and 
dalliance.  To  this  end  I  shall  confine  her  to  her 
own  apartment,  make  her  a  short  visit,  and  talk 
but  little  to  her.  Her  women  will  represent  to  me, 
that  she  is  inconsolable  by  reason  of  my  unkindness, 
and  beg  me  with  tears  to  caress  her,  and  let  her  sit 
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down  by  me;  but  I  shall  still  remain  inexorable, 
and  will  turn  my  back  upon  her  all  the  first  night. 
Her  mother  will  then  come  and  bring  her  daughter 
to  me,  as  I  am  seated  upon  my  sofa.  The  daughter, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  will  fling  herself  at  my  feet, 
and  beg  of  me  to  receive  her  into  my  favour.  Then 
will  I,  to  imprint  in  her  a  thorough  veneration  for 
my  person,  draw  up  my  legs  and  spurn  her  from  me 
with  my  foot,  in  such  a  manner,  that  she  shall  fall 
down  several  paces  from  the  sofa.' 

Alnaschar  was  entirely  swallowed  up  in  this  chi- 
merical vision,  and  could  not  forbear  acting  with 
his  foot  what  he  had  in  his  thoughts;  so  that  un- 
luckily striking  his  basket  of  brittle  ware,  which 
was  the  foundation  of  all  his  grandeur,  he  kicked 
his  glasses  to  a  great  distance  from  him  into  the 
street  and  broke  them  into  ten  thousand  pieces. 

o, 
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0  vera  Pbrygia,  neque  enlm  Phrygei ! 

VIRG,  ^n.ix.  6?^ 
O!  lefs  than  women  in  the  shapes  of  men  ! 

DRYDEN. 

As  I  was  the  other  day  standing  in  my  bookseller's 
shop,  a  pretty  young  thing  about  eighteen  years  of 
age  stepped  out  of  her  coach,  and,  brushing  by  me, 
beckoned  the  man  of  the  shop  to  the  further  end  of 
his  counter,  where  she  whispered  something  to  him, 
with  an  attentive  look,  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
sented him  with  a  letter:  after  which,  pressing  the 
end  of  her  fan  upon  his  hand,  she  delivered  the  re-* 
maining  part  of  her  message,  and  withdrew,     J  ob- 
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served,  in  the  midst  of  her  discourse,  that  she 
flushed,  and  cast  an  eye  upon  me  over  her  shoulder, 
having  been  informed  by  my  bookseller  that  I  was 
the  man  of  the  short  face  whom  she  had  so  often 
read  of.  Upon  her  passing  by  me,  the  pretty 
blooming  creature  smiled  in  my  face,  and  dropped 
me  a  curtsy.  She  scarce  gave  me  time  to  return 
her  salute,  before  she  quitted  the  shop  with  an  easy 
skuttle,  and  stepped  again  into  her  coach,  giving  the 
footmen  directions  to  drive  wheie  they  were  bid. 
Upon  her  departure,  my  bookseller  gave  me  a  letter 
superscribed,  '  To  the  ingenious  Spectator,'  which 
the  young  lady  had  desired  him  to  deliver  into  my 
own  hands,  and  to  tell  me,  that  the  speedy  publica- 
tion of  it  would  not  only  oblige  herself  but  a  whole 
tea-table  of  my  friends.  I  opened  it  therefore  with 
a  resolution  to  publish  it,  whatever  it  should  con- 
tain, and  am  sure  if  any  of  my  male  readers  will  be 
so  severely  critical  as  not  to  like  it,  they  would  have 
been  as  well  pleased  with  it  as  myself,  had  they 
seen  the  face  of  the  pretty  scribe. 


*  Mr.  Spectator,  London,  Nov.  1711. 

*  You  are  always  ready  to  receive  any 
useful  hint  or  proposal,  and  such,  I  believe,  you  will 
think  one  that  may  put  you  in  a  way  to  employ  the 
most  idle  part  of  the  kingdom;  I  mean  that  part  of 
mankind  who  are  known  by  the  name  of  the 
women's  men,  or  beaux,  &c.  Mr.  Spectator,  you 
are  sensible  these  pretty  gentlemen  are  not  made 
for  any  manly  employments,  and  for  want  of  busi- 
ness are  often  as  much  in  the  vapours  as  the  ladies. 
Now  what  I  propose  is  this,  that  since  knotting  is 
again  in  fashion,  which  has  been  found  a  very 
pretty  amusement,  that  you  will  recommend  it  to 
these  gentlemen  as  something  that  may  make  them 
K3 
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useful  to  the  ladies  they  admire.  And  since  it  is 
not  inconsistent  with  any  game,  or  other  diversion, 
for  it  may  be  done  in  the  playhouse,  in  their  coaches, 
at  the  tea-table,  and  in  short  in  all  places  where  they 
come  for  the  sake  of  the  ladies  (except  at  church 
be  pleased  to  forbid  it  there  to  prevent  mistakes),  it 
will  be  easily  complied  with.  It  is  besides  an  em- 
ployment that  allows,  as  we  see  by  the  fair  sex,  of 
many  graces,  which  will  make  the  beaux  more  rea- 
dily come  into  it;  it  shows  a  white  hand  and  a 
diamond  ring  to  great  advantage;  it  leaves  the 
eyes  at  full  liberty  to  be  employed  as  before,  as  also 
the  thoughts  and  the  tongue.  In  short,  it  seems  in 
every  respect  so  proper,  that  it  is  needless  to  urge 
it  farther,  by  speaking  of  the  satisfaction  these 
male  knotters  will  find,  wheu  they  see  their  work 
mixed  up  in  a  fringe,  and  worn  by  the  fair  lady  for 
whom  and  with  whom  it  was  done.  Truly,  Mr.  Spec- 
tator, I  cannot  but  be  pleased  I  have  hit  upon  some- 
thing that  these  gentlemen  are  capable  of;  for  it  is 
sad  so  considerable  a  part  of  the  kingdom  (I  mean 
for  numbers)  should  be  of  no  manner  of  use.  I 
shall  not  trouble  you  farther  at  this  time,  but  only 
to  say,  that  I  am  always  your  reader,  and  generally 
your  admirer,  C.  B. 

'  P.  S.  The  sooner  these  fine  gentlemen  are  set 
to  work  the  better ;  there  being  at  this  time  several 
fine  fringes,  that  stay  only  for  more  hands.' 

I  shall  in  the  next  place  present  my  reader  with 
the  description  of  a  set  of  men  who  are  common 
enough  in  the  world,  though  I  do  not  remember  that 
I  have  yet  taken  notice  of  them,  as  they  are  drawn 
in  the  following  letter. 
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'  Mr.  Spectator. 

'  Since  you  have  lately,  to  so  good  pur- 
pose, enlarged  upon  conjugal  love,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
you  will  discourage  every  practice  that  rather  pro- 
ceeds from  a  regard  to  interest  than  to  happiness. 
Now  you  cannot  but  observe,  that  most  of  our  fine 
young  ladies  readily  fall  in  with  the  direction  of  the 
graver  sort,  to  retain  in  their  service  by  some  small 
encouragement  as  great  a  number  as  they  can  of  su- 
pernumerary and  insignificant  fellows,  which  they 
use  like  whifflers,  and  commonly  call  "  shoeing 
horns."  These  are  never  designed  to  know  the 
length  of  the  foot,  but  only,  when  a  good  offer 
comes,  to  whet  and  spur  him  up  to  the  point.  Nay, 
it  is  the  opinion  of  that  grave  lady,  madam  Match- 
well,  that  it  is  absolutely  convenient  for  every  pru- 
dent family  to  have  several  of  these  implements 
about  the  house,  to  clap  on  as  occasion  serves;  and 
that  every  spark  ought  to  produce  a  certificate  of 
his  being  a  shoeing  horn  before  he  be  admitted  as 
a  shoe.  A  certain  lady  whom  I  could  name,  if  it 
was  necessary,  has  at  present  more  shoeing  horns  of 
all  sizes,  countries,  and  colours,  in  her  service,  than 
ever  she  had  new  shoes  in  her  life.  I  have  known 
a  woman  make  use  of  a  shoeing  horn  for  several 
years,  and,  finding  him  unsuccessful  in  that  function, 
convert  him  at  length  into  a  shoe.  I  am  mistaken 
if  your  friend,  Mr.  William  Honeycomb,  was  not  a 
cast  shoeing  horn  before  his  late  marriage.  As  for 
myself,  I  must  frankly  declare  to  you,  that  I  have 
been  an  errant  shoeing  horn  for  above  these  twenty 
years.  I  served  my  first  mistress  in  that  capacity 
above  five  of  the  number,  before  she  was  shod.  I 
confess,  though  she  had  many  who  made  their  ap- 
plication to  her,  I  always  thought  myself  the  best 
shoe  in  her  shop ;  and  it  was  not  until  a  month 
before  her  marriage  that  I  discovered  what  I  was. 
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This  had  like  to  have  broke  my  heart,  and  raised 
such  suspicions  in  me,  that  I  told  the  next  I  made 
love  to,  upon  receiving  some  unkind  usage  from  her, 
that  I  began  to  look  upon  myself  as  no  more  than 
her  shoeing  horn.  Upon  which,  my  dear,  who 
was  a  coquette  in  her  nature,  told  me  I  was  hypo- 
chondriacal, and  I  might  as  well  look  upon  myself 
to  be  an  egg,  or  a  pipkin.  But  in  a  very  short  time 
after  she  gave  me  to  know  that  I  was  not  mistaken 
in  myself.  It  would  be  tedious  to  you  to  recount 
the  life  of  an  unfortunate  shoeing  horn,  or  I  might 
entertain  you  with  a  very  long  and  melancholy 
relation  of  my  sufferings.  Upon  the  whole,  I  think, 
sir,  it  would  very  well  become  a  man  in  your  post, 
to  determine  in  what  cases  a  woman  maybe  allowed 
with  honour  to  make  use  of  a  shoeing  horn,  as  also 
to  declare,  whether  a  maid  on  this  side  five-and- 
twenty,  or  a  widow  who  has  not  been  three  years 
in  that  state,  may  be  granted  such  a  privilege,  with 
other  difficulties  which  will  naturally  occur  to  you 
upon  that  subject. 

I  am,  Sir, 
with  the  most  profound  veneration, 
O.  Yours,  &c.' 
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Toll  fiiv  yao  y'iioi  if/iit. 
For  we  are  his  offspring. 


ARAT. 
Acts  xvii.  %%. 


*  TO  THE  SPFXTATOR. 

1  Sir, 

1  It  has  been  usual  to  remind  persons  of 
rank,  on  great  occasions  in  life,  of  their  race  and 
quality,  and  to  what  expectations  they  were  born; 
that  by  considering  what  is  worthy  of  them,  they 
may  be  withdrawn  from  mean  pursuits,  and  encou- 
raged to  laudable  undertakings.  This  is  turning 
nobility  into  a  principle  of  virtue,  and  making  it 
productive  of  merit,  as  it  is  understood  to  have  bec.n 
originally  a  reward  of  it. 

'  It  is  for  the  like  reason,  I  imagine,  that  you  have 
in  some  ofyour  speculations  asserted  to  your  readers 
the  dignity  of  human  nature.  But  you  cannot  be 
insensible  that  this  is  a  controverted  doctrine;  there 
are  authors  who  consider  human  nature  in  a  very 
different  view,  and  books  of  maxims  have  been 
written  to  show  the  falsity  of  all  human  virtues*. 
The  reflexions  which  are  made  on  this  subject 
usually  take  some  tincture  from  the  tempers  and 

*  An  allusion  to  the  following  book,  Reflexions  et  Maximes 
Morales  de  M.  le  Due  de  la  Rochefoucault. — Mad.  L'Enclos  says 
of  him  that  he  had  no  more  belief  in  virtues  than  he  had  in 
f,hosts. 
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characters  of  those  that  make  them.  Politicians 
can  resolve  the  most  shining  actions  among  men  into 
artifice  and  design;  others,  who  are  soured  by  dis- 
content, repulses,  or  ill-usage,  are  apt  to  mistake 
their  spleen  for  philosophy;  men  of  profligate  lives, 
and  such  as  find  themselves  incapable  of  rising  to  any 
distinction  among  their  fellow-creatures,  are  for 
pulling  down  all  appearances  of  merit  which  seem 
to  upbraid  them;  and  satirists  describe  nothing  but 
deformity.  From  all  these  hands  we  have  such 
draughts  of  mankind,  as  are  represented  in  those 
burlesque  pictures  which  the  Italians  call  cari- 
caturas ;  where  the  art  consists  in  preserving, 
amidst  distorted  proportions  and  aggravated  fea- 
tures, some  likeness  of  the  person,  but  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  transform  the  most  agreeable  beauty 
into  the  most  odious  monster. 

'  It  is  very  disingenuous  to  level  the  best  of  man- 
kind with  the  worst,  and  for  the  faults  of  particulars 
to  degrade  the  whole  species.  Such  methods  tend 
not  only  to  remove  a  man's  good  opinion  of  others, 
but  to  destroy  that  reverence  for  himself,  which  is 
a  great  guard  of  innocence,  and  a  spring  of  virtue. 

*  It  is  true  indeed,  that  there  are  surprising  mix- 
tures of  beauty  and  deformity,  of  wisdom  and  lolly, 
virtue  and  vice,  in  the  human  make ;  such  a  dis- 
parity is  found  among  numbers  of  the  same  kind, 
and  every  individual  in  some  instances,  or  at  some 
times,  is  so  unequal  to  himself,  that  man  seems  to 
be  the  most  wavering  and  inconsistent  being  in  the 
whole  creation.  So  that  the  question  in  morality 
concerning  the  dignity  of  our  nature  may  at  first 
sight  appear  like  some  difficult  questions  in  natural 
philosophy,  in  which  the  arguments  on  both  sides 
seem  to  be  of  equal  strength.  But,  as  I  began  with 
considering   this   point   as  it  relates  to   action,  I 
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shall  here  borrow  an  admirable  reflexion  from  mon- 
sieur Paschal,  which  I  think  sets  it  in  its  proper 
light. 

"  It  is  of  dangerous  consequence,"  says  he,  "  to 
represent  to  man  how  near  he  is  to  the  level  of 
beasts,  without  showing  him  at  the  same  time  his 
greatness.  It  is  likewise  dangerous  to  let  him  see 
his  greatness  without  his  meanness.  It  is  more 
dangerous  yet  to  leave  him  ignorant  of  either;  but 
very  beneficial  that  he  should  be  made  sensible  of 
both."  Whatever  imperfections  we  may  have  in 
our  nature,  it  is  the  business  of  religion  and  virtue 
to  rectify  them,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  our 
present  state.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  no  small  en- 
couragement to  generous  minds  to  consider,  that  we 
shall  put  them  all  off  with  our  mortality.  That  sub- 
lime manner  of  salutation  with  which  the  Jews  ap- 
proach their  kings, 

"  O  king,  live  for  ever!" 

maybe  addressed  to  the  lowest  and  most  despised 
mortal  among  us,  under  all  the  infirmities  and  dis- 
tresses with  which  we  see  him  surrounded.  And 
whoever  believes  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  will 
not  need  a  better  argument  for  the  dignity  of  his 
nature,  nor  a  stronger  incitement  to  actions  suitable 
to  it. 

'  I  am  naturally  led  by  this  reflexion  to  a  subject  I 
have  already  touched  upon  in  a  former  letter,  and 
cannot  without  pleasure  call  to  mind  the  thoughts  of 
Cicero  to  this  purpose,  in  the  close  of  his  book  con- 
cerning old  age.  Every  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
his  writings  will  remember  that  the  elder  Cato  is  in- 
troduced in  that  discourse  as  the  speaker,  and 
Scipio  and  Lelius  as  his  auditors.  This  venerable 
person  is  represented  looking  forward  as  it  were 
from  the  verge  of  extreme  old  age  into  a  future  state, 
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and  rising  into  a  contemplation  on  the  unperishable 
part  of  his  nature,  and  its  existence  after  death  I 
shall  collect  part  of  his  discourse.  And  as  you  have 
formerly  offered  some  arguments  for  the  soul's  im- 
mortality, agreeable  both  to  reason  and  the  Christian 
doctrine,  I  believe  your  readers  will  not  be  dis- 
pleased to  see  how  the  same  great  truth  shines  in  the 
pomp  of  Roman  eloquence. 

"  This,  says  Cato,  is  my  firm  persuasion,  that 
since  the  human  soul  exerts  itself  with  so  great  acti- 
vity; since  it  has  such  a  remembrance  of  the  past, 
such  a  concern  for  the  future;  since  it  is  enriched 
with  so  many  arts,  sciences,  and  discoveries;  it  is 
impossible  but  the  Being  which  contains  all  these 
must  be  immortal. 

"  The  elder  Cyrus,  just  before  his  death,  is  re- 
presented by  Xenophon  speaking  after  this  manner: 
1  Think  not,  my  dearest  children,  that  when  I  de- 
part from  you  I  shall  be  no  more ;  but  remember, 
that  my  soul,  even  while  I  lived  among  you,  was  in- 
visible to  you;  yet  by  my  actions  you  were  sensi- 
ble it  existed  in  this  body.  Believe  it  therefore  ex- 
isting still,  though  it  be  still  unseen.  How  quickly 
would  the  honours  of  illustrious  men  perish  after 
death,  if  their  souls  performed  nothing  to  preserve 
their  fame  !  For  my  own  part,  I  never  could  think 
that  the  soul  while  in  a  mortal  body  lives,  but  when 
departed  out  of  it  dies:  or  that  its  consciousness  is 
lost  when  it  is  discharged  out  of  an  unconscious 
habitation.  But  when  it  is  freed  from  all  corporeal 
alliance,  then  it  truly  exists.  Farther,  since  the 
human  frame  is  broken  by  death,  tell  us  what  be- 
comes of  its  parts  ?  It  is  visible  whither  the  mate- 
rials of  other  beings  are  translated,  namely,  to  the 
source  from  whence  they  had  their  birth.  The 
soul  alone,  neither  present  nor  departed,  is  the  ob- 
ject of  our  eyes/ 
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"  Thus  Cyrus.  But  to  proceed:— No  one  shall 
persuade  me,  Scipio,  that  your  worthy  father,  or  your 
grandfathers  Paulus  and  Africanus,  or  Africanus  his 
father  or  uncle,  or  many  other  excellent  men  whom 
I  need  not  name,  performed  so  many  actions  to  be 
remembered  by  posterity,  without  being  sensible 
that  futurity  was  their  right.  And,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  an  old  man's  privilege  to  so  speak  of  myself, 
do  you  think  I  would  have  endured  the  fatigue  of  so 
many  wearisome  days  and  nights,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  if  I  imagined  that  the  same  boundary  which 
is  set  to  my  life  must  terminate  my  glory?  Were  it 
not  more  desirable  to  have  worn  out  my  days  in  ease 
and  tranquillity,  free  from  labour,  and  without  emu- 
lation ?  But,  I  know  not  how,  my  soul  has  always 
raised  itself,  and  looked  forward  on  futurity,  in  this 
view  and  expectation,  that  when  it  shall  depart  out 
of  life  it  shall  then  live  for  ever;  and  if  this  were 
not  true,  that  the  mind  is  immortal,  the  soul  of  the 
most  worthy  would  not  above  all  others  have  the 
strongest  impulse  to  glory. 

"  What  besides  this  is  the  cause  that  the  wisest 
men  die  with  the  greatest  equanimity,  the  ignorant 
with  the  greatest  concern?  Does  it  not  seem  that 
those  minds  which  have  the  most  extensive  views 
foresee  they  are  removing  to  a  happier  condition, 
which  those  of  a  narrow  sight  do  not  perceive  ?  I, 
for  my  part,  am  transported  with  the  hope  of  seeing 
your  ancestors,  whom  I  have  honoured  and  loved; 
and  am  earnestly  desirous  of  meeting  not  only  those 
excellent  persons  whom  I  have  known,  but  those  too 
of  whom  I  have  heard  and  read,  and  of  whom  I  my- 
self have  written;  nor  would  I  be  detained  from  so 
pleasing  a  journey.  O  happy  day,  when  I  shall 
escape  from  this  crowd,  this  heap  of  pollution,  and  be 
admitted  to  that  divine  assembly  of  exalted  spirits ! 
when  I  shall  go  not  only  to  those  great  persons  I 

VOL.  XIV,  L, 
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have  named,  but  to  my  Cato,  my  son,  than  whom  a 
better  man  was  never  born,  and  whose  funeral  rites 
I  myself  performed,  whereas  he  ought  rather  to  have 
attended  mine.  Yet  has  not  his  soul  deserted  me, 
but,  seeming  to  cast  back  a  look  on  me,  is  gone  be- 
fore to  those  habitations  to  which  it  was  sensible 
I  should  follow  him.  And  though  I  might  appear  to 
have  borne  my  loss  with  courage,  I  was  not  unaf- 
fected with  it;  but  I  comforted  myself  in  the  assu- 
rance, that  it  would  not  be  long  before  we  should 
meet  again,  and  be  divorced  no  more." 

*  I  am,  Sir,  &c* 
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•Ultra 


Finem  tenders  opus. 

HOR.  a  Sat.  i.  I. 

To  launch  beyond  all  bounds. 

Su  uprise  is  so  much  the  life  of  stories,  that  every 
one  aims  at  it  who  endeavours  to  please  by  telling 
them.  Smooth  delivery,  an  elegant  choice  of  words, 
and  a  sweet  arrangement,  are  all  beautifying  graces, 
but  not  the  particulars  in  this  point  of  conversation 
which  either  long  command  the  attention,  or  strike 
with  the  violence  of  a  sudden  passion,  or  occasion 
the  burst  of  laughter  which  accompanies  humour. 
I  have  sometimes  fancied  that  the  mind  is  in  this 
case  like  a  traveller  who  sees  a  fine  seat  in  haste ; 
he  acknowledges  the  delightfulness  of  a  walk  set 
with  regularity,  but  would  be  uneasy  if  he  were 
obliged  to  pace  it  over,  when  the  first  view  had  let 
him  into  all  its  beauties  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

However,  a  knowledge  of  the  success  which 
stories  will  have  when  they  are  attended  with  a  turn 
of  surprize,  as  it  has  happily  made  the  characters  of 
some,  so  has  it  also  been  the  ruin  of  the  cha- 
racters of  others.  There  is  a  set  of  men  who  out- 
rage truth,  instead  of  affecting  us  with  a  manner  in 
telling  it;  who  overleap  the  line  of  probability,  that 
they  may  be  seen  to  move  out  of  the  common  road; 
and  endeavour  only  to  make  their  hearers  stare  by 
imposing  upon  them  with  a  kind  of  nonsense  against 
the  philosophy  of  nature,  or  such  a  heap  of  wonders 
told  upon  their  own  knowledge,  as  it  is  not  likely 
one  man  should  have  ever  met  with. 
L  2 
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I  have  been  led  to  this  observation  by  a  company 
into  which  I  fell  accidentally.     The  subject  of  anti- 
pathies was  a  proper  field  wherein  such  false  surprizes 
might  expatiate,  and  there  were  those  present  who 
appeared  very  fond  to  show  it  in  its  full  extent  of 
traditional  history.     Some  of  them,  in  a  learned 
manner,  offered  to  our  consideration  the  miraculous 
powers  which  the  effluviums  of  cheese  have  over 
bodies  whose  pores  are  disposed  to  receive  them  in 
a  noxious  manner;  others  gave  an  account  of  such 
who  could  indeed  bear  the  sight  of  cheese,  but  not 
the  taste;  for  which  they  brought  a  reason  from  the 
milk  of  their  nurses.    Others  again  discoursed,  with- 
out endeavouring  at  reasons,  concerning  an  uncon- 
querable   aversion    which    some    stomachs    have 
against   a  joint  of  meat  when  it  is  whole,  and   the 
eager  inclination  they  have  for  it  when,  by  its  being 
cut  up,  the  shape  which  had  affected  them  is  altered. 
From  hence  they  passed  to  eels,  then  to  parsneps, 
and  so  from  one  aversion  to  another,  until  we  had 
worked  up  ourselves  to  such  a  pitch  of  complaisance, 
that  when  the  dinner  was  to  come  in  we  inquired 
the  name  of  every  dish,  and  hoped  it  would  be  no 
offence  to  any  in  company,  befoie  it  was  admitted. 
When  we   had  sat   down,  this  civility   among  us 
turned  the  discourse  from  eatables  to  other  sorts  of 
aversions ;  and  the  eternal  cat,  which  plagues  every 
conversation  of  this  nature,  began  then  to  engross 
the  subject.     One  had  sweated  at  the  sight  of  it, 
another  had  smelled  it  out  as  it  lay  concealed  in  a 
very  distant  cupboard;  and  he  who  crowned  the 
whole  set  of  these  stories,  reckoned  up  the  number 
of  times  in  which  it  had  occasioned  him  to  swoon 
away.     '  At  last,'  says  he,  '  that  you  may  all  be  sa- 
tisfied of  my  invincible  aversion  to  a  cat,  I  shall  give 
an  unanswerable  instance.     As  I  was  going  through 
a  street  of  London,  where  I  never  had  been  until 
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then,  I  felt  a  general  damp  and  faintness  all  over  me, 
which  1  could  not  tell  how  to  account  for,  until  I 
chanced  to  cast  my  eyes  upwards,  and  found  that 
I  was  passing  under  a  sign-post  on  which  the  pic- 
ture of  a  cat  was  hung.' 

The  extravagance  of  this  turn  in  the  way  of  sur- 
prise gave  a  stop  to  the  talk  we  had  been  carrying 
on.  Some  were  silent  because  they  doubted,  and 
others  because  they  were  conquered  in  their  own 
way;  so  that  the  gentleman  had  an  opportunity  to 
press  the  belief  of  it  upon  us,  and  let  us  see  that  he 
was  rather  exposing  himself  than  ridiculing  others. 

I  must  freely  own  that  I  did  not  all  this  while  dis- 
believe every  thing  that  was  said ;  but  yet  I  thought 
some  in  the  company  had  been  endeavouring  who 
should  pitch  the  bar  farthest;  that  it  had  for  some 
time  been  a  measuring  cast,  and  at  last  my  friend 
of  the  cat  and  sign-post  had  thrown  beyond  them 
all. 

I  then  considered  the  manner  in  which  this  story 
had  been  received,  and  the  possibility  that  it  might 
have  passed  for  a  jest  upon  others,  if  he  had  not  la- 
boured against  himself,  From  hence,  thought  I, 
there  are  two  ways  which  the  well-bred  world  gene- 
rally takes  to  correct  such  a  practice,  when  they  do 
not  think  fit  to  contradict  it  flatly. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  general  silence,  which  I 
would  not  advise  any  one  to  interpret  in  his  own 
behalf.  It  is  often  the  effect  of  prudence  in  avoid- 
ing a  quarrel,  when  they  see  another  drive  so  fast 
that  there  is  no  stopping  him  without  being  run 
against;  and  but  very  seldom  the  effect  of  weak- 
ness in  believing  suddenly.  The  generality  of  man- 
kind are  not  so  grossly  ignorant,  s  some  overbear- 
ing spirits  would  persuade  them.  Ives;  and  if  the 
authority  of  a  character  or  a  caution  against  danger 
make  us  suppress  our  opinions,  yet  neither  of  these 
L  3 
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are  of  force  enough  to  suppress  our  thoughts  of  them. 
If  a  man  who  has  endeavoured  to  amuse  his  com- 
pany with  improbabilities  could  but  look  into  their 
minds,  he  would  find  that  they  imagine  be  lightly 
esteems  of  their  sense  when  he  thinks  to  impose 
upon  them,  and  that  he  is  less  esteemed  by  them  for 
his  attempt  in  doing  so.  His  endeavour  to  glory  at 
their  expence  becomes  a  ground  of  quarrel,  and  the 
scorn  and  indifference  with  which  tliey  entertain  it 
begins  the  immediate  punishment:  and  indeed,  (if 
we  should  even  go  no  farther  (silence,  or  a  negligent 
indifference,  has  a  deeper  way  of  wounding  than 
opposition,  because  opposition  proceeds  from  an 
anger  that  has  a  sort  of  generous  sentiment  for  the 
adversary  mingling  along  with  it,  while  it  shows 
that  there  is  some  esteem  in  your  mind  for  him:  in 
short,  that  you  think  him  worth  while  to  contest 
with.  But  silence,  or  a  negligent  indifference,  pro- 
ceeds from  anger,  mixed  with  a  scorn  that  shows 
another  he  is  thought  by  you  too  contemptible  to  be 
regarded. 

.  The  other  method  which  the  world  has  taken  for 
correcting  this  practice  of  false  surprize,  is  to  over- 
shoot such  talkers  in  their  own  bow,  or  to  raise  the 
story  with  further  degrees  of  impossibility,  and  set 
up  for  a  voucher  to  them  in  such  a  manner  as  must 
let  them  see  they  stand  detected.  Thus  I  have 
heard  a  discourse  was  once  managed  upon  the 
effects  of  fear.  One  of  the  company  had  given  an 
account  how  it  had  turned  his  friend's  hair  grey  in  a 
night,  while  the  terrors  of  a  shipwreck  encompassed 
him.  Another,  taking  the  hint  from  hence,  began 
upon  his  own  knowledge  to  enlarge  his  instances  of 
the  like  nature  to  such  a  number,  that  it  was  not  pro- 
bable he  could  ever  have  met  with  them :  and  as  he 
still  grounded  these  upon  different  causes  for  the 
sake  of  variety,  it  might  seem  at  last,  from  his  share 
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of  the  conversation,  almost  impossible  that  any  one 
who  can  feel  the  passion  of  fear  should  all  his  life 
escape  so  common  an  effect  of  it.  By  this  time  some 
of  the  company  grew  negligent,  or  desirous  to  con- 
tradict him;  but  one  rebuked  the  rest  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  severity,  and,  with  the  known  old  story 
in  his  head,  assured  them  he  did  not  scruple  to  be- 
lieve that  the  fear  of  any  thing  can  make  a  man's 
hair  grey,  since  he  knew  one  whose  perriwig  had 
suffered  so  by  it.  Thus  he  stopped  the  talk,  and 
made  them  easy.  Thus  is  the  same  method  taken 
to  bring  us  to  shame,  which  we  fondly  take  to  in- 
crease our  character.  It  is  indeed  a  kind  of  mimicry, 
by  which  another  puts  on  our  air  of  conversation 
to  show  us  to  ourselves.  He  seems  to  look  ridicu- 
lous before  you,  that  you  may  remember  how  near  a 
resemblance  you  bear  to  him,  or  that  you  may  know 
that  he  will  not  lie  under  the  imputation  of  believing 
you.  Then  it  is  that  you  are  struck  dumb  immedi- 
ately with  a  conscientious  shame  for  what  you  have 
been  saying.  Then  it  is  that  you  are  inwardly 
grieved  at  the  sentiments  which  you  cannot  but  per- 
ceive others  entertain  concerning  you.  In  short, 
you  are  against  yourself;  the  laugh  of  the  company 
runs  against  you :  the  censuring  world  is  obliged  to 
you  for  that  triumph  which  you  have  allowed  them 
at  your  own  expence;  and  truth,  which  you  have 
injured,  has  a  near  way  of  being  revenged  on  you, 
when  by  the  bare  repetition  of  your  story  you  be- 
come a  frequent  diversion  for  the  public. 

1  Mr.  Spectator, 

'  The  other  day,  walking  in  Pancras 
church-yard,  I  thought  of  your  paper  wherein  you 
mention  epitaphs,  and  am  of  opinion  this  has  a 
thought  in  it  worth  being  communicated  to  your 
readers. 
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"  Here  innocence  and  beauty  lies,  whose  breath 
Was  snatch'd  by  early,  not  untimely,  death. 
Hence  did  she  go,  just  as  she  did  begin 
Sorrow  to  know,  before  she  knew  to  sin. 
Death,  that  does  sin  and  sorrow  thus  prevent, 
Is  the  next  blessing  to  a  life  well  spent." 

'  I  am,  Sir, 

Your  servant.' 
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Hcteroclita  junto. 

QUJE  GENUS. 

Be  they  heteroclites. 

■  Mr.  Spectator. 

'  I  am  a  young  widow  of  good  fortune  and 
family,  and  just  come  to  town;  where  I  find  I  have 
clusters  of  pretty  fellows  come  already  to  visit 
me,  some  dying  with  hopes,  others  with  fears, 
though  they  never  saw  me.  Now,  what  I  would 
beg  of  you  would  be  to  know  whether  I  may  ven- 
ture to  use  these  pert  fellows  with  the  same  freedom 
as  I  did  my  country  acquaintance.  I  desire  your 
leave  to  use  them  as  to  me  shall  seem  meet,  without 
imputation  of  a  jilt;  for  since  I  make  declaration 
that  not  one  of  them  shall  have  me,  I  think  I  ought 
to  be  allowed  the  liberty  of  insulting  those  who  have 
the  vanity  to  believe  it  is  in  their  power  to  make  me 
break  that  resolution.  There  are  schools  for  learn- 
ing to  use  foils,  frequented  by  those  who  never 
design  to  fight;  and  this  useless  way  of  aiming  at 
the  heart,  without  design  to  wound  it  on  either  side, 
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is  the  play  with  which  I  am  resolved  to  divert 
myself.  The  man  who  pretends  to  win,  I  shall  use 
him  like  one  who  comes  into  a  fencing-school  to 
pick  a  quarrel.  I  hope  upon  this  foundation  you 
will  give  me  the  free  use  of  the  natural  and  artifi- 
cial force  of  my  eyes,  looks,  and  gestures.  As  for 
verbal  promises,  I  will  make  none,  but  shall  have 
no  mercy  on  the  conceited  interpreters  of  glances 
and  motions.  I  am  particularly  skilled  in  the  down- 
cast eye,  and  the  recovery  into  a  sudden  full  aspect 
and  away  again,  as  you  may  have  seen  sometimes 
practised  by  us  country  beauties  beyond  all  that  you 
have  observed  in  courts  and  cities.  Add  to  this,  sir, 
that  I  have  a  ruddy  heedless  look  which  covers  arti- 
fice the  best  of  any  thing.  Though  I  can  dance 
very  well,  I  affect  a  tottering  untaught  way  of  walk- 
ing, by  which  I  appear  an  easy  prey;  and  never 
exert  my  instructed  charms,  until  I  find  I  have  en- 
gaged a  pursuer.  Be  pleased,  sir,  to  print  this 
letter,  which  will  certainly  begin  the  chase  of  a  rich 
widow.  The  many  foldings,  escapes,  returns,  and 
doubling?,  which  I  make,  I  shall  from  time  to  time 
communicate  to  you,  for  the  better  instruction  of  all 
females,  who  set  up,  like  me,  for  reducing  the  pre- 
sent exorbitant  power  and  insolence  of  man. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Your  faithful  correspondent, 

Relicta  Lovely." 

'  Dear  Mr.  Spectator, 

\  I  depend  upon  your  professed  respect 
for  virtuous  love,  for  your  immediately  answering 
the  design  of  this  letter;  which  is  no  other  than  to 
lay  before  the  world  the  severity  of  certain  parents, 
who  desire  to  suspend  the  marriage  of  a  discreet 
young  woman  of  eighteen  three  years  longer,  for 
no  other  reason  but  that  of  her  being  too  young  to 
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enter  into  that  state.  As  to  the  consideration  of 
riches,  my  circumstances  are  such,  that  I  cannot  be 
suspected  to  make  my  addresses  to  her  on  such  low 
motives  as  avarice  or  ambition.  If  ever  innocence, 
wit,  and  beauty,  united  their  utmost  charms,  they 
have  in  her.  1  wish  you  would  expatiate  a  little  on 
this  subject,  and  admonish  her  parents  that  it  may 
be  from  the  very  imperfection  of  human  nature 
itself,  and  not  any  personal  frailty  of  her  or  me, 
that  our  inclinations  baffled  at  present  may  alter; 
and  while  we  are  arguing  with  ourselves  to  put  off 
the  enjoyment  of  our  present  passions,  our  affec- 
tions may  change  their  objects  in  the  operation. 
It  is  a  very  delicate  subject  to  talk  upon;  .but  if  it 
were  but  hinted,  I  am  in  hopes  it  would  give  the 
parties  concerned  some  reflexion  that  might  expe- 
dite our  happiness.  There  is  a  possibility,  and  I 
hope  I  may  say  it  without  imputation  of  immodesty 
to  her  I  love  with  the  highest  honour;  I  say  there 
is  a  possibility  this  delay  may  be  as  painful  to  her  as 
it  is  to  me;  if  it  be  as  much,  it  must  be  more,  by 
reason  of  the  severe  rules  the  sex  are  under,  in 
being  denied  even  the  relief  of  complaint.  If  you 
oblige  me  in  this,  and  I  succeed,  I  promise  you  a 
place  at  my  wedding,  and  a  treatment  suitable  to 
your  spectatorial  dignity. 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

Eustace.' 

'Sir, 

'  I  yesterday  heard  a  young  gentleman, 
that  looked  as  if  he  was  just  come  to  the  gown  and 
a  scarf,  upon  evil-speaking ;  which  subject  you 
know  archbishop  Tillotson  has  so  nobly  handled  in 
a  sermon  in  his  folio.  As  soon  as  ever  he  had 
named  his  text,  and  had  opened  a  little  the  drift  of 
his  discourse,  I  was  in  great  hopes  he  had  been  one 
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of  sir  Roger's  chaplains.    I  have  conceived  so  great 
an  idea  of  the  charming  discourse  above,  that  I 
should  have  thought  one  part  of  my  sabbath  very 
well  spent  in  hearing  a  repetition  of  it.     But,  alas ! 
Mr.  Spectator,  this  reverend  divine   gave  us  his 
grace's  sermon,  and  yet  I  do  not  know  how;  even 
I,  that  I  am  sure  have  read  it  at  least  twenty  times, 
could  not  tell  what  to  make  of  it,  and  was  at  a  loss 
sometimes  to  guess  what  the  man  aimed  at.     He 
was  so  just  indeed,  as  to  give  us  all  the  heads  and 
the  sub-divisions  of  the  sermon;  and  farther  I  think 
there  was  not  one  beautiful  thought  in  it  but  what 
we  had.     But  then,  sir,  this  gentleman  made   so 
many  pretty  additions ;  and  he  could  never  give  us 
a  paragraph  of  the  sermon,  but   he  introduced  it 
with  something  which  methought  looked  more  like 
a  design  to  show   his   own  ingenuity  than  to  in- 
struct the  people.     In  short,  he  added  and  curtailed 
in  such  a  manner,  that  he  vexed  me;  insomuch 
that  I  could  not  forbear  thinking,  (what  I  confess  I 
ought  not  to  have  thought  in  so  holy  a  place)  that 
this  young  spark  was  as  justly  blameable  as  Bullock 
or  Penkethman,  when  they  mend  a  noble  play  of 
Shakspeare  or  Jonson.     Pray,  sir,   take  this  into 
your  consideration;  and,  if  we  must  be  entertained 
with  the  works  of  any  of  those  great  men,  desire 
these  gentlemen  to  give  them  us  as  they  find  them, 
that  so  when  we  read  them  to  our  families  at  home 
they  may  the  better  remember  they  have  heard 
them  at  church. 

Sir, 

Your  humble  servant/ 
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—-Non  deficit  alter.  VIRG.  JEn.  vi.  143. 

A  second  is  not  wanting. 


*  Mr.  Spectator, 

'  There  is  no  part  of  your  writings  vvhic 
I  have  in  more  esteem  than  your  criticism  upon 
Milton.  It  is  an  honourable  and  candid  endeavour 
to  set  the  works  of  our  noble  writers  in  the  graceful 
light  which  they  deserve.  You  will  lose  much  of  my 
kind  inclination  towards  you,  if  you  do  not  attempt 
the  encomium  of  Spenser  also,  or  at  least  indulge 
my  passion  for  that  charming  author  so  far  as  to 
print  the  loose  hints  I  now  give  you  on  that  subject. 

•  Spenser's  general  plan  is  the  representation  of 
six  virtues— holiness,  temperance,  chastity,  friend- 
ship, justice,  and  courtesy — in  six  legends  by  six 
persons.  The  six  personages  are  supposed,  under 
proper  allegories  suitable  to  their  respective  cha- 
racters, to  do  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  full  mani- 
festation of  the  respective  virtues  which  they  are  to 
exert. 

1  These  one  might  undertake  to  show  under  the 
several  heads  are  admirably  drawn ;  no  images  im- 
proper, and  most  surprisingly  beautiful.  The  Red- 
cross  Knight  runs  through  the  whole  steps  of  the 
Christian  life ;  Guyon  does  all  that  temperance  can 
possibly  require;  Britomartis  (a  woman)  observes 
the  true  rules  of  unaffected  chastity;  Arthegal  is 
in  every  respect  of  life  strictly  and  wisely  just: 
Calidore  is  rightly  courteous. 
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'  In  short,  in  Fairy-land,  where  knights-errant 
have  a  full  scope  to  range,  and  to  do  even  what 
Ariostos  or  Orlandos  could  not  do  in  the  world  with- 
out breaking  into  credibility,  Spenser's  knights  have, 
under  those  six  heads,  given  a  full  and  truly  poeti- 
cal system  of  Christian,  public,  and  low  life. 

'  His  legend  of  friendship  is  more  diffuse,  and 
yet  even  there  the  allegory  is  finely  drawn,  only 
the  heads  various;  one  knight  could  not  there  sup- 
port all  the  parts. 

*  To  do  honour  to  his  country,  prince  Arthur  is 
an  universal  hero ;  in  holiness,  temperance,  chastity, 
and  justice,  super-excellent.  For  the  same  reason, 
and  to  compliment  queen  Elizabeth,  Gloriana,  queen 
of  fairies,  whose  court  was  the  asylum  of  the  op- 
pressed, represents  that  glorious  queen.  At  her 
commands  all  these  knights  set  forth,  and  only  at 
hers  the  Redcross  Knight  destroys  the  dragon, 
Guyon  overturns  the  Bower  of  Bliss,  Arthegal  (i.  e. 
Justice)  beats  down  Geryoneo  (i.  e.  Philip  II.  king 
of  Spain)  to  rescue  Beige  (i.  e.  Holland),  and  he 
beats  the  Grantorto  (the  same  Philip  in  another 
lioht)  to  restore  Irena  (i.  e.  Peace  to  Europe). 

°<  Chastity  being  the  first  female  virtue,  Brito- 
martis  is  a  Briton;  her  part  is  fine,  though  it  re- 
quires explication.  His  style  is  very  poetical ;  no 
puns,  affectations  of  wit,  forced  antitheses,  or  any 
of  that  low  tribe. 

'  His  old  words  are  all  true  English,  and  num- 
bers exquisite ;  and  since  of  words  there  is  the 
multa  renascentur,  since  they  are  all  proper,  such  a 
poem  should  not  (any  more  than  Milton's)  consist 
all  of  it  of  common  ordinary  words.  See  instances 
of  descriptions. 
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Causeless  jealousy  in  Britomartis,  v.  6*,  14,  in  its 
restlessness. 

"  Like  as  a  wayward  child,  whose  sounder  sleep 
Is  broken  with  some  fearful  dreams  affright, 
With  froward  will  doth  set  himself  to  weep, 
Ne  can  be  still'd  for  all  his  nurse's  might, 
But  kicks  and  squalls,  and  shrieks  for  fell  despite; 
Now  scratching  her,  and  her  loose  locks  misusing, 
Now  seeking  darkness,  and  now  seeking  light ; 
Then  craving  suck,  and  then  the  suck  refusing: 
Such  was  this  lady's  loves  in  her  loves  fond  accusing." 

Curiosity  occasioned  by  jealousy,  upon  occasion  of  her 
lover's  absence.     Ibid.  Stan.  8,  9« 

■  Then  as  she  look'd  long,  at  last  she  spy'd 

One  coming  towards  her  with  hasty  speed, 
Well  ween'd  she  then,  ere  him  she  plain  descry'd, 

That  it  was  one  sent  from  her  love  indeed : 
Whereat  her  heart  was  filFd  with  hope  and  dread, 

Ne  would  she  stay  till  he  in  place  could  come, 
But  ran  to  meet  him  forth  to  know  his  tiding's  somme : 

Even  in  the  door  him  meeting,  she  begun. 

*  And  where  is  he,  thy  lord,  and  how  far  hence  ? 

Declare  at  once ;  and  hath  he  lost  or  won  ?" 

Care  and  his  house  are  described  thus,  iv.  6*,  33, 
34,  35. 

•  Not  far  away,  nor  meet  for  any  guest, 

They  spy'd  a  little  cottage,  like  some  poor  man's  nest. 

34. 

M  There  entering  in,  they  found  the  good  man's  sel£ 

Full  busily  unto  his  work  ybent, 

Who  was  so  weel  a  wretched  wearish  elf, 

With  hollow  eyes  and  raw-bone  cheeks  far  spent, 

As  if  he  had  in  prison  long  been  pent. 

Full  black  and  griesly  did  his  face  appear, 

Besmear'd  with  smoke  that  nigh  his  eye-sight  blent, 

With  rugged  beard  and  hoary  shaggy  heare, 

The  which  he  never  wont  to  comb,  or  comely  shew- 
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35. 

•*  Rude  was  his  garment,  and  to  rags  all  rent, 

No  better  had  he,  ne  for  better  cared ; 

His  blistred  hands  amongst  the  cinders  brent, 

And  fingers  filthy  with  long  nails  prepared, 

Right  fit  to  rend  the  food  on  which  he  fared. 

His  name  was  Care;  a  blacksmith  by  his  trade, 

That  neither  day  nor  night  from  working  spared, 

But  to  small  purpose  iron  wedges  made, 

These  be  unquiet  thoughts  that  careful  minds  invade.** 

*  Homer's  epithets  were  much  admired  by  anti- 
quity :  see  what  great  justness  and  variety  there  are 
in  these  epithets  of  the  trees  in  the  forest,  where 
the  Redcross  Knight  lost  Truth.  B.  i.  Cant.  i. 
Stan.  8,  Q. 

"  The  sailing  pine,  the  cedar  proud  and  tall, 
The  vine-prop  elm,  the  poplar  never  dry. 
The  builder-oak,  sole  king  of  forests  all, 
The  aspine  good  for  staves,  the  cypress  funeral. 

9- 

"  The  laurel,  meed  of  mighty  conquerors, 
And  poet's  sage ;  the  fir  that  weepeth  still. 
The  willow  worn  of  forlorn  paramours, 
The  yew  obedient  to  the  bender's  will, 
The  birch  for  shafts,  the  sallow  for  the  mill: 
The  myrrhe  sweet,  bleeding  in  the  bitter  wound, 
The  war-like  beech,  the  ash,  for  nothing  ill, 
The  fruitful  olive,  and  the  plantane  round, 
The  carver  holm,  the  maple  seldom  inward  sound." 

'  I  shall  trouble  you  no  more,  but  desire  you  to 
let  me  conclude  with  these  verses,  though  I  think 
they  have  already  been  quoted  by  you.  They  are 
directions  to  young  ladies  oppressed  with  calumny, 
vi.  6,  14. 

4  The  best  (said  he)  that  I  can  you  advise, 
Is  to  avoid  the  occasion  of  the  ill ; 
For  when  the  cause  whence  evil  doth  arise 
Removed  is,  the  effect  surceaseth  still. 
M  2 
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Abstain  From  pleasure  and  restrain  your  will, 

Subdue  desire  and  bridle  loose  delight, 

Use  scanted  diet,  and  forbear  your  fill, 

Shun  secresy,  and  talk  in  open  sight; 

So  shall  you  soon  repair  your  present  evil  plight." 

T. 
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Format  enlm  natura  print  not  intut  ad  omncm 
Fortunarum  habit urn  ;  juvat,  aut  impellit  ad  iram, 
Aut  ad  bumum  marore  gravi  deducit,  et  angit : 
Pott  effert  animl  motus  interprete  lingua. 

HGR.  Ars.Poet.ver.ioS. 

For  nature  forms  and  softens  us  within, 
And  writes  our  fortune's  changes  in  our  face: 
Pleasure  enchants,  impetuous  rage  transports, 
And  grief  dejects,  and  wrings  the  tortur'd  soul : 
And  these  are  all  interpreted  by  speech. 

ROSCOMMON. 


My  friend  the  Templar,  whom  I  have  so  often 
mentioned  in  these  writings,  having  determined  to 
lay  aside  his  poetical  studies,  in  order  to  a  closer 
pursuit  of  the  law,  has  put  together,  as  a  farewell 
essay,  some  thoughts  concerning  pronunciation  and 
action,  which  he  has  given  me  leave  to  communi- 
cate to  the  public.  They  are  chiefly  collected  from 
his  favourite  author  Cicero,  who  is  known  to  have 
been  an  intimate  friend  of  Roscius  the  actor,  and  a 
good  judge  of  dramatic  performances,  as  well  as 
the  most  eloquent  pleader  of  the  time  in  which  he 
lived. 
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Cicero  concludes  his  celebrated  books  De  Ora- 
tore  with  some  precepts  for  pronunciation  and  ac- 
tion, without  which  part  he  affirms  that  the  best  ora- 
tor in  the  world  can  never  succeed;  and  an  indiffe- 
rent one,  who  is  master  of  this,  shall  gain  much 
greater  applause.  '  What  could  make  a  stronger 
impression,'  says  he,  *  than  those  exclamations  of 
Gracchus  ? — "  Whether  shall  I  turn  ?  Wretch  that 
I  am!  to  what  place  betake  myself?  Shall  I  go  to 
the  capitol  ?  Alas !  it  is  overflowed  with  my  bro- 
ther's blood.  Or  shall  I  retire  to  my  house;  Yet 
there  I  behold  my  mother  plunged  in  misery,  weep- 
ing and  despairing!"  These  breaks  and  turns  of 
passion,  it  seems,  were  so  inforced  by  the  eyes, 
voice,  and  gesture  of  the  speaker,  that  his  very 
enemies  could  not  refrain  from  tears.  '  I  insist,' 
says  Tully,  '  upon  this  the  rather,  because  our  ora- 
tors, who  are  as  it  were  actors  of  the  truth  itself, 
have  quitted  this  manner  of  speaking ;  and  the 
players,  who  are  but  the  imitators  of  truth,  have 
taken  it  up.' 

I  shall  therefore  pursue  the  hint  he  has  here  given 
me,  and  for  the  service  of  the  British  stage  I  shall 
copy  some  of  the  rules  which  this  great  Roman 
master  has  laid  down;  yet  without  confining  myself 
wholly  to  his  thoughts  or  words:  and  to  adapt  this 
essay  the  more  to  the  purpose  for  which  I  intend  it, 
instead  of  the  examples  he  has  inserted  in  this  dis- 
course out  of  the  ancient  tragedies,  I  shall  make  use 
of  parallel  passages  out  of  the  most  celebrated  of  our 
own. 

The  design  of  art  is  to  assist  action  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  representation  of  nature ;  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  reality  is  that  which  moves  us  in  all  repre- 
sentations, and  these  have  always  the  greater  force 
the  nearer  they  approach  to  nature,  and  the  less  they 
show  of  imitation. 

m  3 
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Nature  herself  has  assigned  to  every  motion  of  the 
soul  its  peculiar  cast  of  the  countenance,  tone  of  voice, 
and  manner  of  gesture,  through  the  whole  person  ; 
all  the  features  of  the  face  and  tones  of  the  voice  an- 
swer, like  strings  upon  musical  instruments,  to  the 
impressions  made  on  them  by  the  mind.  ThuS  the 
sounds  of  the  voice,  according  to  the  various  touches 
which  raise  them,  form  themselves  into  an  acute  or 
grave,  quick  or  slow,  loud  or  soft,  tone.  These 
too  may  be  subdivided  into  various  kinds  of  tones, 
as  the  gentle,  the  rough,  the  contracted,  the  diffuse, 
the  continued,  the  intermitted,  the  broken,  abrupt, 
winding,  softened,  or  elevated.  Every  one  of  these 
may  be  employed  with  art  and  judgment;  and  all 
supply  the  actor,  as  colours  do  the  painter,  with  an 
expressive  variety. 

Anger  exerts  its  peculiar  voice  in  an  acute,  raised, 
and  hurrying  sound.  The  passionate  character  of 
king  Lear,  as  it  is  admirably  drawn  by  Shakspeare, 
abounds  with  the  strongest  instances  of  this  kind. 

c  — —  Death !  Confusion ! 
Fiery!  what  quality?— why  Gloster!  Gloster! 
I'd  speak  with  the  duke  of  Cornwall  and  his  wife. 
Are  they  inform 'd  of  this?  my  breath  and  blood! 
Fiery!  the  fiery  duke !  i         &c. 

Sorrow  and  complaint,  demand  a  voice  quite  dif- 
ferent; flexible,  slow,  interrupted,  and  modulated 
in  a  mournful  tone :  as  in  that  pathetical  soliloquy 
of  cardinal  Wolsey  on  his  fall. 

*  Farewell!— a  long  farewell  to  all  my  greatness! 
This  is  the  state  of  man !         to  day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope ;  to-morrow  blossoms, 
And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him ; 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost, 
And  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a  ripening,  nips  his  root, 
And  then  he  falls  as  I  do.' 
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We  have  likewise  a  fine  example  of  this  in  the 
whole  of  Andromache  in  The  Distrest  Mother,  par- 
ticularly in  these  lines, 

*  1*11  go,  and  in  the  anguish  of  my  heart 
Weep  o'er  my  child   ■  If  he  muft  die,  my  life 

Is  wrapt  in  his,  I  shall  not  long  survive, 
Tis  for  his  sake  that  I  have  sufFer'd  life, 
Groan'd  in  captivity,  and  out-liv'd  Hector. 
Yes,  my  Astyanax,  we'll  go  together ! 
Together  to  the  realms  of  night  we'll  go; 
There  to  thy  ravish 'd  eyes  thy  sire  I'll  show, 
And  point  him  out  among  the  shades  below.' 

Fear  expresses  itself  in  a  low,  hesitating,  and  ab- 
ject sound.  If  the  reader  considers  the  following 
speech  of  lady  Macbeth,  while  her  husband  is  about 
the  murder  of  Duncan  and  his  grooms,  he  will  ima- 
gine her  even  affrighted  with  the  sound  of  her  own 
voice  while  she  is  speaking  it. 

'  Alas !  I  am  afraid  they  have  awak'd, 
And  'tis  not  done ;  th'  attempt,  and  not  the  deed. 
Confounds  us — Hark! — I  laid  the  daggers  ready, 
He  could  not  miss  them.     Had  he  not  resembled 
My  father  as  he  slept,  I  had  done  it.' 

Courage  assumes  a  louder  tone,  as  in  that  speech 
of  Don  Sebastian. 

*  Here  satiate  all  your  fury ; 

Let  fortune  empty  her  whole  quiver  on  me; 
I  have  a  soul  that  like  an  ample  shield 
Can  take  in  all,  and  verge  enough  for  more.' 

Pleasure  dissolves  into  a  luxurious,  mild,  tender, 
and  joyous  modulation ;  as  in  the  following  lines  in 
Caius  Marius. 

*  Lavinia!  O  there's  music  in  the  name, 
That,  softening  me  to  infant  tenderness, 

Makes  my  heart  spring  like  the  first  leap*  ©f  life.5 
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And  perplexity  is  different  from  all  these;  grave, 
but  not  bemoaning,  with  an  earnest  uniform  sound 
of  voice;  as  in  that  celebrated  speech  of  Hamlet, 

'  To  be,  or  not  to  be  ?  that  is  the  question. 

Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 

The  stings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune; 

Or  to  lake  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 

And  by  opposing  end  them.    To  die,  to  sleep ; 

No  more ;  and  by  a  sleep  to  say  We  end 

The  heart-ach,  and  a  thousand  natural  shocks 

That  flesh  is  heir  to;  'tis  a  consummation 

Devoutly  to  be  wish'd !     To  die,  to  sleep; 

To  sleep ;  perchance  to  dream !  Ay,  there's  the  rub ; 

For,  in  that  sleep  of  death,  what  dreams  may  come, 

When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil, 

Must  give  us  pause — There's  the  respect 

That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life; 

For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time, 

Th'oppressor's  wrongs,  the  proud  man's  contumely. 

The  pangs  of  despis'd  love,  the  law's  delay, 

The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 

That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes, 

When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 

With  a  £are  bodkin  ?     Who  would  fardles  bear, 

To  groan  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life  ? 

But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death, 

The  undiscover'd  country,  from  whose  bourn 

No  traveller  returns,  puzzles  the  will, 

And  makes  us  rather  choose  those  ills  we  have 

Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of.' 

As  all  these  varieties  of  voice  are  to  be  directed 
by  the  sense,  so  the  action  is  to  be  directed  by  the 
voice,  and  with  a  beautiful  propriety,  as  it  were,  to 
enforce  it.  The  arm,  which  by  a  strong  figure  Tully 
calls  the  orator's  weapon,  is  to  be  sometimes  raised 
and  extended ;  and  the  hand,  by  its  motion,  some- 
times to  lead,  and  sometimes  to  follow,  the  words 
as  they  are  uttered.  The  stamping  of  the  foot  too 
has  its  proper  expression  in  contention,  anger,  or 
absolute  command.     But  the  face  is  the  epitome  of 
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the  whole  man,  and  the  eyes  are  as  it  were  the  epi- 
tome of  the  face;  for  which  reason,  he  says,  the 
best  judges  among  the  Romans  were  not  extremely 
pleased  even  with  Roscius  himself  in  his  mask.  No 
part  of  the  body,  besides  the  face,  is  capable  of  as 
many  changes  as  there  are  different  emotions  in  the 
mind,  and  of  expressing  them  all  by  those  changes. 
Nor  is  this  to  be  done  without  the  freedom  of  the 
eyes;  therefore  Theophrastus  called  one,  who  barely 
rehearsed  his  speech  with  his  eyes  fixed,  an  '  absent 
actor/ 

As  the  countenance  admits  of  so  great  variety,  it 
requires  also  great  judgment  to  govern  it.  Not  that 
the  form  of  the  face  is  to  be  shifted  on  every  occasion, 
lest  it  turn  to  farce  and  buffoonery ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  eyes  have  a  wonderful  power  of  marking  the 
emotions  of  the  mind ;  sometimes  bv  a  stedfast  look, 
sometimes  by  a  careless  one— now  by  a  sudden  re- 
gard, then  by  a  joyful  sparkling,  as  the  sense  of  the 
word  is  diversified :  for  action  is,  as  it  were,  the 
speech  of  the  features  and  limbs,  and  must  therefore 
conform  itself  always  to  the  sentiments  of  the  soul. 
And  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  all  which  relates  to 
the  gesture  there  is  a  wonderful  force  implanted  by 
nature;  since  the  vulgar,  the  unskilful,  and  even 
the  most  barbarous,  are  chiefly  affected  by  this. 
None  are  moved  by  the  sound  of  words  but  those 
who  understand  the  language;  and  the  sense  of 
many  things  is  lost  upon  men  of  a  dull  apprehension : 
but  action  is  akiud  of  universal  tongue:  all  men  are 
subject  to  the  same  passions,  and  consequently  know 
the  same  marks  of  them  in  others,  by  which  they 
themselves  express  them. 

Perhaps  some  of  my  readers  may  be  of  opinion 
that  the  hints  I  have  here  made  use  of  out  of  Cicero 
are  somewhat  too  refined  for  the  players  on  our 
theatre;  in  answer  to  which,  I  venture  to  lay  it  down 
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as  a  maxim,  that  without  good  sense  no  one  can  be 
a  good  player,  and  that  he  is  very  unfit  to  personate 
the  dignity  of  a  Roman  hero  who  cannot  enter  into 
the  rules  for  pronunciation  and  gesture  delivered 
by  a  Roman  orator. 

There  is  another  thing  which  my  author  does  not 
think  too  minute  to  insist  on,  though  it  is  purely  me- 
chanical; and  that  is  the  right  pitching  of  the  voice. 
On  this  occasion  he  tells  the  story  of  Gracchus, 
who  employed  a  servant  with  a  little  ivory  pipe  to 
stand  behind  him,  and  give  him  the  right  pitch,  as 
often  as  he  wandered  too  far  from  the  proper  modula- 
tion. '  Every  voice,'  says  Tully, '  has  its  particular 
medium  and  compass,  and  the  sweetness  of  speech 
consists  in  leading  it  through  all  the  variety  of  tones 
naturally,  and  without  touching  any  extreme. 
Therefore,'  says  he,  '  leave  the  pipe  at  home,  but 
carry  the  sense  of  custom  with  you.' 
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£t  tib'i  praferri  segaudet 

OVID.  Met.  ii.  43®. 

■■He  heard, 
Well  pleas'd,  himself  before  himfdf  preferr'd. 

ADDISON. 

When  I  have  been  present  in  assemblies  where  my 
paper  has  been  talked  of,  I  have  been  very  well 
pleased  to  hear  those  who  would  detract  from  the 
author  of  it  observe,  that  the  letters  which  are  sent 
to  the  Spectator  are  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  any 
of  his  works.  Upon  this  occasion  many  letters  of 
mirth  are  usually  mentioned,  which  some  think  the 
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^Spectator  writ  to  himself,  and  which  others  com- 
mend because  they  fancy  he  received  them  from  his 
correspondents.     Such  are  those  from  the  valetudi- 
narian; the  inspector  of  the  sign-posts;  the  master 
of  the  fan-exercise;  with  that  of  the  hooped  petti- 
coat; that  of  Nicholas  Hart  the  annual  sleeper; 
that  from  Sir  John  Envil;  that  upon  the  London 
Cries;  with  multitudes  of  the  same  nature.  As  I  love 
nothing  more  than  to  mortify  the  ill-natured,  that 
I  may  do  it  effectually,  I  must  acquaint  them  they 
have  very  often  praised  me  when  they  did  not   de- 
sign it,   and  that  they  have  approved  my  writings 
when  they  thought  they  had  derogated  from  them. 
I  have  heard  several  of  these  unhappy  gentlemen 
proving,  by  undeniable  arguments,  that  I  was  not 
able  to  pen  a  letter  which  I  had  written  the  day  be- 
fore.    Nay,   I  have  heard  some  of  them  throwing 
out  ambiguous  expressions,  and  giving  the  company 
reason  to  suspect  that  they  themselves   did  me  the 
honour  to  send  me  such  and  such  aparticular  epistle, 
which  happened  to  be  talked  of  with  the  esteem  or 
approbation  of    those  who  were  present.     These 
rigid  critics  are  so  afraid  of  allowing  me  any  thing 
which  does  not  belong  to  me,  that  they  will  not  be 
positive    whether  the  lion,   the  wild  boar,  and  the 
flower-pots  in  the  play-house,  did  not  actually  write 
those  letters  which  came  to  me  in  their    names. 
I  must  therefore  inform  these  gentlemen,  that  I  often 
choose  this  way  of  casting  my  thoughts  into  a  letter, 
for  the  following  reasons.    First,  out  of  the  policy 
of  those  who  try  their  jest  upon  another,  before  they 
own  it  themselves.  Secondly,  because  I  would  extort 
a  little  praise  from  such  who  will  never  applaud  any 
thing  whose  author  is  known  and  certain.     Thirdly, 
because  it  gave  me  an   opportunity  of  introducing 
a  greut  variety  of  characters  into   my  work,  which 
could  not  have  been  done  had  I  always  written  in 
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the  person  of  the  Spectator.  Fourthly,  because  the 
dignity  spectatorial  would  have  suffered  had  I  pub- 
lished as  from  myself  those  severe  ludicrous  compo- 
sitions which  I  have  ascribed  to  fictitious  names 
and  characters.  And  lastly,  because  they  often 
serve  to  bring  in  more  naturally  such  additional  re- 
flexions as  have  been  placed  at  the  end  of  them. 

There  are  others  who  have  likewise  done  me  a 
very  particular  honour,  though  undesignedly.  These 
are  such  who  will  needs  have  it  that  I  have  trans- 
lated or  borrowed  many  of  my  thoughts  out  of 
books  which  are  written  in  other  languages.  I  have 
heard  of  a  person,  who  is  more  famous  for  his  library 
than  his  learning,  that  has  asserted  this  more  than 
once  in  his  private  conversation*.  Were  it  true, 
I  am  sure  he  could  not  speak  it  from  his  own  know- 
ledge; but,  had  he  read  the  books  which  he  has 
collected,  he  would  find  this  accusation  to  be  wholly 
groundless.  Those  who  are  truly  learned  will  acquit 
me  in  this  point,  in  which  I  have  been  so  far  from 
offending,  that  I  have  been  scrupulous,  perhaps  to  a 
fault,  in  quoting  the  authors  of  several  passages 
which  I  might  have  made  my  own.  But,  as  this 
assertion  is  in  reality  an  encomium  on  what  I  have 
published,  I  ought  rather  to  glory  in  it  than  endea- 
vour to  confute  it. 

Some  are  so  very  willing  to  alienate  from  me  that 
small  reputation  which  might  accrue  to  me  from  any 
of  these  my  speculations,  that  they  attribute  some  of 
the  best  of  them  to  those  imaginary  manuscripts  with 
which  I  have  introduced  them.  There  are  others,  I 
must  confess,  whose  objections  have  given  me  a 
greater  concern,  as  they  seem  to  reflect,  under  this 

•  The  person  here  alluded  to  was  most  probably  Mr.  Thomas 
Rawlinson,  ridiculed  by  Addison  under  the  name  of  Tom  Folio  in 
the  Tatler,  No.  158. 
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head,  rather  on  my  morality  than  on  my  invention. 
These  are  they  who  say  an  author  is  guilty  of  falsc^- 
hood,  when  he  talks  to  the  public  of  manuscripts 
which  he  never  saw,  or  describes  scenes  of  action 
or  discourse  in  which  he  was  never  engaged.  But 
these  gentlemen  would  do  well  to  consider,  that 
there  is  not  a  fable  or  parable,  which  ever  was  made 
use  of,  that  is  not  liable  to  this  exception ;  since 
nothing,  according  to  this  notion,  can  be  related 
innocently,  which  was  not  once  matter  of  fact. 
Besides,  I  think  the  most  ordinary  reader  may  be 
able  to  discover,  by  my  way  of  writing,  what  I 
deliver  in  these  occurrences  as  truth,  and  what  as 
fiction. 

Since  I  am  unawares  engaged  in  answering  the 
several  objections  which  have  been  made  against 
these  my  works,  I  must  take  notice  that  there  are 
some  who  affirm  a  paper  of  this  nature  should  always 
turn  upon  diverting  subjects,  and  others  who  find 
fault  with  every  one  of  them  that  hath  not  an  imme- 
diate tendency  to  the  advancement  of  religion  or 
learning.  I  shall  leave  these  gentlemen  to  dispute 
it  out  among  themselves ;  since  I  see  one  half  of  my 
conduct  patronised  by  each  side.  Were  I  serious 
on  an  improper  subject,  or  trifling  in  a  serious  one, 
I  should  deservedly  draw  upon  me  the  censure  of  my 
readers ;  or  were  I  conscious  of  any  thing  in  my 
writings  that  is  not  innocent  at  least,  or  that  the 
greatest  part  of  them  were  not  sincerely  designed 
to  discountenance  vice  and  ignorance,  and  support 
the  interest  of  truth,  wisdom,  and  virtue,  I  should  be 
more  severe  upon  myself  than  the  public  is  disposed 
to  be.  In  the  mean  while  I  desire  my  reader  to 
consider  every  particular  paper  or  discourse,  as 
a  distinct  tract  by  itself,  and  independent  of  every 
thing  that  goes  before  or  after  it. 

VOL.  XIV.  N 
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I  shall  end  this  paper  with  the  following  letter, 
which  was  really  sent  me,  as  some  others  have  been 
which  I  have  published,  and  for  which  I  must  own 
myself  indebted  to  their  respective  writers. 

■  Sir, 

'  I  was  this  morning  in  a  company  of  your 
well-wishers,  when  we  read  over,  with  great  satis- 
faction, Tully's  observations  on  action  adapted  to 
the  British  theatre :  though,  by  the  way,  we  were 
very  sorry  to  find  that  you  have  disposed  of  another 
member  of  your  club.  Poor  Sir  Roger  is  dead,  and 
the  worthy  clergyman  dying;  captain  Sentry  has 
taken  possession  of  a  good  estate;  Will  Honeycomb 
has  married  a  farmer's  daughter;  and  the  Templar 
withdraws  himself  into  the  business  of  his  own  pro- 
fession. What  will  all  this  end  in  ?  We  are  afraid 
it  portends  no  good  to  the  public.  Unless  you  very 
speedily  fix  a  day  for  the  election  of  new  members, 
we  are  under  apprehensions  of  losing  the  British 
Spectator.  I  hear  of  a  party  of  ladies  who  intend 
to  address  you  on  this  subject:  and  I  question  not, 
if  you  do  not  give  us  the  slip  very  suddenly,  that 
you  will  receive  addresses  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  to  continue  so  useful  a  work.  Pray  de- 
liver us  out  of  this  perplexity;  and,  among  the 
multitude  of  your  readers,  you  will  particularly 
oblige 

Your  most  sincere  friend  and  servant, 
O.  Philo-Spec' 
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-Faciei   turn  omnibus  una, 


Nee  diver  sa  tamctf 

OVID.  Met.  ii.  I  a. 


Similar,  though  not  the  fame- 

Those  who  were  skilful  in  anatomy,  among  the  an- 
cients, concluded,  from  the  outward  and  inward 
make  of  an  human  body,  that  it  was  the  work  of  a 
Being  transcendently  wise  and  powerful.  As  the 
world  grew  more  enlightened  in  this  art,  their  dis- 
coveries gave  them  fresh  opportunities  of  admiring 
the  conduct  of  Providence  in  the  formation  of  a  hu- 
man body.  Galen  was  converted  by  his  dissections, 
and  could  not  but  own  a  Supreme  Being  upon  a  sur- 
vey of  this  his  handy-work.  There  were,  indeed, 
many  parts,  of  which  the  old  anatomists  did  not 
know  the  certain  use;  but,  as  they  saw  the  most  of 
those  which  they  examined  were  adapted  with  ad- 
mirable art  to  their  several  functions,  they  did  uot 
question  but  those,  whose  uses  they  could  not  deter- 
mine, were  contrived  with  the  same  wisdom  for  re- . 
spective  ends  and  purposes.  Since  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  has  been  found  out,  and  many  other 
great  discoveries  have  been  made  by  our  modern 
anatomists,  we  see  new  wonders  in  the  human 
frame,  and  discern  several  important  uses  for  those 
parts,  which  uses  the  ancients  knew  nothing  of.  In 
short,  the  body  of  man  is  such  a  subject  as  stands 
the  utmost  test  of  examination.  Though  it  appears 
formed  with  the  nicest  wisdom,  upon  the  most  su- 
N  2 
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perficial  survey  of  it,  it  still  mends  upon  the  search, 
and  produces  our  surprise  and  amazement  in  pro- 
portion as  we  pry  into  it.  What  I  have  here  said 
of  an  human  body  may  be  applied  to  the  body  of 
every  animal  which  has  been  the  subject  of  anato- 
mical observations. 

The  body  of  an  animal  is  an  object  adequate  to 
our  senses.  It  is  a  particular  system  of  Providence 
that  lies  in  a  narrow  compass.  The  eye  is  able  to 
command  it,  and  by  successive  inquiries  can  search 
into  all  its  parts.  Could  the  body  of  the  whole 
earth,  or  indeed  the  whole  universe,  be  thus  sub- 
mitted to  the  examination  of  our  senses,  were  it  not 
too  big  and  disproportioned  for  our  inquiries,  too 
unwieldy  for  the  management  of  the  eye  and  hand, 
there  is  no  question  but  it  would  appear  to  us  as  cu- 
rious and  well-contrived  a  frame  as  that  of  the  hu- 
man body.  We  should  see  the  same  concatenation 
and  subserviency,  the  same  necessity  and  usefulness, 
the  same  beauty  and  harmony,  in  all  and  every  of 
its  parts,  as  what  we  discover  in  the  body  of  every 
single  animal. 

The  more  extended  our  reason  is,  and  the  more 
able  to  grapple  with  immense  objects,  the  greater 
still  are  those  discoveries  which  it  makes  of  wisdom 
and  providence  in  the  works  of  the  creation.  A  sir 
Isaac  Newton,  who  stands  up  as  the  miracle  of  the 
present  age,  can  look  through  a  whole  planetary 
system;  consider  it  in  its  weight,  number  and  mea- 
sure; and  draw  from  it  as  many  demonstrations  of 
infinite  power  and  wisdom,  as  a  more  confined  un- 
derstanding is  able  to  deduce  from  the  system  of  an 
human  body. 

But  to  return  to  our  speculations  on  anatomy,  I 
shall  here  consider  the  fabric  and  texture  of  the  bo- 
dies of  animals  in  one  particular  view :  which,  in 
my  opinion,  shows  the  hand  of  a  thinking  and  all- 
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wise  Being  in  their  formation,  with  the  evidence  of 
a  thousand  demonstrations.  I  think  we  may  lay  this 
down  as  an  incontested  principle,  that  chance  never 
acts  in  a  perpetual  uniformity  and  consistence  with 
itself.     If  one  should  always  fling  the  same  number 
with  ten  thousand  dice,  or  see  every  throw  just  five 
times  less,  or  five  times  more  in  number,   than  the 
throw  which  immediately  preceded  it,  who  would 
not  imagine  there  is  some  invisible  power  which  di- 
rects the  cast  ?  This  is  the  proceeding  which  we  find 
in  the  operations  of  nature.     Every  kind  of  animal 
is  diversified  by  different  magnitudes,  each  of  which 
gives  rise  to  a  different  species.  Let  a  man  trace  the*., 
dog  or  lion  kind,  and  he  will  observe  how  many  of 
the  works  of  nature  are  published,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression,  in  a  variety  of  editions.  If  we  look  into 
the  reptile  world,    or  into  those  different  kinds  of 
animals  that  fill  the  element  of  water,  we  meet  with 
the  same  repetition  among  several  species,  that  dif- 
fer very  little  from  one  another,  but  in  size  and  bulk. 
You  find  the  same  creature   that  is  drawn  at  large 
copied  out    in  several  proportions  and  ending  in 
miniature.  It  would  be  tedious  to  produce  instances 
of  this  regular  conduct  in  Providence,  as  it  would 
be  superfluous  to  those  who  are  versed  in  the  natu- 
ral history  of  animals.  The  magnificent  harmony  of 
the  universe  is  such  that  we  may  observe  innumera- 
ble divisions   running  upon  the  same  ground.     I 
might  also  extend  this  speculation  to  the  dead  parts 
of  nature,  in  which  we  may  find  matter  disposed 
into  many  similar  systems,  as  well  in  our  survey 
of  stars  and  planets  as  of  stones,  vegetables,  and 
other  sublunary  parts  of  the  creation.  In  a  word, 
Providence  has  shown  the  richness  of    its  good- 
ness and  wisdom,  not  on  1    in  the  production  of 
many  original  species,  bu  t  in  the   multiplicity  of 
n3 
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descants*  which  it  has  made  on  every  original  spe- 
cies in  particular. 

But  to  pursue  this  thought  still  farther.  Every 
living  creature  considered  in  itself  has  many  very 
complicated  parts  that  are  exact  copies  of  some 
other  parts  which  it  possesses,  and  which  are  com- 
plicated in  the  same  manner.  One  eye  would  have 
been  sufficient  for  the  subsistence  and  preservation 
of  an  animal ;  but,  in  order  to  better  his  condition, 
we  see  another  placed  with  a  mathematical  exact- 
ness in  the  same  most  advantageous  situation,  and 
in  every  particular  of  the  same  size  and  texture.  Isit 
possible  for  chance  to  be  thus  delicate  and  uniform 
in  her  operations  ?  Should  a  million  of  dice  turn  up 
together  twice  the  same  number,  the  wonder  would 
be  nothing  in  comparison  with  this.  But  when  we 
see  this  similitude  and  resemblance  in  the  arm, 
the  hand,  the  fingers;  when  we  see  one  half  of  the 
body  entirely  correspond  with  the  other  in  all  those 
minute  strokes,  without  which  a  man  might  have 
very  well  subsisted ;  nay,  when  we  often  see  a  single 
part  repeated  an  hundred  times  in  the  same  body 
notwithstanding  it  consists  of  the  most  intricate 
weaving  of  numberless  fibres,  and  these  parts  dif- 
fering still  in  magnitude,  as  the  convenience  of  their 
particular  situation  requires;  sure  a  man  must  have 
a  strange  cast  of  understanding,  who  does  not  dis- 
cover the  finger  of  God  in  so  wonderful  a  work. 
These  duplicates  in  those  parts  of  the  body,  without 
which  a  man  might  have  very  well  subsisted,  though 
not  so  well  as  with  them,  are  a  plain  demonstration 
of  an  all-wise  Contriver,  as  those  more  numerous 
copyings  which  are  found  among  the  vessels  of  the 

*  Meant  perhaps    for   ttcscnts,  i.  c.  progress  downwards.—* 

JOUNSON. 
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same  body  are  evident  demonstrations  that  they 
could  not  be  the  work  of  chance.  This  argument 
receives  additional  strength,  if  we  apply  it  to  every 
animal  and  insect  within  our  knowledge,  as  well  as 
to  those  numberless  living  creatures  that  are  objects 
too  minute  for  an  human  eye ;  and  if  we  consider 
how  the  several  species  in  this  whole  world  of  life 
resemble  one  another  in  very  many  particulars,  so 
far  as  is  convenient  for  their  respective  states  of 
existence,  it  is  much  more  probable  that  an  hundred 
millions  of  dice  should  be  casually  thrown  an  hun- 
dred millions  of  times  in  the  same  number,  than  that 
the  body  of  any  single  animal  should  be  produced  by 
the  fortuitous  concourse  of  matter.  And  that  the 
like  chance  should  arise  in  innumerable  instances 
requires  a  degree  of  credulity  that  is  not  under  the 
direction  of  common  sense.  We  may  carry  this 
consideration  yet  further,  if  we  reflect  on  the  two 
sexes  in  every  living  species,  with  their  resem- 
blance to  each  other,  and  those  particular  distinc- 
tions that  were  necessary  for  the  keeping  up  of  this 
great  world  of  life. 

There  are  many  more  demonstrations  of  a  Su- 
preme Being,  and  of  his  transcendent  wisdom, 
power,  and  goodness,  in  the  formation  of  the  body 
of  a  living  creature,  for  which  I  refer  my  reader  to 
other  writings,  particularly  to  the  sixth  book  of  the 
poem  entitled  Creation  *,  where  the  anatomy  of  the 
human  body  is  described  with  great  perspicuity  and 
elegance.  I  have  been  particular  on  the  thought 
which  runs  through  this  speculation,  because  I  have 
■ot  seen  it  enlarged  upon  by  others. 

0. 

*  Creation.    A  poem  by  sir  Richard  Blackmore. 
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ICunquam  ita  quisquam  bene  subducta  ratione  ad  viiamfuit, 
$%uin  res,  atas,  usus  semper  atiquid  apportet  novi, 
illiquid  moneat.    ut  ilia,  qua  te  scire  credas,  nescias  ; 
£t,  qua  tibi  putaris  prima,  in  experiendo  ut  repudies. 

TER.  Adelph.  Act.  v.  Sc.  4. 

No  man  was  ever  so  completely  skilled  in  the  conduct  of  life, 
as  not  to  receive  new  information  from  age  and  experience: 
insomuch  that  we  find  ourselves  really  ignorant  of  what  we 
thought  we  understood,  and  see  cause  to  reject  what  we 
fancied  our  truest  interest. 


There  are,  I  think,  sentiments  in  the  following  let- 
ter from  my  friend  captain  Sentry,  which  discover 
a  rational  and  equal  frame  of  mind,  as  well  prepared 
for  an  advantageous  as  an  unfortunate  change  of 
condition. 

Coverley-hall,  Nov.  15, 
*   SlR,  Worcestershire. 

'  I  am  come  to  the  succession  of  the  estate 
of  my  honoured  kinsman,  sir  Roger  de  Coverley; 
and  I  assure  you  I  find  it  no  easy  task  to  keep  up 
the  figure  of  master  of  the  fortune  which  was  so 
handsomely  enjoyed  by  that  honest  plain  man.  I 
cannot  (with  respect  to  the  great  obligations  I  have, 
be  it  spoken)  reflect  upon  his  character,  but  I  am 
confirmed  in  the  truth  which  I  have,  I  think,  heard 
spoke.D  at  the  club,  to  wit,  that  a  man  of  a  warm  and 
well-disposed  heart,  with  a  very  small  capacity,  is 
highly  superior  in  human  society  to  him  who,  with 
the  greatest  talents,  is  cold  and  languid  in  his  affec- 
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tions.     But  alas!   why  do  I  make  a  difficulty  in 
speaking  of  my  worthy  ancestor's  failings?  His  lit- 
tle absurdities  and  incapacity  for  the  conversation 
of  the  politest  men   are  dead  with  him,  and  his 
greater  qualities  are  ever  now  useful  to  him.    I  know 
not  whether  by  naming  those  disabilities  I  do  not 
enhance  his  merit,  since  he  has  left  behind  him  a 
reputation  in  his  country,  which  would  be  worth  the 
pains  of  the.  wisest  man's  whole  life  to  arrive  at. 
By  the  way,  I  must  observe  to  you,  that  many  of 
your  readers   have  mistook  that  passage   in  your 
writings,  wherein  sir  Roger  is  reported  to  have  in- 
quired into  the  private  character  of  the  young  woman 
at  the  tavern.  I  know  you  mentioned  that  circum- 
stance as  an  instance  of  the  simplicity  and  inno- 
cence of  his  mind,  which  made  him  imagine  it  a 
very  easy  thing  to  reclaim  one  of  those  criminals, 
and  not  as  an  inclination  in  him  to  be  guilty  with 
her.     The  less  discerning  of  your  readers  cannot 
enter  into  that  delicacy  of  description  in  the  charac- 
ter :  but  indeed  my  chief  business  at  this  time  is  to 
represent  to  you  my  present  state  of  mind,  and  the 
satisfaction  I  promise  to  myself  in  the  possession  of 
my  new  fortune.     I  have  continued  all  sir  Roger's 
servants,  except  such  as  it  was  a  relief  to  dismiss 
into  little  beings  within  my  manor.     Those  who  are 
in  a  list  of  the  good  knight's  own  hand  to  be  taken 
care  of  by  me,  I  have  quartered  upon  such  as  have 
taken  new  leases  of  me,  and  added  so  many  advan- 
tages during  the  lives  of  the  persons  so  quartered, 
that  it  is  the  interest  of  those  whom  they  are  joined 
with  to  cherish  and  befriend  them  upon  all  occa- 
sions.    I  find  a  considerable  sum  of  ready  money, 
which  I  am  laying  out  among  my  dependants  at 
the  common  interest,  but  with  a  design  to  lend  it 
according  to  their  merit,  rather  than  according  to 
their  ability.     I  shall  lay  a  tax  upon  such  as  I  have 
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highly  obliged,  to  become  security  to  me  for  such  of 
their  own  poor  youth,  whether  male  or  female,  as 
want  help  towards  getting  into  some  being  in  the 
world.  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  manage  my  affairs 
so  as  to  improve  my  fortune  every  year  by  doing  acts 
of  kindness.  I  will  lend  my  money  to  the  use  of 
none  but  indigent  men,  secured  by  such  as  have 
ceased  to  be  indigent  by  the  favour  of  my  family  or 
myself.  What  makes  this  the  more  practicable  is, 
that  if  they  will  do  any  good  with  my  money,  they 
are  welcome  to  it  upon  their  own  security:  and  I 
make  no  exceptions  against  it,  because  the  persons 
who  enter  into  the  obligations  do  it  for  their  own 
family.  I  have  laid  out  four  thousand  pounds  this 
way,  and  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  what  a  crowd  of 
people  are  obliged  by  it.  In  cases  where  sir  Roger 
has  recommended,  I  have  lent  money  to  put  out 
children,  with  a  clause  which  makes  void  the  obli- 
gation in  case  the  infant  dies  before  he  is  out  of  his 
apprenticeship;  by  which  means  the  kindred  and 
masters  are  extremely  careful  of  breeding  him  to  in- 
dustry, that  he  may  repay  it  himself  by  his  labour,  in 
three  years' journey-work  after  his  time  is  out,  for 
the  use  of  his  securities.  Opportunities  of  this  kind 
are  all  that  have  occurred  since  I  came  to  my  estate : 
but  I  assure  you  I  will  preserve  a  constant  disposi- 
tion to  catch  at  all  the  occasions  I  can  to  promote 
the  good  and  happiness  of  my  neighbourhood. 

'  But  give  me  leave  to  lay  before  you  a  little 
establishment  which  has  grown  out  of  my  past  life, 
that  I  doubt  not  will  administer  great  satisfaction  to 
me  in  that  part  of  it,  whatever  that  is,  which  is  to 
come. 

1  There  is  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  way  of  lifo 
to  which  a  man  has  been  educated,  which  I  know 
not  whether  it  would  not  be  faulty  to  overcome.  It 
is  like  a  partiality  to  the  interest  of  one's  own  coun- 
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try  before  that  of  any  other  nation.  It  is  from  an 
habit  of  thinking,  grown  upon  me  from  my  youth 
spent  in  arms,  that  I  have  ever  held  gentlemen, 
who  have  preserved  modesty,  good-nature,  justice, 
and  humanity,  in  a  soldier's  life,  to  be  the  most  va- 
luable and  worthy  persons  of  the  human  race.  To 
pass  through  imminent  dangers,  suffer  painful 
watchings,  frightful  alarms,  and  laborious  marches, 
for  the  greater  part  of  a  man's  time,  and  pass  tbe 
rest  in  sobriety  conformable  to  the  rules  of  the  most 
virtuous  civil  life,  is  a  merit  too  great  to  deserve  the 
treatment  it  usually  meets  with  among  the  other 
parts  of  the  world.  But  I  assure  you,  sir,  were  there 
not  very  many  who  have  this  worth,  we  could  never 
have  seen  the  glorious  events  which  we  have  in  our 
days.  I  need  not  say  more  to  illustrate  the  character 
of  a  soldier,  than  to  tell  you  he  is  the  very  contrary 
to  him  you  observe  loud,  saucy,  and  over-bearing, 
in  a  red  coat  about  town.  But  I  was  going  to  tell 
you  that,  in  honour  of  the  profession  of  arms,  I  have 
set  apart  a  certain  sum  of  money  for  a  table  for  such 
gentlemen  as  have  served  their  country  in  the  army, 
and  will  please  from  time  to  time  to  sojourn  all,  or 
any  part  of  the  year,  at  Coverley.  Such  of  them  as 
will  do  me  that  honour  shall  find  horses,  servants, 
and  all  things  necessary  for  their  accommodation  and 
enjoyment  of  all  the  conveniences  of  life  in  a  plea- 
sant various  country.  If  colonel  Camperfelt*be  in 
town,  and  his  abilities  are  not  employed  another 
way  in  the  service,  there  is  no  man  would  be  more 
welcome  here.  That  gentleman's  thorough  know- 
ledge in  his  profession,  together  with  the  simplicity 
of  his  manners  and  goodness  of  his  heart,  would  in- 

*  Colonel  Camperfelt.  Spect.  in  folio.  A  fine  compliment  to 
the  father  of  the  late  worthy  admiral  Kempenfelt,  who  was 
drowned  in  the  Royal  George  at  Spithead,  Aug.  zg,  1782. 
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duce  others  like  him  to  honour  my  abode;  and  I 
should  be  glad  my  acquaintance  would  take  them- 
selves to  be  invited  or  not,  as  their  characters  have 
an  affinity  to  his. 

1  I  would  have  all  my  friends  know,  that  they 
need  not  fear  (though  I  am  become  a  country  gen- 
tleman) I  will  trespass  against  their  temperance  and 
sobriety.  No,  sir,  I  shall  retain  so  much  of  the  good 
sentiments  for  the  conduct  of  life,  which  we  culti- 
vated in  each  other  at  our  club,  as  to  contemn  all 
inordinate  pleasures;  but  particularly  remember, 
with  our  beloved  Tully,  that  the  delight  in  food  con- 
sists in  desire,  not  satiety.  They  who  most  pas- 
sionately pursue  pleasure  seldomest  arrive  at  it. 
Now  I  am  writing  to  a  philosopher  I  cannot  forbear 
mentioning  the  satisfaction  I  took  in  the  passage  I 
read  yesterday  in  the  same  Tully.  A  nobleman  of 
Athens  made  a  compliment  to  Plato  the  morning 
after  he  had  supped  at  his  house.  "  Your  entertain- 
ments do  not  only  please  when  you  give  them,  but 
also  the  day  after." 

1  I  am, 
My  worthy  friend, 
Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

T.  Williak  Sentry.' 
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N°545.     TUESDAY,  NOV.  25,  1712. 


<2>uin  fotius  pacem  aternam  pactosquc  hymenaos 
Exercemus      ■■   ■  . 

VIRG.  iEn.  iv.  99. 


Let  us  in  bonds  of  lasting  peace  unite, 
And  celebrate  the  hymeneal  rite. 

I  cannot  but  think  the  following  letter  from  the 
emperor  of  China  to  the  pope  of  Rome,  proposing  a 
coalition  of  the  Chinese  and  Roman  churches,  will 
be  acceptable  to  the  curious.  I  must  confess,  I  my- 
self being  of  opinion  that  the  emperor  has  as  much 
authority  to  be  interpreter  to  him  he  pretends  to  ex- 
pound, as  the  pope  has  to  be  a  vicar  of  the  sacred 
person  he  takes  upon  him  to  represent,  I  was  not  a 
little  pleased  with  their  treaty  of  alliance.  What 
progress  the  negociation  between  his  majesty  of 
Rome  and  his  holiness  of  China,  makes,  (as  we  daily 
writers  say  upon  subjects  where  we  are  at  a  loss) 
time  will  let  us  know.  In  the  mean  time,  since  they 
agree  in  the  fundamentals  of  power  and  authority, 
and  differ  only  in  matters  of  faith,  we  may  expect 
the  matter  will  go  on  without  difficulty. 

Copia  di  lettera  del  re  della  China  al  Papa,  inter- 
pretata  dal  padre  segretario  dell'  India  della  cora- 
pagnia  di  Giesu. 

A  voi  bencdetto  sopra  i  benedetti  P.  P.  ed  imperadore 
grande  de  pontifici  e pastor e  Xmo,  dispensatore  del' 
oglio  de  i  re  d  Europe,  Clemeute  XI. 

VOL.    XIV.  O 
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'  II  favorito  amico  di  Dio  Gionata  7°,  potentis- 
simo  sopra  tutti  i  potentissimi  della  terra,  altissimo 
sopra  tutti  gl'altissimi  sotto  il  sole  e  la  luna,  che 
sude  nella  sede  di  smcraldo  della  China  sopra  cento 
scalini  d'oro,  ad  interpretare  la  lingua  di  Dio  a  tutti 
i  descendenti  fedeli  d'Abramo,  che  de  la  vita  e  la 
morte  a  cento  quindici  regni,  ed  a  cento  settante 
isole,  scrive  con  la  penna  dello  struzzo  vergine,  e 
manda  salute  ed  accresimento  di  vecchiezza. 

'  Essendo  arrivato  il  tempo  in  cui  il  fiore  della 
reale  nostro  gioventu  deve  niaturare  i  frutti  della 
nostra  vectuezza,  e  eonfortare  con  quell'  i  desi- 
derii  de  i  populi  nostri  divoti,  e  propagare  il  seme 
di  quella  pianta  che  deve  proteggerli,  habbiamo  sta- 
billito  d'accompagnarci  con  una  vergine  eccelsa  ed 
amorosaallattata  alia  mamella  della  leonessa  forte  e 
dell'  agnella  mansueta.  Percio  essendoci  stato  figu- 
rato  sempre  il  vostro  populo  Europeo  Romano  per 
paese  di  donne  invitte,  i  forte,  e  caste;  allongiamo 
la  nostra  mano  potente,  a  stringere  una  di  loro,  e 
questa  sarauna  vostranipote,  o  nipote  di  qualche  al- 
tpograri  sacerdote  Latino,  che  sia  quardata  dair. 
occhio  dritto  di  Dio,  sara  seminata  in  lei  l'autorita 
di  Sarra,  la  fedelta  d'Esther,  e  la  sapienza  di  Abba; 
la  vogliamo  con  Focchio  che  guarda  il  cielo,  e  la 
terra,  e  con  la  bocca  della  conchiglia  che  si  pasce 
della  ruggiada  del  matino.  La  sua  eta  non  passi  du- 
cento  corsi  della  luna,  la  sua  statura  si  alta  quantola 
spicca  dritta  del  grano  verde,  e  la  sua  grossezza 
quanto  un  manipolo  di  grano  secco.  Noi  la  manda- 
remmo  a  vestire  per  li  nostri  mandatici  ambascia- 
dori,echi  la  condurannoanoi,  e  noi  incontraremmo 
allariva  del  fiumegrande  facendola  salire  sue  nostro 
cocchio.  Ella  potra  adorare  appresso  di  noi  il  suo 
Dio,  con  venti  quatro  altre  a  suo  ellezzione  e  potre 
cantare  con  loro,  come  la  tottora  alia  primavera. 
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1  Sodisfando  noi  padre  e  amico  nostro  questa 
nostra  brama,  sarete  caggione  di  unire  in  perpetua 
amicitia  cotesti  vostri  regni  d'Europa  al  nostro  do- 
minante  imperio,  e  si  abbracciranno  le  vostri  leggi 
come  l'edera  abbraccia  la  pianta;  e  noi  medesemi 
spargeremo  del  nostro  seme  reale  in  coteste  pro- 
vincei,  riscaldando  i  letti  di  vostri  principi  con  il 
fuoco  amoroso  delle  nostre  amazoni,  d'alcune  delle 
quali  i  nostri  mandatici  ambasciadori  vi  porte- 
ranno  le  somiglianza  dipinte. 

'  Vi  confirmiamo  di  tenere  in  pace  le  due  buone  re- 
ligiose famiglie  delli  missionarii  gli'  figlioli  d'lgnazio^ 
e  li  bianchi  e  neri  figlioli  di  Dominico,  il  cuiconsiglio 
degl'  uni  e  degl'  altri  ci  serve  di  scorta  nel  nostro  re- 
gimento  e  di  lume  ad  interpretare  le  divine  legge, 
come  appuncto  fa  lume  l'oglio  che  si  getta  in  mare. 

'  In  tanto  alzandoci  dal  nostro  trono  per  abbrao 
<iarvi,vidichiariamo  nostro  congiuntoe  confederate, 
ed  ordiniamo  che  questo  foglio  sia  segnato  col  nostro 
segno  imperiale  dalla  nostra  citta,  capo  del  mondo, 
il  quinto  giorno  della  terza  lunatione  l'anno  quarto 
del  nostro  imperio. 

'  Sigillo  e  un  sole  nelle  cui  faccia  e  anche  quella 
della  luna  ed  intorno  tra  i  raggi  vi  sono  traposte  al- 
cune  spada. 

'  Dico  il  traduttore  che  secondo  il  ceremonial  di 
questo  lettere  e  recedentissimo  specialmente  fessere 
scritto  con  la  penna  dello  struzzo-vergine  con  la 
quelle  non  sogliosi  scrivere  quei  re  che  le  p  regie  re  a 
Dio  e  scrivendo  a  qualche  altro  principe  del  mondo, 
la  maggior  finezza  che  usino,  e  scrivergli  con  la 
penna  del  pavone.' 


A  letter  from  the  emperor  of  China  to  the  Pope, 
interpreted  by  a  father  Jesuit,  secretary  of  the 
Indies. 

o  2 
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To  you  blessed  above  the  blessed,  great  emperor  of 
bishops  and  pastor  of'  Christians,  dispenser  of  the  oil 
of  the  kings  of  Europe,  Clement  XI. 

1  Th E  fa. orite  friend  of  God,  Gionetta  the  Vllth, 
the  most  powerful  above  the  most  powerful  of  the 
earth,  highest  above  the  highest  under  the  sun  and 
moon,  who  sits  on  a  throne  of  emerald  of  China, 
above  100  steps  of  gold,  to  interpret  the  language 
of  God  to  the  faithful,  and  who  gives  life  and  death 
to  1J5  kingdoms,  and  170  islands;  he  writes  with 
the  quill  of  a  virgin  ostrich,  and  sends  health  and 
increase  of  old  age. 

'  Being  arrived  at  the  time  of  our  age,  in  which 
the  flower  of  our  royal  youth  o\ight  to  ripen  into 
fruit  towards  old  age,  to  comfort  therewith  the  de- 
sire of  our  devoted  people,  and  to  propagate  the 
seed  of  that  plant  which  must  protect  them;  we 
have  determined  to  accompany  ourselves  with  an 
high  amorous  virgin,  suckled  at  the  breast  of  a  wild 
lioness,  and  a  meek  lamb;  and,  imagining  with 
ourselves  that  your  European  Roman  people  is  the 
father  of  unconquerable  and  chaste  ladies,  we 
stretch  out  our  powerful  arm  to  embrace  one  of 
them,  and  she  shall  be  one  of  your  nieces,  or  the 
niece  of  some  other  great  Latin  priest,  the  darling 
of  God's  right  eye.  Let  the  authority  of  Sarah  be 
sown  inlier,  the  fidelity  of  Esther,  and  the  wisdom 
of  Abba.  We  would  have  her  eye  like  that  of  a  dove, 
which  may  look  upon  heaven  and  earth,  with  the 
mouth  of  a  shell-fish  to  feed  upon  the  dew  of  the 
morning,  her  age  must  not  exceed  200  courses  of 
the  moon;  let  her  stature  be  equal  to  that  of 
an  ear  of  green  corn,  and  her  girth  a  handful. 
*  We  will   send  our   mandarines   embassadors  to 
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clothe  her,  and  to  conduct  her  to  us,  and  we  will 
meet  her  on  the  bank  of  the  great  river,  making  her 
to  leap  up  into  our  chariot.  She  may  with  us  wor- 
ship her  own  God,  together  with  twenty-four  virgins 
of  her  own-choosing;  and  she  may  sing  with  them 
as  the  turtle  in  the  spring, 

'■  You,  0  father  and  friend,  complying  with  this  our 
desire,  may  be  an  occasion  of  uniting  in  perpetual 
friendship  our  high  empire  with  your  European  king- 
doms, and  we  may  embrace  your  laws  as  the  ivy  em- 
braces the  tree;  and  we  ourselves  may  scatter  our 
royal  blood  into  your  provinces,  warming  the  chief 
of  your  princes  with  the  amorous  fire  of  our  amazons, 
the  resembling  pictures  of  some  of  which  our  said 
mandarines  embassadors  shall  convey  to  you. 

'  We  exhort  you  to  keep  in  peace  two  good  reli- 
gious families  of  missionaries,  the  sons  of  Igna- 
tius, and  the  black  and  white  sons  of  Dominicus; 
that  the  counsel,  both  of  the  one  and  the  other,  may 
serve  as  a  guide  to  us  in  our  government,  and  a  light 
to  interpret  the  divine  law,  as  the  oil  cast  into  the 
sea  produces  light. 

'  To  conclude,  we  rising  up  in  our  throne  to  em- 
brace you,  we  declare  you  our  ally  and  confederate; 
and  have  ordered  this  leaf  to  be  sealed  with  our  im- 
perial signet,  in  our  royal  city  the  head  of  the 
world,  the  eight  day  of  the  third  lunation,  and 
the  fourth  year  of  our  reign.' 


Letters  from  Rome  say,  the  whole  conversation 
both  among  gentlemen  and  ladies  has  turned  upon 
the  subject  of  this  epistle,  ever  since  it  arrived.  The 
Jesuit  who  translated  it  says,  it  loses  much  of  the 
majesty  of  the  original  in  the  Italian.  Itseemsthere 
was  an  offer  of  the  same  nature  made  by  the  prede- 
cessor of  the  present  emperor  to  Lewis  XIII.  of 
o  3 
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France;  but  no  lady  of  that  court  would  take  the 
voyage,  that  sex  not  being  at  that  time  so  much  used 
in  public  negociations.  The  manner  of  treating  the 
pope  is,  according  to  the  Chinese  ceremonial,  very 
respectful :  for  the  emperor  writes  to  him  with  the 
quil  of  a  virgin  ostrich,  which  was  never  used  before 
but  in  writing  prayers.  Instructions  are  preparing 
for  the  lady  who  shall  have  so  much  zeal  as  to  un- 
dertake this  pilgrimage,  and  be  an  empress  for  the 
sake  of  her  religion.  The  principal  of  the  Indian 
missionaries  has  given  in  a  list  of  the  reigning  sins 
in  China,  in  order  to  prepare  indulgencies  necessary 
to  this  lady  and  her  retinue,  in  advancing  the  inte- 
rests of  the  Roman  catholic  religion  in  those  king- 
doms. 

<  TO  THE  SPECTATOR  GENERAL. 

'  May  it  please  your  Honour, 

'  I  have  of  late  seen  French  hats  of  a 
prodigious  magnitude  pass  by  my  observatory. 
T.  John  Sly.' 
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Omnia  patefacienda,  ut  ne  quid  ontnino  quod  -venditor  norit,  emptor 
ignoret. 

TULL. 

Every  thing  should  be  fairly  told,  that  the  buyer  may  not  be  ig- 
norant of  any  thing  which  the  seller  knows. 

It  gives  me  very  great  scandal  to  observe,  where- 
ever  I  go,  how  much  skill,  in  buying  all  manner  of 
goods,  there  is  necessary  to  defend  yourself  from 
being  cheated  in  whatever  you  see  exposed  to  sale. 
My  reading  makes  such  a  strong  impression  upon 
me,  that  I  should  think  myself  a  cheat  in  my  way, 
if  I  should  translate  any  thing  from  another  tongue, 
and  not  acknowledge  it  to  my  readers.  I  understood 
from  common  report,  that  Mr.  Cibber  was  introdu- 
cing a  French  play  upon  our  stage,  and  thought  my- 
self concerned  to  let  the  town  know  what  was  his, 
and  what  was  foreign*.  When  I  came  to  the  re- 
hearsal, I  found  the  house  so  partial  to  one  of  their 
own  fraternity,  that  they  gave  every  thing  which 
was  said  such  grace,  emphasis,  and  force  in  their 
action,  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  make  any  judg- 
ment of  the  performance.  Mrs.  Oldfield,  who,  it 
seems,  is  the  heroic  daughter,  had  so  just  a  concep- 
tion of  her  part,  that  her  action  made  what  she  spoke 
appear  decent,  just,  and  noble.  The  passions  of 
terror  and  compassion  they  made  me  believe  were 

*  Ximena,  or  the  Heroic  Daughter ;  a  tragedy  taken  from  the 
Cid  of  Racine,  by  C.  Cibber. 
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very  artfully  raised,  and  the  whole  conduct  of  the  play 
artful  and  surprising.  We  authors  do  not  much  relish 
the  endeavours  of  players  in  this  kind,  but  have  the 
same  disdain  as  physicians  and  lawyers  have  when 
attorneys  and  apothecaries  give  advice.  Cibber  him- 
self took  the  liberty  to  tell  me,  that  he  expected  I 
would  do  him  justice,  and  allow  the  play  well 
prepared  for  his  spectators,  whatever  it  was  for  his 
readers.  He  added  very  many  particulars  not  un- 
curious  concerning  the  manner  of  taking  an  audi- 
ence, and  laying  wait  not  only  for  their  superficial 
applause,  but  also  for  insinuating  into  their  affec- 
tions and  passions,  by  the  artful  management  of  the 
look,  voice,  and  gesture  of  the  speaker.  I  could 
not  but  consent  that  The  Heroic  Daughter  appeared 
in  the  rehearsal  a  moving  entertainment  wrought 
out  of  a  great  and  exemplary  virtue. 

The  advantages  of  action,  show,  and  dress,  on 
these  occasions,  are  allowable,  because  the  merit 
consists  in  being  capable  of  imposing  upon  us  to 
our  advantage  and  entertainment.  All  that  I  was 
going  to  say  about  the  honesty  of  an  author  in  the  sale 
of  his  ware  was,  that  he  ought  to  own  all  that  he  had 
borrowed  from  others,  and  lay  in  a  clear  light  all 
that  he  gives  his  spectators  for  their  money,  with  an 
account  of  the  first  manufactures.  But  I  intended  to 
give  the  lecture  of  this  day  upon  the  common  and 
prostituted  behaviour  of  traders  in  ordinary  com- 
merce. The  philosopher  made  it  a  rule  of  trade, 
that  your  profit  ought  to  be  the  common  profit;  and 
it  is  unjust  to  make  any  step  towards  gain,  wherein 
the  gain  of  even  those  to  whom  you  sell  is  not  also 
consulted.  A  man  may  deceive  himself  if  he  thinks 
fit,  but  he  is  no  better  than  a  cheat  who  sells  any 
thing  without  telling  the  exceptions  against  it,  as 
well  as  what  is  to  be  said  to  its  advantage.     The 
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scandalous  abuse  of  language  and  hardening  of  con- 
science, which  may  be  observed  every  day  in  going 
from  one  place  to  another,  is  what  makes  a  whole 
city  to  an  unprejudiced  eye  a  den  of  thieves.  It 
was  no  small  pleasure  to  me  for  this  reason  to  re- 
mark, as  I  passed  by  Cornhill,  that  the  shop  of  that 
worthy,  honest,  though  lately  unfortunate  citizen, 
Mr.  John  Morton,  so  well  known  in  the  linen  trade, 
is  setting  up  anew.  Since  a  man  has  been  in  a  dis- 
tressed condition,  it  ought  to  be  a  great  satisfaction 
to  have  passed  through  it  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  have  lost  the  friendship  of  those  who  suffered 
with  him,  but  to  receive  an  honourable  acknowlege- 
ment  of  his  honesty  from  those  very  persons  to 
whom  the  law  had  consigned  his  estate. 

The  misfortune  of  this  citizen  is  like  to  prove  of 
a  very  general  advantage  to  those  who  shall  deal 
with  him  hereafter;  for  the  stock  with  which  he 
now  sets  up  being  the  loan  of  his  friends,  he  cannot 
expose  that  to  the  hazard  of  giving  credit,  but  en- 
ters into  a  ready-money  trade,  by  which  means  he 
will  both  buy  and  sell  the  best  and  cheapest.  He 
imposes  upon  himself  a  rule  of  affixing  the  value  of 
each  piece  he  sells,  to  the  piece  itself;  so  that  the 
most  ignorant  servant  or  child  will  be  as  good  a 
buyer  at  his  shop  as  the  most  skilful  in  the  trade. 
For  all  which,  you  have  all  his  hopes  and  fortune 
for  your  security.  To  encourage  dealing  after  this 
way,  there  is  not  only  the  avoiding  the  most  infa- 
mous guilt  in  ordinary  bartering;  but  this  observa- 
tion, that  he  who  buys  with  ready  money  saves  as 
much  to  his  family  as  the  state  exacts  out  of  his 
land  for  the  security  and  service  of  his  country; 
that  is  to  say,  in  plain  English,  sixteen  will  do  as 
much  as  twenty  shillings. 
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*  Mr.  Spectator, 

•  My  heart  is  so  swelled  with  grateful 
sentiments  on  account  of  some  favours  which  I  have 
lately  received,  that  I  must  beg  leave  to  give  them 
utterance  amongst  the  crowd  of  other  anonymous 
correspondents;  and  writing,  I  hope,  will  be  as 
great  a  relief  to  my  forced  silence,  as  it  is  to  your 
natural  taciturnity.  My  generous  benefactor  will 
not  suffer  me  to  speak  to  him  in  any  terms  of  ac- 
knowledgment, but  ever  treats  me  as  if  he  had  the 
greatest  obligations,  and  uses  me  with  a  distinction 
that  is  not  to  be  expected  from  one  so  much  my  su- 
perior in  fortune,  years,  and  understanding.  He  in- 
sinuates, as  if  I  had  a  certain  right  to  his  favours 
from  some  merit,  which  his  particular  indulgence  to 
me  has  discovered;  but  that  is  only  a  beautiful  arti- 
fice to  lessen  the  pain  an  honest  mind  feels  in  re- 
ceiving obligations  when  there  is  no  probability  of 
returning  them. 

*  A  gift  is  doubled  when  accompanied  with  such 
a  delicacy  of  address;  but  what  to  me  gives  it  an  in- 
expressible value,  is  its  coming  from  the  man  I  most 
esteem  in  the  world.  It  pleases  me  indeed,  as  it  is 
an  advantage  and  addition  to  my  fortune;  but  when 
I  consider  it  as  an  instance  of  that  good  man's 
friendship,  it  overjoys,  it  transports  me :  I  look  on 
it  with  a  lover's  eye,  and  no  longer  regard  the  gift, 
but  the  hand  that  gave  it.  For  my  friendship  is  so 
entirely  void  of  any  gainful  views,  that  it  often  gives 
me  pain  to  think  it  should  have  been  chargeable  to 
him;  and  I  cannot  at  some  melancholy  hours  help 
doing  his  generosity  the  injury  of  fearing  it  should 
cool  on  tins  account,  and  that  the  last  favour  might 
be  a  sort  of  legacy  of  a  departing  friendship. 

*  I  confess  these  fears  seem  very  groundless  and 
unjust,  but  you  must  forgive  them  to  the  apprehen- 
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sion  of  one  possessed  of  a  great  treasure,  who  is 
frighted  at  the  most  distant  shadow  of  danger. 

'  Since  I  have  thus  far  opened  my  heart  to  you, 
I  will  not  conceal  the  secret  satisfaction  I  feel  there, 
of  knowing  the  goodness  of  my  friend  will  not  be 
unrewarded.  I  am  pleased  with  thinking  the  provi- 
dence of  the  Almighty  hath  sufficient  blessings  in 
store  for  him,  and  will  certainly  discharge  the  debt, 
though  I  am  not  made  the  happy  instrument  of  doing 
it. 

'  However,  nothing  in  my  power  shall  be  want- 
ing ta  show  my  gratitude;  I  will  make  it  the  busi- 
ness of  my  life  to  thank  him;  and  shall  esteem 
(next  to  him)  those  my  best  friends,  who  give  me 
the  greatest  assistance  in  this  good  work.  Printing 
this  letter  would  be  some  little  instance  of  my  gra- 
titude; and  yourfavour  herein  will  verymuch  oblige 
Your  most  humble  servant,  &c. 
Nov.  24,  W.  C. 

T. 
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N°547.    THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  27,  1712. 


Si  I'ulnus  tibi,  mom  t  rat  a  radiccvelhcrba, 
Nonfieret  levius,  fugcres  radke  vel  berba 
Profitiente  nihil  eurarier. 

HOR.  2.  Ep.  ii.  149. 

Suppose  you  had  a  wound,  and  one  that  show'd 
An  herb,  which  you  apply'd,  but  found  no  good ; 
Would  you  be  fond  of  this,  increase  your  pain, 
And  use  the  fruitless  remedy  again  ? 

CREECH. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  praise  a  man  without  putting 
him  out  of  countenance.  My  following  correspon- 
dent has  found  out  this  uncommon  art,  and,  together 
with  his  friends,  has  celebrated  some  of  my  specula- 
tions after  such  a  concealed  but  diverting  manner, 
that  if  any  of  my  readers  think  I  am  to  blame  in 
publishing  my  own  commendations,  they  will  allow 
I  should  have  deserved  their  censure  as  much,  had 
I  suppressed  the  humour  in  which  they  are  con- 
veyed to  me. 

'  Sir, 

1  I  am  often  in  a  private  assembly  of  wits 
of  both  sexes,  where  we  generally  descant  upon 
your  speculations,  or  upon  the  subjects  on  which 
you  have  treated.  We  were  last  Tuesday  talking 
of  those  two  volumes  which  you  have  lately  pub- 
lished. Some  were  commending  one  of  your  papers, 
and  some  another;  and  there  was  scarce  a  single 
person  in  the  company  that  had  not  a  favourite  spe- 
culation. Upon  this  a  man  of  wit  and  learning  told 
us,  he  thought  it  would  not  be  amiss  if  we  paid  the 
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Spectator  the  same  compliment  that  is  often  made 
in  our  public  prints  to  Sir  William  Read,  Dr.  Grant, 
Mr.  Moor  the  apothecary,  and  other  eminent  physi- 
cians, where  it  is  usual  for  the  patients  to  publish 
the  cures  which  have  been  made  upon  them,  and 
the  several  distempers  under  which  they  laboured. 
The  proposal  took ;  and  the  lady  where  we  visited 
having  the  two  last  volumes  in  large  paper  inter- 
leaved for  her  own  private  use,  ordered  them  to  be 
brought  down,  and  laid  in  the  window,  whither 
every  one  in  the  company  retired,  and  writ  down  a 
particular  advertisement  in  the  style  and  phrase  of 
the  like  ingenious  compositions  which  we  frequently 
meet  with  at  the  end  of  our  newspapers.  When 
we  had  finished  our  work,  we  read  them  with  a 
great  deal  of  mirth  at  the  fire-side,  and  agreed,  ne- 
mine  contradicente,  to  get  them  transcribed,  and  sent 
to  the  Spectator.  The  gentleman  who  made  the 
proposal  entered  the  following  advertisement  be- 
fore the  title  page,  after  which  the  rest  succeeded  in 
order, 

'  Remedium  efficax  et  universum  ;  or,  an  effectual 
remedy  adapted  to  all  capacities;  showing  how  any 
person  may  cure  himself  of  ill-nature,  pride,  party- 
spleen,  or  any  other  distemper  incident  to  the  hu- 
man system,  with  an  easy  way  to  know  when  the 
infection  is  upon  him.  The  panacea  is  as  innocent 
as  bread,  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  requires  no 
confinement.  It  has  not  its  equal  in  the  universe, 
as  abundance  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  throughout 
the  kingdom  have  experienced. 

'  N.  B.  No  family  ought  to  be  without  it.' 

Over  the  two  Spectators  on  jealousy,  being  the  twojirst 
in  the  third  volume.    N°  170,  lfl. 
•  I  William  Crazy,  aged  threescore   and   seven, 
having  been  for  several  years  afflicted  with  uneasy 

VOL,    XIV.  P 
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doubts,  fears,  and  vapours,  occasioned  by  the  youth 
and  beauty  of  Mary  my  wife,  aged  twenty-five,  do 
hereby,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  give  notice, 
that  I  have  found  great  relief  from  the  two  following 
doses,  having  taken  them  two  mornings  together 
with  a  dish  of  chocolate.     Witness  my  hand,  &c/ 


For  the  benefit  of  the  poor, 

1  In  charity  to  such  as  are  troubled  with  the  dis- 
ease of  levee-hunting,  and  are  forced  to  seek  their 
bread  every  morning  at  the  chamber -doors  of  great 
men,  I  A.  B.  do  testify,  that  for  many  years  past 
I  laboured  under  this  fashionable  distemper,  but 
was  cured  of  it  by  a  remedy  which  I  bought  of  Mrs. 
Baldwin,  contained  in  a  half  sheet  of  paper,  marked 
No.  193,  where  any  one  may  be  provided  with  the 
same  remedy  at  the  price  of  a  single  penny.' 

*  An  infallible  cure  for  hypochondriac  melan- 
choly, No.  173,  184,  191,  203,  209,  221,  233,  235, 
239,  245,  247,251. 

Probatum  est.  Charles  Easy.' 

*  I  Christopher  Query,  having  been  troubled 
with  a  certain  distemper  in  my  tongue,  which 
showed  itself  in  impertinent  and  superfluous  inter- 
rogatories, have  not  asked  one  unnecessary  ques- 
tion since  my  perusal  of  the  prescription  marked 
No.  228.' 

'  The  Britannic  Beautifier*,  being  an  essay  on 
modesty,  No.  231,  which  gives  such  a  delightful 
blushing  colour  to  the  cheeks  of   those  that  are 

*  Translated  from  the  advertisement  of  the  Red  Bavarian  Li- 
quor.   Spect.  in  folio,  No.  545. 
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•white  or  pale,  that  it  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
a  natural  fine  complexion,  nor  perceived  to  be  arti- 
ficial by  the  nearest  friend,  is  nothing  of  paint,  or  in 
the  least  hurtful.  It  renders  the  face  delightfully 
handsome;  is  not  subject  to  be  rubbed  off,  and 
cannot  be  paralleled  by  either  wash,  powder,  cos- 
metic, &c.  It  is  certainly  the  best  beautifier  in  the 
world. 

Martha  Gloworm.' 

1  I  Samuel  Self,  of  the  parish  of  St.  James,  hav- 
ing a  constitution  which  naturally  abounds  with 
acids,  made  use  of  a  paper  of  directions  marked 
No.  177,  recommending  a  healthful  exercise  called 
good-nature,  and  have  found  it  a  most  excellent 
sweetener  of  the  blood/ 

'  Whereas  I,  Elizabeth  Rainbow,  was  troubled 
with  that  distemper  in  my  head,  which  about  a  year 
ago  was  pretty  epidemical  among  the  ladies,  and 
discovered  itself  in  the  colour  of  their  hoods;  hav- 
ing made  use  of  the  doctor's  cephalic  tincture,  which 
he  exhibited  to  the  public  in  one  of  his  last  year's 
papers,  I  recovered  in  a  very  few  days.' 

'  I  George  Gloom,  having  for  a  long  time  been 
troubled  with  the  spleen,  and  being  advised  by  my 
friends  to  put  myself  into  a  course  of  Steele,  did  for 
that  end  make  use  of  remedies  conveyed  to  me  se- 
veral mornings,  in  short  letters,  from  the  hands  of 
the  invisible  doctor.  They  were  marked  at  the  bot- 
tom Nathaniel  Henroost,  Alice  Threadneedle,  Re- 
becca Nettletoy,  Tom  Loveless,  Mary  Meanwell, 
Thomas  Smoaky,  Anthony  Freeman,  Tom  Meggot, 
Rustick  Sprightly,  &c.  which  have  had  so  good  an 
effect  upon  me,  that  I  now  find  myself  cheerful, 
lightsome  and  easy;  and  therefore  do  recommend 
p  2 
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them  to  all  such  as  labour  under  the  same  distem- 
per.' 

Not  having  room  to  insert  all  the  advertisements 
which  were  sent  me,  I  have  only  picked  out  some 
few  from  the  third  volume,  reserving  the  fourth 
for  another  opportunity.  O. 


N°  548.  FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  28,  1712. 


V'ttiu  nemo  sine  nascitur,  optimus  Hie 
<§hti  minimis  urgetur. 

HOR.  i  Sat.  iii.  68. 

There's  none  but  has  some  fault ;  and  he's  the  best, 
Most  virtuous  he,  that's  spotted  with  the  least. 

CREECH. 

*  Mr.  Spectator.  Nov.  27, 1712. 

'  I  have  read  this  day's  paper  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure,  and  could  send  you  an  account  of 
several  elixirs  and  antidotes  in  your  third  volume, 
which  your  correspondents  have  not  taken  notice  of 
in  their  advertisements;  and  at  the  same  time  must 
own  to  you,  that  I  have  seldom  seen  a  shop  furnish- 
ed with  such  a  variety  of  medicaments,  and  in 
which  there  are  fewer  soporifics.  The  several  ve- 
hicles you  have  invented  for  conveying  your  unac- 
ceptable truths  to  us,  are  what  I  most  particularly 
admire,  as  I  am  afraid  they  are  secrets  which  will 
die  with  you.  I  do  not  find  that  any  of  your  critical 
essays  are  taken  notice  of  in  this  paper,  notwith- 
standing I  look  upon  them  to  be  excellent  cleansers 
of  the  brain,  and  could  venture  to  superscribe  them 
with  an  advertisement  which  I  have  lately  seen  in 
one  of  your  newspapers,  wherein  there  is  an  ac- 
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count  given  of  a  sovereign  remedy  for  restoring  the 
taste  to  all  such  persons  whose  palates  have  been 
vitiated  by  distempers,  unwholesome  food,  or  any 
the  like  occasions.  But  to  let  fall  the  allusion,  not- 
withstanding your  criticisms,  and  particularly  the 
candour  which  you  have  discovered  in  them,  are 
not  the  least  taking  part  of  your  works,  I  find  your 
opinion  concerning  poetical  justice,  as  it  is  expressed 
in  the  first  part  of  your  fortieth  Spectator,  is  con- 
troverted by  some  eminent  critics;  and  as  you  now 
seem,  to  our  great  grief  of  heart,  to  be  winding 
up  your  bottoms,  I  hoped  you  would  have  enlarged 
a  little  upon  that  subject.  It  is  indeed  but  a  single 
paragraph  in  your  works,  and  I  believe  those  who 
have  read  it  with  the  same  attention  1  have  done, 
will  think  there  is  nothing  to  be  objected  against  it, 
I  have  however,  drawn  up  some  additional  argu- 
ments to  strengthen  the  opinion  which  you  have 
there  delivered,  having  endeavoured  to  go  to  the 
bottom  of  the  matter,  which  you  may  either  publish 
or  suppress  as  you  think  fit. 

1  Horace  in  my  motto  says,  that  all  men  are 
vicious,  and  that  they  differ  from  one  another  only 
as  they  are  more  or  less  so.  Boileau  has  given  the 
same  account  of  our  wisdom,  as  Horace  has  of  our 
virtue. 

**   tous  les  hommes  sontfous,  et  malgre  tous  leurs  soins, 
$Ic  different  entre  eux,  que  deplus  et  du  mains. 

"  All  men,"  says  he,  "  are  fools,  and,  in  spite  of 
their  endeavours  to  the  contrary,  differ  from  one 
another  only  as  they  are  more  or  less  so." 

'  Two  or  three  of  the  old  Greek  poets  have  given 
the  same  turn  to  a  sentence  which  describes  the 
happiness  of  man  in  this  life; 

To  £?»  uhviruc,  a»Sjt©'  i<rr*»  tw^«?- 
p3 
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That  man  is  most  happy  who  is  the  least  miserable. 
It  will  not  perhaps  be  unentertaining  to  the  polite 
reader  to  observe  how  these  three  beautiful  sentences 
are  formed  upon  different  subjects  by  the  same  way 
of  thinking;  but  I  shall  return  to  the  first  of  them. 

'  Our  goodness  being  of  a  comparative  and  not 
an  absolute  nature,  there  is  none  who  in  strictness 
can  be  called  a  virtuous  man.  Every  one  has  in 
him  a  natural  alloy,  though  one  may  be  fuller  of 
dross  than  another :  for  this  reason  I  cannot  think 
it  right  to  introduce  a  perfect  or  a  faultless  man  upon 
the  stage;  not  only  because  such  a  character  is  im- 
proper to  move  compassion,  but  because  there  is  no 
such  thing  in  nature.  This  might  probably  be  one 
reason  why  the  Spectator  in  one  of  his  papers  took 
notice  of  that  late  invented  term  called  poetical 
justice,  and  the  wrong  notions  into  which  it  has  led 
some  tragic  writers.  The  most  perfect  man  has 
vices  enough  to  draw  down  punishments  upon  his 
head,  and  to  justify  Providence  in  regard  to  any 
miseries  that  may  befal  him.  For  this  reason  I 
cannot  think  but  that  the  instruction  and  moral  are 
much  finer,  where  a  man  who  is  virtuous  in  the 
main  of  his  character  falls  into  distress,  and  sinks 
under  the  blows  of  fortune  at  the  end  of  a  tragedy, 
than  when  he  is  represented  as  happy  and  triumphant. 
Such  an  example  corrects  the  insolence  of  human 
nature,  softens  the  mind  of  the  beholder  with  senti- 
ments of  pity  and  compassion,  comforts  him  under 
his  own  private  affliction,  and  teaches  him  not  to 
judge  of  men's  virtues  by  their  successes.  I  cannot 
think  of  one  real  hero  in  all  antiquity  so  far  raised 
above  human  infirmities,  that  he  might  not  be  very 
naturally  represented  in  a  tragedy  as  plunged  in 
misfortunes  and  calamities.  The  poet  may  still  find 
out  some  prevailing  passion  or  indiscretion  in  his 
character,  and  show  it  in  such  a  manner  as  will  suf- 
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ficiently  acquit  the  gods  of  any  injustice  in  his  suf- 
ferings. For,  as  Horace  observes  in  my  text,  the 
best  man  is  faulty,  though  not  in  so  great  a  degree 
as  those  whom  we  generally  call  vicious  men. 

'  If  such  a  strict  poetical  justice  as  some  gentle- 
men insist  upon  was  to  be  observed  in  this  art,  there 
is  no  manner  of  reason  why  it  should  not  extend  to 
heroic  poetry  as  well  as  tragedy.  But  we  find  it  so 
little  observed  in  Homer,  that  his  Achilles  is  placed 
in  the  greatest  point  of  glory  and  success,  though 
his  character  is  morally  vicious,  and  only  poetically 
good,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase  of  our  modern  critics. 
The  yEneid  is  filled  with  innocent,  unhappy  persons. 
Nisus  and  Euryalus,  Lausus  and  Pallas,  corne  all 
to  unfortunate  ends.  The  poet  takes  notice  in  par- 
ticular, that,  in  the  sacking  of  Troy,  Ripheus  fell* 
who  was  the  most  just  man  among  the  Trojans. 


Cadit  et  Ripheus  justissimus  unus, 


<pui  fuit  in   Teucris,  et  ser-uantissimus  aqui  : 
Diis  aliter  visum  est  ■" 

JEm  ii.  427. 

And  that  Pantheus  could  neither  be  preserved  by 
his  transcendent  piety,  nor  by  the  holy  fillets  of 
Apollo,  whose  priest  he  was. 

Nee  te  tua  plurima,  Pantheu, 


Labentem  pietast  nee  Apollinis  infula  texit. 

Ibid.  ver.  429. 

I  might  here  mention  the  •practice  of  ancient  tragic 
poets,  both  Greek  and  Latin;  but  as  this  particular 
is  touched  upon  in  the  paper  above  mentioned,  I 
shall  pass  it  over  in  silence.  I  could  produce  pas- 
sages out  of  Aristotle  in  favour  of  my  opinion;  and 
if  in  one  place  he  says  that  an  absolutely  virtuous 
man  should  not  be  represented  as  unhappy,  this  does 
not  justify  any  one  who  shall  think  fit  to  bring  in  an 
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absolutely  virtuous  man  upon  the  stage.  Those 
who  are  acquainted  with  that  author's  way  of  writ- 
ing know  very  well  that,  to  take  the  whole  extent 
of  his  subject  into  his  divisions  of  it,  he  often  makes 
use  of  such  cases  as  are  imaginary,  and  not  redu- 
cible to  practice.  He  himself  declares  that  such 
tragedies  as  ended  unhappily  bore  away  the  prize  in 
theatrical  contentions,  from  those  which  ended 
happily ;  and  for  the  fortieth  speculation,  which  I 
am  now  considering,  as  it  has  given  reasons  why 
these  are  more  apt  to  please  an  audience,  so  it  only 
proves  that  these  are  generally  preferable  to  the 
other,  though  at  the  same  time  it  affirms  that  many 
excellent  tragedies  have  and  may  be  written  in  both 
kinds. 

'  I  shall  conclude  with  observing,  that  though  the 
Spectator  above  mentioned  is  so  far  against  the  rule 
of  poetical  justice,  as  to  affirm  that  good  men  may 
meet  with  an  unhappy  catastrophe  in  tragedy,  it 
does  not  say  that  ill  men  may  go  off  unpunished. 
The  reason  for  this  distinction  is  very  plain,  namely, 
because  the  best  of  men  are  vicious  enough  to  jus- 
tify Providence  for  any  misfortunes  and  afflictions 
which  may  befal  them,  but  there  are  many  men  so 
criminal  that  they  can  have  no  claim  or  pretence 
to  happiness.  The  best  of  men  may  deserve  pu- 
nishment, but  the  worst  of  men  cannot  deserve 
happiness. 
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Quamvis  digressu  veferis  coufusus  amid, 
Laudo  tamen. 

JUV.  Sat.  iii.  I. 

Tho'  griev'd  at  the  departure  of  my  friend, 
His  purpose  of  retiring  I  commend. 

I  believe  most  people  begin  the  world  with  a  reso- 
lution to  withdraw  from  it  into  a  serious  kind  of  so- 
litude or  retirement  when  they  have  made  them- 
selves easy  in  it.  Our  happiness  is,  that  we  find 
out  someexcuseor  other  for  deferring  such  our  good 
resolutions  until  our  intended  retreat  is  cut  off  by 
death.  But  among  all  kinds  of  people  there  are 
none  who  are  so  hard  to  part  with  the  world  as  those 
who  are  grown  old  in  the  heaping  up  of  riches. 
Their  minds  are  so  warped  with  their  constant  at- 
tention to  gain,  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  them  to 
give  their  souls  another  bent,  and  convert  them 
towards  those  objects,  which,  though  they  are  pro- 
per for  every  stage  of  life,  are  so  more  especially 
for  the  last.  Horace  describes  an  old  usurer  as  so 
charmed  with  the  pleasures  of  a  country  life,  that 
in  order  to  make  a  purchase  he  called  in  all  his 
money;  but  what  was  the  event  of  it?  Why,  in  a 
very  few  days  after  he  put  it  out  again.  1  am  en- 
gaged in  this  series  of  thought  by  a  discourse  which 
1  had  last  week  with  my  worthy  friend  Sir  Andrew 
Freeport,  a  man  of  so  much  natural  eloquence, 
good  sense,  and  probity  of  mind,  that  I  always 
hear  him  with  a  particular  pleasure.  As  we  were 
fitting  together,  being  the  sole  remaining  members 
of  our  club,  sir  Andrew  gave  me  an  account  of  the 
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many  busy  scenes  of  life  in  which  he  had  been  en- 
gaged, and  at  the  same  time  reckoned  up  to  me 
abundance  of  those  lucky  hits,  which  at  another 
time  he  would  have  called  pieces  of  good  fortune  ; 
but  in  the  temper  of  mind  he  was  then,  he  termed 
them  mercies,  favours  of  Providence,  and  blessings 
upon  an  honest  industry.  '  Now,'  says  he,  '  you 
must  know,  my  good  friend,  I  am  so  used  to 
consider  myself  as  creditor  and  debtor,  that  I  often 
state  my  accounts  after  the  same  manner  with  re- 
gard to  heaven  and  my  own  soul.  In  this  case, 
when  I  look  upon  the  debtor  side,  I  find  such  in- 
numerable articles,  that  I  want  arithmetic  to  cast 
them  up;  but  when  I  look  upon  the  creditor  side, 
I  find  little  more  than  blank  paper.  Now,  though 
I  am  very  well  satisfied  that  it  is  not  in  my  power 
to  balance  accounts  with  my  Maker,  I  am  resolved 
however  to  turn  all  my  future  endeavours  that  way. 
You  must  not  therefore  be  surprised,  my  friend,  if 
you  hear  that  I  am  breaking  myself  to  a  more 
thoughtful  kind  of  life,  and  if  I  meet  you  no  more 
in  this  place/ 

I  could  not  but  approve  so  good  a  resolution, 
notwithstanding  the  loss  I  shall  suffer  by  it.  Sir  An- 
drew has  since  explained  himself  to  me  more  at 
large  in  the  following  letter,  which  is  just  come  to 
my  hands. 

'  Good  Mr.  Spectator, 

*  Notwithstanding  my  friends  at  the 
club  have  always  rallied  me,  when  I  have  talked  of 
retiring  from  business,  and  repeated  to  me  one  of 
my  own  sayings,  that  "  a  merchant  has  never 
enough  until  he  has  got  a  little  more;"  I  can  now 
inform  you,  that  there  is  one  in  the  world  who 
thinks  he  has  enough,  and  is  determined  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  the  enjoyment  of  what  he 
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has.  You  know  me  so  well,  that  I  need  not  tell  you 
I  mean,  by  the  enjoyment  of  my  possessions,  the 
making  of  them  useful  to  the  public.  As  the  greatest 
part  of  my  estate  has  been  hitherto  of  an  unsteady 
and  volatile  nature,  either  tost  upon  seas  or  fluctu- 
ating in  funds,  it  is  now  fixed  and  settled  in  sub- 
stantial acres  and  tenements.  I  have  removed  it 
from  the  uncertainty  of  stocks,  wind3,  and  waves, 
and  disposed  of  it  in  a  considerable  purchase. 
This  will  give  me  great  opportunity  of  being  chari- 
table in  my  way,  that  is,  in  setting  my  poor  neigh- 
bours to  work,  and  giving  them  a  comfortable 
subsistence  out  of  their  own  industry.  My  gar- 
dens, my  fishponds,  my  arable  and  pasture  grounds, 
shall  be  my  several  hospitals,  or  rather  work- 
houses, in  which  I  propose  to  maintain  a  great 
many  indigent  persons,  who  are  now  starving  in 
my  neighbourhood.  I  have  got  a  fine  spread  of 
improveable  lands,  and  in  my  own  thoughts  am 
already  plowing  up  some  of  them,  fencing  others  ; 
planting  woods,  and  draining  marshes.  In  fine,  as 
I  have  my  share  in  the  surface  of  this  island,  I  am 
resolved  to  make  it  as  beautiful  a  spot  as  any  in  her 
majesty's  dominions ;  at  least  there  is  not  an  inch 
of  it  which  shall  not  be  cultivated  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, and  do  its  utmost  for  its  owner.  As  in  my 
mercantile  employment  I  so  disposed  of  my  affairs, 
that,  from  whatever  corner  of  the  compass  the 
wind  blew,  it  was  bringing  home  one  or  other  of 
my  ships;  I  hope  as  a  husbandman  to  contrive  it 
so,  that  not  a  shower  of  rain  or  a  glimpse  of  sun- 
shine shall  fall  upon  my  estate  without  bettering 
some  part  of  it,  and  contributing  to  the  products 
of  the  season.  You  know  it  has  been  hitherto  my 
opinion  of  life,  that  it  is  thrown  away  when  it  is 
not  some  way  useful  to  others.  But  when  I  am 
riding  out  by  myself,  in  the  fresh  air  on  the  open 
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heath  that  lies  by  my  house,  I  find  several  other 
thoughts  growing  up  in  me.  I  am  now  of  opinion, 
that  a  man  of  my  age  may  find  business  enough  on 
himself,  by  setting  his  mind  in  order,  preparing  it 
for  another  world,  and  reconciling  it  to  the  thoughts 
of  death.  I  must  therefore  acquaint  you,  that  be- 
sides those  usual  methods  of  charity,  of  which  I 
have  before  spoken,  I  am  at  this  very  instant  finding 
out  a  convenient  place  where  I  may  build  an  alms- 
house, which  I  intend  to  endow  very  handsomely 
for  a  dozen  superannuated  husbandmen.  It  will  be 
a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  say  my  prayers  twice  a  day 
with  men  of  my  own  years,  who  all  of  them,  as, 
well  as  myself,  may  have  their  thoughts  taken  up 
how  they  shall  die,  rather  than  how  they  shall  live. 
I  remember  an  excellent  saying  that  I  learned  at 
school,  Finis  coronat  opus.  You  know  best  whether 
it  be  in  Virgil  or  in  Horace,  it  is  my  business  to 
apply  it.  If  your  affairs  will  permit  you  to  take 
the  country  air  with  me  sometimes,  you  will  find  an 
apartment  fitted  up  for  you,  and  shall  be  every 
day  entertained  with  beef  or  mutton  of  my  own 
feeding ;  fish  out  of  my  own  ponds;  and  fruit  out 
of  my  own  gardens.  You  shall  have  free  egress  and 
regress  about  my  house,  without  having  any  ques- 
tions asked  you ;  and,  in  a  word,  such  an  hearty 
welcome  as  you  may  expect  from 

Your  most  sincere  friend 

and  humble  servant, 

Andrew  Freeport.' 

The  club  of  which  I  am  a  member  being  entirely 
dispersed,  I  shall  consult  my  reader  next  week  upon 
a  project  relating  to  the  institution  of  a  new  one. 

O. 
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S^uid d'ignum  tantoferet  hie  promlssor  hiatu? 

HOR.  Ars  Poet.  ver.  13 %. 

la  what  will  all  this  ostentation  end  ? 

ROSCOMMON. 

Since  the  late  dissolution  of  the  club,  whereof  I 
have  often  declared  myself  a  member,  there  are  very 
many  person3  who  by  letters,  petitions,  and  recom- 
mendations, put  up  for  the  next  election.  At  the 
same  time  I  must  complain,  that  several  indirect 
and  underhand  practices  have  been  made  use  of  upon 
this  occasion.  A  certain  country  gentleman  began 
to  tap  upon  the  first  information  he  received  of  sir 
Roger's  death ;  when  he  sent  me  up  word  that,  if 
I  would  get  him  chosen  in  the  place  of  the  deceased r 
he  would  present  me  with  a  barrel  of  the  best  Oc- 
tober I  had  ever  tasted  in  my  life.  The  ladies  are 
in  great  pain  to  know  whom  I  intend  to  elect  in  the 
room  of  Will  Honeycomb.  Some  of  them  indeed 
are  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Honeycomb  did  not  take 
sufficient  care  of  their  interest  in  the  club,  and  are 
therefore  desirous  of  having  in  it  hereafter  a  repre- 
sentative of  their  own  sex.  A  citizen  who  sub- 
scribes himself  Y.  Z.  tells  me  that  he  has  one-and- 
twenty  shares  in  the  African  company,  and  offers  to 
bribe  me  with  the  odd  one  in  case  he  may  succeed 
sir  Andrew  Freeport,  which  he  thinks  would  raise 
the  credit  of  that  fund.  I  have  several  letters,  dated 
from  Jenny  Man's,  by  gentlemen  who  are  candidates 
for  captain  Sentry's  place ;  and  as  many  from  a 
coffee-house  in  Paul's  church-yard  of  such  who 
would  fill  up  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death 
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of  my  worthy  friend  the  clergyman,  whom  I  can 
never  mention  but  with  a  particular  respect. 

Having  maturely  weighed  these  several  particu- 
lars, with  the  many  remonstrances  that  have  been 
made  to  me  on  this  subject,  and  considering  how 
invidious  an  office  I  shall  take  upon  me  if  I  make 
the  whole  election  depend  upon  my  single  voice, 
and  being  unwilling  to  expose  myself  to  those  cla- 
mours, which  on  such  an  occasion  will  not  fail  to 
be  raised  against  me  for  partiality,  injustice,  cor- 
ruption, and  other  qualities,  which  my  natuie  ab- 
hors, I  have  formed  to  myself  the  project  of  a  club 
as  follows. 

I  have  thoughts  of  issuing  out  writs  to  all  and 
every  of  the  clubs  that  are  established  in  the  cities  of 
London  and  Westminster,  requiring  them  to  choose 
out  of  their  respective  bodies  a  person  of  the  greatest 
merit,  and  to  return  his  name  to  me  before  Lady- 
day,  at  which  time  I  intend  to  sit  upon  business. 

By  this  means  I  may  have  reason  to  hope,  that 
the  club  over  which  I  shall  preside  will  be  the  very 
flower  and  quintessence  of  all  other  clubs.  I  have 
communicated  this  my  project  to  none  but  a  par- 
ticular friend  of  mine,  whom  I  have  celebrated  twice 
or  thrice  for  his  happiness  in  that  kind  of  wit  which 
is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  a  pun.  The 
only  objection  he  makes  to  it  is,  that  1  shall  raise 
up  enemies  to  myself  if  I  act  with  so  regal  an  air, 
and  that  my  detractors,  instead  of  giving  me  the 
usual  title  of  Spectator,  will  be  apt  to  call  me  the 
King  of  Clubs. 

But  to  proceed  on  my  intended  project :  it  is  very 
well  known  that  I  at  first  set  forth  in  this  work  with 
the  character  of  a  silent  man ;  and  I  think  I  have 
so  well  preserved  my  taciturnity,  that  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  violated  it  with  three  sentences  in 
the  space  of  almost  two  years.     As  a  monosyllable 
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is  my  delight,  I  have  made  very  few  excursions,  in 
the  conversations  which  I  have  related,  beyond  a 
Yes  or  a  No.  By  this  means  my  readers  have  lost 
many  good  things  which  I  have  had  in  my  heart, 
though  I  did  not  care  for  uttering  them. 

Now  in  order  to  diversify  my  character,  and  to 
show  the  world  how  well  I  can  talk  if  I  have  a  mind, 
I  have  thoughts  of  being  very  loquacious  in  the  club 
which  I  have  now  under  consideration.  But  that  I 
may  proceed  the  more  regularly  in  this  affair,  I  de- 
sign, upon  the  first  meeting  of  the  said  club,  t'o 
have  my  mouth  opened  in  form ;  intending  to  re- 
gulate myself  in  this  particular  by  a  certain  ritual 
which  I  have  by  me,  that  contains  all  the  ceremonies 
which  are  practised  at  the  opening  of  the  mouth  of  a 
cardinal.  I  have  likewise  examined  the  forms  which 
were  used  of  old  by  Pythagoras,  when  any  of  his 
scholars,  after  an  apprenticeship  of  silence,  was 
made  free  of  his  speech.  In  the  mean  time,  as  I 
have  of  late  found  my  name  in  foreign  gazettes  upon 
less  occasions,  I  question  not  but  in  their  next  ar- 
ticles from  Great  Britain  they  will  inform  the  world, 
that  '  the  Spectator's  mouth  is  to  be  opened  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  March  next/  I  may  perhaps  pub- 
lish a  very  useful  paper  at  that  time  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  that  solemnity,  and  of  the  persons  who 
ehall  assist  at  it.  But  of  this  more  hereafter, 
O. 
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Sic  boner  et  ncmtn  divtnis  vatibus  at  que 
Carminibus  venit. 

HOR.  Ars  Poet.  ver.  400. 

So  ancient  is  the  pedigree  of  verse, 
And  so  divine  a  poet's  function. 

ROSCOMMON. 

'  Mr.  Spectator, 

'  When  men  of  worthy  and  excelling 
geniuses  have  obliged  the  world  with  beautiful  and 
instructive  writings,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  gratitude 
that  praise  should  be  returned  them,  as  one  proper 
consequent  reward  of  their  performances.  Nor  has 
mankind  ever  been  so  degenerately  sunk  but  they 
have  made  this  return,  and  even  when  they  have 
not  been  wrought  up  by  the  generous  endeavour  so 
as  to  receive  the  advantages  designed  by  it.  This 
praise,  which  arises  first  in  the  mouth  of  particular 
persons,  spreads  and  lasts  according  to  the  merit  of 
authors;  and  when  it  thus  meets  with  a  full  success 
changes  its  denomination,  and  is  called  fame.  They, 
who  have  happily  arrived  at  this,  are,  even  while 
they  live,  inflamed  by  the  acknowledgments  of 
others,  and  spurred  on  to  new  undertakings  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind,  notwithstanding  the  detraction 
which  some  abject  tempers  would  cast  upon  them: 
but  when  they  decease,  their  characters  being  free 
from  the  shadow  which  envy  laid  them  under,  begiu 
to  shine  with  the  greater  splendour;  their  spirits 
survive  in  their  works;  they  are  admitted  into  the 
highest  companies,  and  they  continue  pleasing  and 
instructing  posterity  from  age  to  age.     Some  of  the 
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best  gain  a  character,  by  being  able  to  show  that 
they  are  no  strangers  to  them ;  and  others  obtain  a 
new  warmth  to  labour  for  the  happiness  and  ease 
of  mankind,  from  a  reflection  upon  those  honours 
which  are  paid  to  their  memories. 

'  The  thought  of  this  took  me  up  as  I  turned  over 
those  epigrams  which  are  the  remains  of  several  of 
the  wits  of  Greece,  and  perceived  many  dedicated 
to  the  fame  of  those  who  had  excelled  in  beautiful 
poetic  performances,  Wherefore,  in  pursuance  to 
my  thought,  I  concluded  to  do  something  along  with 
them  to  bring  their  praises  into  a  new  light  and 
language,  for  the  encouragement  of  those  whose 
modest  tempers  may  be  deterred  by  the  fear  of  envy 
or  detraction  from  fair 'attempts,  to  which  their 
parts  might  render  them  equal.  You  will  perceive 
them  as  they  follow  to  be  conceived  in  the  form  of 
epitaphs,  a  sort  of  writing  which  is  wholly  set  apart 
for  a  short-pointed  method  of  praise. 

ON    ORPHEUS,    WRITTEN    BY    ANTIPATER. 

"  No  longer,  Orpheus,  shall  thy  sacred  strains 
Lead  stones,  and  trees,  and  beasts  along  the  plains ; 
No  longer  sooth  the  boisterous  winds  to  sleep, 
Or  still  the  billows  of  the  raging  deep : 
For  thou  art  gone.     The  Muses  mourn'd  thy  fall 
In  solemn  strains,  thy  mother  most  of  all. 
Ye  mortals,  idly  for  your  sons  ye  moan, 
If  thus  a  goddess  could  not  save  her  own." 

'  Observe  here,  that  if  we  take  the  fable  for 
granted,  as  it  was  believed  to  be  in  that  age  when 
the  epigram  was  written,  the  turn  appears  to  have 
piety  to  the  gods,  and  a  resigning  spirit  in  its  ap- 
plication. But  if  we  consider  the  point  with  respect 
to  our  present  knowledge,  it  will  be  less  esteemed ; 
though  the  author  himself,  because  he  believed  it, 
Q3 
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ma}T  still  be  more  valued  than  any  one  who  should 
now  write  with  a  point  of  the  same  nature. 

OK   HOMER,  BY  ALPIIEUS  OF   MYTI^ENE. 

"  Still  in  our  ears  Andromache  complains, 
And  still  in  sight  the  fate  of  Troy  remains; 
Still  Ajax  fights,  still  Hector  's  dragg'd  along: 
Such  strange  enchantment  dwells  in  Homer's  song; 
Whose  birth  could  more  than  one  poor  realm  adorn, 
For  all  the  world  is  proud  that  he  was  born." 

'  The  thought  in  the  first  part  of  this  is  natural, 
and  depending  upon  the  force  of  poesy ;  in  the 
latter  part  it  looks  as  if  it  would  aim  at  the  history 
of  seven  towns  contending  for  the  honour  of  Homer's 
birth-place;  but  when  you  expect  to  meet  with  that 
common  story,  the  poet  slides  by,  and  raises  the 
whole  world  for  a  kind  of  arbiter,  which  is  to  end 
the  contention  amongst  its  several  parts. 

ON   ANACREON,  BY  ANTIPATER. 

"  This  tomb  be  thine,  Anacreon !  All  around 
Let  ivy  wreathe,  let  flow'rets  deck  the  ground; 
And  from  its  eartfc,  enrich'd  with  such  a  prize, 
Let  wells  of  milk  and  streams  of  wine  arise: 
So  will  thine  ashes  yet  a  pleasure  know, 
If  any  pleasure  reach  the  shades  below." 

'  The  poet  here  written  upon  is  an  easy  gay  au- 
thor, and  he  who  writes  upon  him  has  filled  his  own 
head  with  the  character  of  his  subject.  He  seems 
to  love  his  theme  so  much,  that  he  thinks  of  nothing 
but  pleasing  him  as  if  he  were  still  alive,  by  enter- 
ing into  his  libertine  spirit;  so  that  the  humour 
is  easy  and  gay,  resembling  Anacreon  in  its  air, 
raised  by  such  images,  and  painted  with  such  a  turn 
as  he  might  have  used.     I  give  it  a  place  here,  be- 
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cause  the  author  may  have  designed  it  for  his 
honour;  and  I  take  an  opportunity  from  it  to  advise 
others,  that  when  they  would  praise  they  cautiously 
avoid  every  lower  qualification,  and  fix  only  where 
■there  is  a  real  foundation  in  merit. 

ON    EURIPIDES,    BY    ION. 

"  Divine  Euripides,  this  tomb  we  see 

So  fair  is  not  a  monument  for  thee, 

So  much  as  thou  for  it,  since  all  will  own 

Thy  name  and  lasting  praise  adorn  the  stone." 

'  The  thought  here  is  fine,  but  its  fault  is,  that  it 
is  general,  that  it  may  belong  to  any  great  man,  be- 
cause it  points  out  no  particular  character.  It  would 
be  better  if,  when  we  light  upon  such  a  turn,  we 
join  it  with  something  that  circumscribes  and  bounds 
it  to  the  qualities  of  our  subject.  He  who  gives 
his  praise  in  gross,  will  often  appear  either  to  have 
been  a  stranger  to  those  he  writes  upon,  or  not  to 
have  found  any  thing  in  them  which  is  praise- 
worthy. 

ON    SOPHOCLES,    BY    SIMONIDES. 

"  Winde,  gentle  ever-green,  to  form  a  shade 
Around  the  tomb  where  Sophocles  is  laid ; 
Sweet  ivy,  winde  thy  boughs,  and  intertwine 
With  blushing  roses  and  the  clust'ring  vine : 
Thus  will  thy  lasting  leaves,  with  beauties  hung, 
Prove  grateful  emblems  of  the  lay  he  sung, 
Whose  soul,  exalted  like  a  god  of  wit, 
Among  the  Muses  and  the  Graces  writ." 

'  This  epigram  I  have  opened  more  than  any  of 
the  former:  the  thought  towards  the  latter  end 
seemed  closer  couched,  so  as  to  require  an  explana- 
tion. I  fancied  the  poet  aimed  at  the  picture  which 
is  generally  made  of  Apollo  and   the   Muses,  he 
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sitting  with  his  harp  in  the  middle,  and  they  around 
him.  This  looked  beautiful  to  my  thought;  and 
because  the  image  arose  before  me  out  of  the  words 
of  the  original  as  1  was  reading  it,  I  ventured  to 
explain  them  so. 

ON    MENANDER,    THE    AUTHOR    UNNAMED. 

"  The  very  bees,  O  sweet  Menander,  hung 
To  taste  trie  Muses'  spring  upon  thy  tongue ; 
The  very  Graces  made  the  scenes  you  writ 
Their  happy  point  of  fine  expression  hit. 
Thus  still  you  live,  you  make  your  Athens  shine, 
And  raise  its  glory  to  the  skies  in  thine." 

1  The  epigram  has  a  respect  to  the  character  of  its 
subject;  for  Menander  writ  remarkably  with  a  just- 
ness and  purity  of  language.  It  has  also  told  the 
country  he  was  born  in,  without  either  a  set  or  a 
hidden  manner,  while  it  twists  together  the  glory  of 
the  poet  and  his  nation,  so  as  to  make  the  nation  de- 
pend upon  his  for  an  increase  of  its  own. 

'  I  will  offer  no  more  instances  at  present  to  show 
that  they  who  deserve  praise  have  it  returned  them 
from  different  ages :  let  these  which  have  been  laid 
down  show  men  that  envy  will  not  always  prevail. 
And  to  the  end  that  writers  may  more  successfully 
enliven  the  endeavours  of  one  another,  let  them  con- 
sider, in  some  such  manner  as  I  have  attempted, 
what  may  be  the  justest  spirit  and  art  of  praise.  It 
is  indeed  very  hard  to  come  up  to  it.  Our  praise  is 
trifling  when  it  depends  upon  fable ;  it  is  false  when 
it  depends  upon  wrong  qualifications ;  it  means 
nothing  when  it  is  general ;  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  hit  when  we  propose  to  raise  characters  high, 
while  we  keep  to  them  justly.  I  shall  end  this  with 
transcribing  that  excellent  epitaph  of  Mr.  Cowley, 
wherein,    with  a  kind   of  grave   and  philosophic 
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humour,  he  very  beautifully  speaks  of  himself  (with- 
drawn from  the  world,  and  dead  to  all  the  interests 
of  it)  as  of  a  man  really  deceased.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  an  instruction  how  to  leave  the  public  with  a 
good  grace. 

EPITAPHIUM    VIVI    AUTHORIS. 

"  Hie,  0  viator,  sub  tare  parvulo 
Couleius  hie  est  conditus,  bicjacet 

Defunctus  humani  laboris 

Sorte,  supervacuaquc  vita  ; 
Non  indecora  pauperie  nit  ens, 
£t  non  inerti  nobilis  otio, 

f^anoque  dilectis  popello 

Divitiis  animosus  bestis. 
Possis  id  ilium  dicere  rnortuum. 
En  terra  jam  nunc  quantula  suffcit  / 

Exempta  sit  curis,  viator. 

Terra  sit  ilia  levis,  precare. 
Hie  sparge jtores,  sparge  breves  rosat, 
Nam  vita  gaudet  mortuajioribus, 

Herbisque  odoratis  corona 

Vatis  adhuc  cinerem  calentem.' 

TJiE    LIVING    AUTHOR'S    EPITAPH. 

**  From  life's  superfluous  cares  enlarg'd, 

His  debt  of  human  toil  discharg'd, 

Here  Cowley  lies,  beneath  this  shed, 

To  ev'ry  worldly  interest  dead : 

With  decent  poverty  content ; 

His  hours  of  ease  not  idly  spent ; 

To  fortune's  goods  a  foe  profess'd, 

And  hating  wealth,  by  all  caress'd. 

'Tis  sure,  he's  dead;  for  lo!  how  small 

A  spot  of  earth  is  now  his  all ! 

O !  wish  that  earth  may  lightly  lay, 

And  ev'ry  care  be  far  away ! 

Bring  flow'rs,  the  short-liv'd  roses  bring, 

To  life  deceas'd  fit  offering ! 

And  sweets  around  the  poet  strow, 

Whilst  yet  with  life  his  ashes  glow." 
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The  publication  of  these  criticisms  having  pro- 
cured me  the  following  letter  from  a  very  ingenious 
gentleman,  I  cannot  forbear  inserting  it  in  the  vo- 
lume*, though  it  did  not  come  soon  enough  to  have 
a  place  in  any  of  my  single  papers. 

'  Mr.  Spectator, 

'  Having  read  over  in  your  paper,  N°551, 
some  of  the  epigrams  made  by  the  Grecian 
wits,  in  commendation  of  their  celebrated  poets,  I 
could  not  forbear  sending  you  another,  out  of  the 
same  collection;  which  I  take  to  be  as  great  a  com- 
pliment to  Homer  as  any  that  has  yet  been  paid  him. 

lit  To6'  rbv  Trains  troXtfcov,  &C. 

■  Who  first  transcrib'd  the  famous  Trojan  war, 
And  wise  Ulysses'  acts,  O  Jove,  make  known : 

For  since,  'tis  certain  thine  these  poems  are, 
No  more  let  Homer  boast  they  are  his  own." 

1  If  you  think  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  specu- 
lations, for  aught  I  know  (by  that  means)  it  may  in 
time  be  printed  as  often  in  English  as  it  has  already 
been  in  Greek.     I  am  (like  the  rest  of  the  world) 

Sir, 
4th  Dec.  Your  great  admirer, 

G.  R.' 

The  reader  may  observe  that  the  beauty  of  this 
epigram  is  different  from  that  of  the  foregoing.  An 
irony  is  looked  upon  as  the  finest  palliative  of  praise ; 
and  very  often  conveys  the  noblest  panegyric  under 
the  appearance  of  satire.     Homer  is  here  seemingly 

*  The  translation  of  Cowley's  epitaph,  and  all  that  follows, 
except  the  concluding  letter  signed  Philonicus,  was  not  printed 
in  the  Spect.  in  folio,  but  added  in  the  8vo  edition  of  1 712. 
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accused  and  treated  asaplagiary;  butwhat  is  drawn 
up  in  the  form  of  an  accusation  is  certainly,  as  my 
correspondent  observes,  the  greatest  compliment 
that  could  have  been  paid  to  that  divine  poet. 

'  Dear  Mr.  Spectator, 

1  I  a  m  a  gentleman  of  a  pretty  good  for- 
tune, and  of  a  temper  impatient  of  any  thing  which 
I  think  an  injury.     However,  I  always  quarreled  ac- 
cording to  law,  and  instead  of  attacking  my  adver- 
sary by  the  dangerous  method  of  sword  and  pistol, 
I  made  my  assaults  by  that  more  secure  one  of  writ 
or  warrant.     I  cannot  help  telling  you,  that  either 
by  the  justice  of  my  causes  or  the  superiority  of 
my  counsel,  I  have  been  generally  successful:  and 
to  my  great  satisfaction  I  can  say  it,  that  by  three 
actions  of  slander,  and  half  a  dozen  trespasses,  I 
have  for  several  years  enjoyed  a  perfect  tranquillity 
in  my  reputation  and  estate:  by  these  means  also  I 
have  been  made  known  to  the  judges;  the  Serjeants 
of  our  circuit  are  my  intimate  friends;  and  the  orna- 
mental counsel  pay  a  very  profound  respect  to  one 
who  has  made  so  great  a  figure  in  the  law.     Affairs 
of  consequence  having  brought  me  to  town,  I  had 
the  curiosity  the  other  day  to  visit  Westminster-hall ; 
and,  having  placed  myself  in  one  of  the  courts,  ex- 
pected to  be  most  agreeably  entertained.     After  the 
court  and  counsel  were  with  due  ceremony  seated, 
up  stands  a  learned  gentleman,  and  began,  When 
this  matter  was  last  "  stirred"  before  your  lordships; 
the  next  humbly  moved  to  "  quash"  an  indictment; 
another  complained  that  his  adversary  had  "  snap- 
ped" a  judgment;  the  next  informed  the  court  that 
his  client  was  "  stripped'*  of  his  possessions;  an- 
other begged  leave  to  acquaint  his  lordship  they  had 
been  "  saddled"  with  costs.     At  last  up  got  a  grave 
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Serjeant,  and  told  us  his  client  had  been  H  hung 
up"  a  whole  term  by  a  writ  of  error.  At  this  I 
could  bear  it  no  longer,  but  came  hither,  and  resolved 
to  apply  myself  to  your  honour  to  interpose  with 
these  gentlemen,  that  they  would  leave  off  such 
low  and  unnatural  expressions:  for  surely  though 
the  lawyers  subscribe  to  hideous  French  and  false 
Latin,  yet  they  should  let  their  clients  have  a  little 
decent  and  proper  English  for  their  money.  What 
man  that  has  a  value  for  a  good  name  would  like  to 
have  it  said  in  a  public  court,  that  Mr.  Such  a-one 
was  stripped,  saddled,  or  hung  up  ?  This  being 
what  has  escaped  your  spectatorial  observation,  be 
pleased  to  correct  such  an  illiberal  cant  among  pro- 
fessed speakers,,  and  you  will  infinitely  oblige 

Your  humble  servant, 
J°eS  No^"8.0USe'  Philonicus *. 

*  No.  551  is  not  lettered  in  the  Spect.  in  folio,  nor  has  it  any 
signature  in  the  8vo.  or  iamo.  editions  of  1712. 
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N°  552.     WEDNESDAY,  DEC.  3,  1712. 


-Qui  pragravat  artes 


Infra  se  positas,  extinct  us  amalitur  idem. 

Hor.  aEp.  i.  13, 

For  those  are  hated  that  excel  the  rest, 
Although,  when  dead,  they  are  belov'd  and  blest. 

CREECH. 

As  I  was  tumbling  about  the  town  the  other  day  in 
a  hackney-coach,  and  delighting  myself  with  busy 
scenes  in  the  shops  of  each  side  of  me,  it  came  into 
my  head,  with  no  small  remorse,  that  I  had  not 
been  frequent  enough  in  the  mention  and  recom- 
mendation of  the  industrious  part  of  mankind.  It 
very  naturally  upon  this  occasion  touched  my  con- 
science in  particular,  that  I  had  not  acquitted  my- 
self to  my  friend  Mr.  Peter  Motteux.  That  indus- 
trious man  of  trade,  and  formerly  brother  of  the 
quill,  has  dedicated  to  me  a  poem  upon  tea.  It 
would  injure  him,  as  a  man  of  business,  if  I  did 
not  let  the  world  know  that  the  author  of  so  good 
verses  writ  them  before  he  was  concerned  in  traffic. 
In  order  to  expiate  my  negligence  towards  him,  I 
immediately  resolved  to  make  him  a  visit.  I  found 
his  spacious  warehouses  filled  and  adorned  with  tea, 
China  and  India-ware.  I  could  observe  a  beautiful 
ordonnance  of  the  whole;  and  such  different  and 
considerable  branches  of  trade  carried  on  in  the 
same  house  I  exulted  in  seeing  disposed  by  a 
poetical  head.  In  one  place  were  exposed  to  view 
silks  of  various  shades  and  colours,  rich  brocades, 
and  the  wealthiest  product  of  foreign  looms.  Here 
you  might  see  the  finest  laces  held  up  by  the  fairest 
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hands ;  and,  there,  examined  by  the  beauteous  e)Tes 
of  the  buyers,  the  most  delicate  cambrics,  muslins, 
and  linens.  I  could  not  but  congratulate  my  friend 
on  the  humble,  but  I  hoped  beneficial,  use  he  had 
made  of  his  talents,  and  wished  I  could  be  a  patron 
to  his  trade,  as  he  had  been  pleased  to  make  me  of 
his  poetry.  The  honest  man  has  I  know  the  modest 
desire  of  gain  which  is  peculiar  to  those  who  un- 
derstand better  things  than  riches ;  and  I  dare  say 
he  would  be  contented  with  much  less  than,  what  is 
called  wealth  at  that  quarter  of  the  town  which  he 
inhabits,  and  will  oblige  all  his  customers  with  de- 
mands agreeable  to  the  moderation  of  his  desires. 

Among  other  omissions  of  which  I  have  been  also 
guilty,  with  relation  to  men  of  industry  of  a  supe- 
rior order,  I  must  acknowledge  my  silence  towards 
a  proposal  frequently  inclosed  to  me  by  Mr.  Renatus 
Harris,  organ-builder.  The  ambition  of  this  artificer 
is  to  erect  an  organ  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  over  the 
west  door,  at  the  entrance  into  the  body  of  the 
church,  which  in  art  and  magnificence  shall  tran- 
scend any  works  of  that  kind  ever  before  invented. 
The  proposal  in  perspicuous  language  sets  forth  the 
honour  and  advantage  such  a  performance  would  be 
to  the  British  name,  as  well  as  that  it  would  apply 
the  power  of  sounds  in  a  manner  more  amazingly 
forcible  than  perhaps  has  yet  been  known,  and  I 
am  sure  to  an  end  much  more  worthy.  Had  the 
vast  sums  which  have  been  laid  out  upon  operas 
without  skill  or  conduct,  and  to  no  other  purpose 
but  to  suspend  or  vitiate  our  understandings,  been 
disposed  this  way,  we  should  now  perhaps  have  an 
engine  so  formed  as  to  strike  the  minds  of  half 
a  people  at  once  in  a  place  of  worship  with  a  forget- 
iulness  of  present  care  and  calamity,  and  a  hope  of 
endless  rapture  and  joy  and  hallelujah  hereafter. 

When  I  am  doing  this  justice,  I  am  not  to  forget 
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the  best  mechanic  of  my  acquaintance,  that  useful 
servant  to  sciences  and  knowledge,  Mr.  John  Row- 
ley; but  I  think  I  lay  a  great  obligation  on  the  pub- 
lic, by  acquainting  them  with  his  proposals  for  a 
pair  of  new  globes.  After  this  preamble,  he  pro- 
mises in  the  said  proposals  that, 

IN   THE  CELESTIAL  GLOBE, 

1  Care  shall  be  taken  that  the  fixed  stars  be  placed 
according  to  their  true  longitude  and  latitude,  from 
the  many  and  correct  observations  of  Hevelius, 
Cassini,  Mr.  Flamstead,  reg.  astronomer;  Dr.  Hal- 
ley,  Savilian  professor  in  geometry  in  Oxon;  and 
from  whatever  else  can  be  procured  to  render  the 
globe  more  exact,  instructive,  and  useful. 

'  That  all  the  constellations  be  drawn  in  a  curious, 
new,  and  particular  manner;  each  star  in  so  just, 
distinct,  and  conspicuous  a  proportion,  that  its 
magnitude  may  be  readily  known  by  bare  inspection, 
according  to  the  different  light  and  sizes  of  the 
stars.  That  the  track  or  way  of  such  comets  as 
have  been  well  observed,  but  not  hitherto  expressed 
in  a  globe,  be  carefully  delineated  in  this.' 

IN   THE  TERRESTRIAL  GLOBE, 

'  That  by  reason  the  descriptions  formerly  made, 
both  in  the  English  and  Dutch  great  globe,  are 
erroneous,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  be  drawn 
in  a  manner  wholly  new;  by  which  means  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  the  undertakers  will  be  obliged  to 
alter  the  latitude  of  some  places  in  ten  degrees,  the 
longitude  of  others  in  twenty  degrees ;  besides 
which  great  and  necessary  alterations,  there  be 
many  remarkable  countries,  cities,  towns,  rivers, 
and  lakes,  omitted  in  other  globes,  inserted  here 
according  to  the  best  discoveries  made  by  our  late 
R  2 
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navigators.  Lastly,  That  the  course  of  the  trade- 
winds,  the  monsouns,  and  other  winds  periodically 
shitting  between  the  tropics,  he  visibly  expressed. 

'  Now,  in  regard  that  this  undertaking  is  of  so 
universal  use,  as  the  advancement  of  the  most 
necessary  parts  of  the  mathematics,  as  well  as 
tending  to  the  honour  of  the  British  nation,  and 
that  the  charge  of  carrying  it  on  is  very  expensive, 
it  is  desired  that  all  gentlemen  who  are  willing  to 
promote  so  great  a  work  will  be  pleased  to  subscribe 
on  the  following  conditions. 

'  I.  The  undertakers  engage  to  furnish  each  sub- 
scriber with  a  celestial  and  terrestrial  globe,  each 
of  thirty  inches  diameter,  in  all  respects  curiously 
adorned,  the  stars  gilded,  the  capital  cities  plainly 
distinguished,  the  frames,  meridians,  horizons,  hour- 
circles,  and  indexes,  so  exactly  finished  up,  and 
accurately  divided,  that  a  pair  of  these  globes  will 
appear,  in  the  judgment  of  any  disinterested  and 
intelligent  person,  worth  fifteen  pounds  more  than 
will  be  demanded  for  them  by  the  undertakers. 

'  II.  Whosoever  will  be  pleased  to  subscribe, 
and  pay  twenty-five  pounds  in  the  manner  following 
for  a  pair  of  these  globes,  either  for  their  own  use, 
or  to  present  them  to  any  college  in  the  univer- 
sities, or  any  public  library  or  schools,  shall  have 
his  coat  of  arms,  name,  title,  seat,  or  place  of  re- 
sidence, &c.  inserted  in  some  convenient  place  of 
the  globe. 

'  III.  That  every  subscriber  do  at  first  pay  down 
the  sum  often  pounds,  and  fifteen  pounds  more  upon 
the  delivery  of  each  pair  of  globes  perfectly  fitted 
up.  And  that  the  said  globes  be  delivered  within 
twelve  months  after  the  number  of  thirty  sub- 
scribers be  completed;  and  that  the  subscribers  be 
served  with  globes  in  the  order  in  which  they  sub- 
scribed. 
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'  IV.  That  a  pair  of  these  globes  shall  not  here- 
after be  sold  to  any  person  but  the  subscribers  under 
thirty  pounds. 

'  V.  That,  if  there  be  not  thirty  subscribers 
within  four  months  afterthe  first  of  December  1712, 
the  money  paid  shall  be  returned  on  demand  by 
Mr.  John  Warner,  goldsmith,  near  Temple-bar, 
who  shall  receive  and  pay  the  same  according  to 
the  above-mentioned  articles/  T. 
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Nee  lusisse  pudet,  sed  non  incidere  ludum. 

HOR.  I  Ep.  xiv.  36. 

Once  to  be  wild  is  no  such  foul  disgrace, 
But  'tis  so  still  to  run  the  frantic  race. 

CREECH. 

Th  e  project  which  I  published  on  Monday  last  has 
brought  me  in  several  packets  of  letters.  Among 
the  rest,  I  have  received  one  from  a  certain  pro- 
jector, wherein,  after  having  represented,  that  in 
all  probability  the  solemnity  of  opening  my  mouth 
will  draw  together  a  great  confluence  of  beholders, 
he  proposes  to  me  the  hiring  of  Stationers-hall  for 
the  more  convenient  exhibiting  of  that  public  cere- 
mony. He  undertakes  to  be  at  the  charge  of  it 
himself,  provided  he  may  have  the  erecting  of  gal- 
leries on  every  side,  and  the  letting  of  them  out 
upon  that  occasion.  I  have  a  letter  also  from  a 
bookseller,  petitioning  me  in  a  very  humble  manner 
that  he  may  have  the  printing  of  the  speech  which 
I  shall  make  to  the  assembly  upon  the  first  opening 
r3 
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of  my  mouth.  I  am  informed  from  all  parts  that 
there  are  great  canvassings  in  the  several  clubs 
about  town,  upon  the  choosing  of  a  proper  member 
to  sit  with  me  on  those  arduous  affairs  to  which  I 
have  summoned  them.  Three  clubs  have  already 
proceeded  to  election,  whereof  one  has  made  a 
double  return.  If  I  find  that  my  enemies  shall  take 
advantage  of  my  silence  to  begin  hostilities  upon 
me,  or  if  any  other  exigency  of  affairs  may  so  re- 
quire, since  I  see  elections  in  so  great  forwardness, 
we  may  possibly  meet  before  the  day  appointed; 
or,  if  matters  go  on  to  my  satisfaction,  I  may  per- 
haps put  off  the  meeting  to  a  further  day;  but  of  this 
public  notice  shall  be  given. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  must  confess  that  I  am  not  a 
little  gratified  and  obliged  by  that  concern  which 
appears  in  this  great  city  upon  my  present  design  of 
laying  down  this  paper.  It  is  likewise  with  much 
satisfaction  that  I  find  some  of  the  most  outlying 
parts  of  the  kingdom  alarmed  upon  this  occasion, 
having  received  letters  to  expostulate  with  me 
about  it  from  several  of  my  readers  of  the  remotest 
boroughs  of  Great  Britain.  Among  these  I  am  very 
well  pleased  with  a  letter  dated  from  Berwick  upon 
Tweed,  wherein  my  correspondent  compares  the 
office,  which  I  have  for  some  time  executed  in  these 
realms,  to  the  weeding  of  a  great  garden ;  '  which,' 
says  he,  *  it  is  not  sufficient  to  weed  once  for  all, 
and  afterwards  to  give  over,  but  that  the  work  must 
be  continued  daily,  or  the  same  spots  of  ground 
which  are  cleared  for  a  while  will  in  a  little  time  be 
overrun  as  much  as  ever.  Another  gentleman  lays 
before  me  several  enormities  that  are  already  sprout- 
ing, and  which  he  believes  will  discover  themselves 
in  their  growth  immediately  after  my  disappear- 
ance. '  There  is  no  doubt,'  says  he,  '  but  the 
ladies'  heads  will  shoot  up  as  soon  as  they  know 
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they  af e  no  longer  under  the  Spectator's  eye ;  and 
I  have  already  seen  such  monstrous  broad-brimmed 
hats  under  the  arms  of  foreigners,  that  I  question 
not  but  they  will  overshadow  the  island  within  a 
month  or  two  after  the  dropping  of  your  paper/ 
But,  among  all  the  letters  which  are  come  to  my 
hands,  there  is  none  so  handsomely  written  as  the 
following  one,  which  I  am  the  more  pleased  with 
as  it  is  sent  me  from  gentlemen  who  belong  to  a 
body  which  I  shall  always  honour,  and  where  (I 
cannot  speak  it  without  a  secret  pride)  my  specu- 
lations have  met  with  a  very  kind  reception.  It 
is  usual  for  poets,  upon  the  publishing  of  their 
works,  to  print  before  them  such  copies  of  verses 
as  have  been  made  in  their  praise.  Not  that  you 
must  imagine  they  are  pleased  with  their  own  com- 
mendation, but  because  the  elegant  compositions 
of  their  friends  should  not  be  lost.  I  must  make  the 
same  apology  for  the  publication  of  the  ensuing 
letter,  in  which  I  have  suppressed  no  part  of  those 
praises  that  are  given  my  speculations  with  too 
lavish  and  good-natured  a  hand;  though  my  cor- 
respondents can  witness  for  me,  that  at  other  times 
I  have  generally  blotted  out  those  parts  in  the  let- 
ters which  I  have  received  from  them.  O. 

'  Mr.  Spectator,  Oxford,  Nov.  %$. 

1  In  spite  of  your  invincible  silence  you 
have  found  out  the  method  of  being  the  most  agree- 
able companion  in  the  world :  that  kind  of  conver- 
sation which  you  hold  with  the  town  has  the  good 
fortune  of  being  always  pleasing  to  the  men  of 
taste  and  leisure,  and  never  offensive  to  those  of 
hurry  and  business.  You  are  never  heard  but  at 
what  Horace  calls  dcxtro  tempore,  and  have  the 
happiness  to  observe  the  polite    rule,  which   the 
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same  discerning  author  gave  his  friend  when  he 
enjoined  him  to  deliver  his  book  to  Augustus: 

"  Si  validus,  si  Uctus  erit,  si  deniipie  poscet" 

I  Ep.  xiii.  3. 

"  When  vexing  cares  are  fled, 

When  well,  when  merry,  when  he  asks  to  read." 

CREECH. 

You  never  begin  to  talk  but  when  people  are  de  - 
sirous  to  hear  you;  and  I  defy  any  one  to  be  out  of 
humour  until  you  leave  off.  But  I  am  led  unawares 
into  reflexions  foreign  to  the  original  design  of  this 
epistle ;  which  was  to  let  you  know,  that  some  un- 
feigned admirers  of  your  inimitable  papers,  who 
could,  without  any  flattery,  greet  you  with  the  salu- 
tation used  to  the  eastern  monarchs,viz.  "  O  Spec, 
live  for  ever,"  have  lately  been  under  the  same  ap- 
prehensions with  Mr.  Philo-Spec;  that  the  haste 
you  have  made  to  dispatch  your  best  friends  por- 
tends no  long  duration  to  your  own  short  visage. 
We  could  not,  indeed,  find  any  just  grounds  for 
complaint  in  the  method  you  took  to  dissolve  that 
venerable  body ;  no,  the  world  was  not  worthy  of 
your  Divine.  Will  Honeycomb  could  not,  with 
any  reputation,  live  single  any  longer.  It  was  high 
time  for  the  Templar  to  turn  himself  to  Coke :  and 
sir  Roger's  dying  was  the  wisest  thing  he  ever  did 
in  his  life.  It  was,  however,  matter  of  great  grief 
to  us,  to  think  that  we  were  in  danger  of  losing  so 
elegant  and  valuable  an  entertainment.  And  we 
could  not,  without  sorrow,  reflect  that  we  were 
likely  to  have  nothing  to  interrupt  our  sips  in  the 
morninp,  and  to  suspend  our  coffee  in  mid-air, 
between  our  lips  and  right  ear,  but  the  ordinary 
trash  of  newspapers.  We  resolved,  therefore,  not 
to  part  with  you  so.  But  since,  to  make  use  of 
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your  own  allusion,  the  cherries  began  now  to  crowd 
the  market,  and  their  season  was  almost  over,  we 
consulted  our  future  enjoyments,  and  endeavoured 
to  make  the  exquisite  pleasure  that  delicious  fruit 
gave  our  taste  as  lasting  as  we  could,  and  by  drying 
them  protract  their  stay  beyond  its  natural  date. 
We  own  that  thus  they  have  not  a  flavour  equal  to 
that  of  their  juicy  bloom;  but  yet,  under  this  dis- 
advantage, they  pique  the  palate  and  become  a 
salver  better  than  any  other  fruit  at  its  first  appear- 
ance. To  speak  plain,  there  are  a  number  of  us 
who  have  begun  your  works  afresh,  and  meet  two 
nights  in  the  week  in  order  to  give  you  a  re-hearing. 
We  never  come  together  without  drinking  your 
health,  and  as  seldom  part  without  general  expres- 
sions of  thanks  to  you  for  our  night's  improvement. 
This  we  conceive  to  be  a  more  useful  institution 
than  any  other  club  whatever,  not  excepting  even 
that  of  ugly  Faces.  We  have  one  manifest  advan- 
tage over  that  renowned  society,  with  respect  to 
Mr.  Spectator's  company.  For  though  they  may 
brag  that  you  sometimes  make  your  personal  ap- 
pearance amongst  them,  it  is  impossible  they  should 
ever  get  a  word  from  you,  whereas  you  are  with  us 
the  reverse  of  what  Phaedria  would  have  his  mis- 
tress be  in  his  rival's  company,  "  present  in 
your  absence."  We  make  you  talk  as  much  and 
as  long  as  we  please;  and,  let  me  tell  you,  you 
seldom  hold  your  tongue  for  the  whole  evening.  I 
promise  myself  you  will  look  with  an  eye  of  favour 
upon  a  meeting  which  owes  its  original  to  a  mutual 
emulation  among  its  members,  who  shall  show  the 
most  profound  respect  for  your  paper;  not  but  we 
have  a  very  great  value  for  your  person:  and  I  dare 
say  you  can  no  where  find  four  more  sincere  ad- 
mirers, and  humble,  servants,  than 

T.  F.     G.  S.    J.T.      E.T. 
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Teidanda  via  est,  qua  me  quoque possim 
*T<>llcre  humo,  vktorque  iiirum  volitare  per  ora. 

VIRG.Georg.  iii.9# 

New  ways  I  must  attempt,  my  grovelling  name 
To  raise  aloft,  and  wing  my  flight  to  fame. 

DRYDEN. 

I  am  obliged  for  the  following  essay,  as  well  as  for 
that  which  lays  down  rules  out  of  Tully  for  pronun- 
ciation and  action,  to  the  ingenious  author  of  a  book 
just  published,  entitled  An  Ode  to  the  Creator  of 
the  World,  occasioned  by  the  Fragments  of  Or- 
pheus. 

'  It  is  a  remark,  made  as  I  remember  by  a  cele- 
brated French  author,  that  no  man  ever  pushed  his 
capacity  as  far  as  it  was  able  to  extend.  I  shall  not 
inquire  whether  this  assertion  be  strictly  true.  It 
may  suffice  to  say,  that  men  of  the  greatest  applica- 
tion and  acquirements  can  look  back  upon  many 
vacant  spaces,  and  neglected  parts  of  time,  which 
have  slipped  away  from  them  unemployed ;  and 
there  is  hardly  any  one  considering  person  in  the 
world  but  is  apt  to  fancy  with  himself,  at  some  time 
or  other,  that  if  his  life  were  to  begin  again  he  could 
fill  it  up  better. 

'  The  mind  is  most  provoked  to  cast  on  itself  this 
ingenuous  reproach,  when  the  examples  of  such  men 
are  presented  to  it  as  have  far  outshot  the  generality 
of  their  species  in  learning,  arts,  or  any  valuable 
improvements. 

'  One  of  the  most  extensive  and  improved  geni- 
uses we  have  had  any  instance  of  in  our  own  na- 
tion, or  in  any  other,  was  that  of  sir  Francis  Bacon, 
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lord  Verulam.  This  great  man,  by  an  extraordi- 
nary force  of  nature,  compass  of  thought,  and  indefa- 
tigable study,  had  amassed  to  himself  such  stores  of 
knowledge  as  we  cannot  look  upon  without  amaze- 
ment. His  capacity  seemed  to  have  grasped  all 
that  was  revealed  in  books  before  his  time ;  and, 
not  satisfied  with  that,  he  began  to  strike  out  new 
tracks  of  science,  too  many  to  be  travelled  over  by 
any  one.  man  in  the  compass  of  the  longest  life. 
These  therefore  he  could  only  mark  down,  like  im- 
perfect coastings  on  maps,  or  supposed  points  of 
land,  to  be  further  discovered  and  ascertained  by  the 
industry  of  after-ages,  who  should  proceed  upon  his 
notices  or  conjectures. 

'  The  excellent  Mr.  Boyle  was  the  person  who 
seems  to  have  been  designed  by  nature  to  succeed 
to  the  labours  and  inquiries  of  that  extraordinary  ge- 
nius I  have  just  mentioned.  By  innumerable  expe- 
riments, he  in  a  great  measure  filled  up  those  plans 
and  outlines  of  science,  which  his  predecessor  had 
sketched  out.  His  life  was  spent  in  the  pursuit  of 
nature  through  a  great  variety  of  forms  and  changes, 
and  in  the  most  rational  as  well  as  devout  adoration 
of  its  divine  Author. 

*  It  would  be  impossible  to  name  many  persons 
who  have  extended  their  capacities  as  far  as  these 
two,  in  the  studies  they  pursued  ;  but  my  learned 
readers  on  this  occasion  will  naturally  turn  their 
thoughts  to  a  third  * ,  who  is  yet  living,  and  is  like- 
wise the  glory  of  our  own  nation.  The  improve- 
ments which  others  had  made  in  natural  and  mathe- 
matical knowledge  have  so  vastly  increased  in  his 
hands,  as  to  afford  at  once  a  wonderful  instance  how 
great  the  capacity  is  of  a  human  soul,  and  inex- 
haustible the  subject  of  its  inquiries  y  so  true  is  that 

*  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
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remark  in  holy  writ,  that  "though  a  wise  man  seek 
to  find  out  the  works  of  God  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end,  yet  shall  he  not  be  able  to  do  it." 

'  I  cannot  help  mentioning  here  one  character 
more  of  a  different  kind  indeed  from  these,  yet  such 
an  one  as  may  serve  to  show  the  wonderful  force  of 
nature  and  of  application,  and  is  the  most  singular  in- 
stance of  an  universal  genius  I  have  ever  met  with. 
The  person  I  mean  is  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  an  Italian 
painter,  descended  from  a  noble  family  in  Tuscany, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  *  century.  In 
his  profession  of  history-painting  he  was  so  great  a 
master,  that  some  have  affirmed  he  excelled  all  who 
went  before  him.  It  is  certain  that  he  raised  the 
envy  of  Michael  Angelo,  who  was  his  contempo- 
rary, and  that  from  the  study  of  his  works  Raphael 
himself  learned  his  best  manner  of  designing.  He 
was  a  master  too  in  sculpture  and  architecture,  and 
skilful  in  anatomy,  mathematics,  and  mechanics. 
The  aqueduct  from  the  river  Adda  to  Milan  is  men- 
tioned as  a  work  of  his  contrivance.  lie  had  learn- 
ed several  languages,  and  was  acquainted  with  the 
studies  of  history,  philosophy,  poetry,  and  music. 
Though  it  is  not  necessary  to  my  present  purpose,  I 
cannot  but  take  notice,  that  all  who  have  writ  of  him 
mention  likewise  his  perfection  of  body.  The  in- 
stances of  his  strength  are  almost  incredible.  He  is 
described  to  have  been  of  a  well  formed  person,  and 
a  master  of  all  genteel  exercises.  And  lastly,  we 
are  told  that  his  moral  qualities  were  agreeable  to 
his  natural  and  intellectual  endowments,  and  that  he 
was  of  an  honest  and  generous  mind,  adorned  with 
great  sweetness  of  manners.  I  might  break  off  the 
account  of  him  here,  but  I  imagine  it  will  be  an  en- 
tertainment to  the  curiosity  of  my  readers,  to  find  so 

*  He  was  born  in  I44J,and  died  in  1520. 
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remarkable  a  character  distinguished  by  as  remark- 
able a  circumstance  at  his  death.  The  fame  of  his 
works  having  gained  him  an  universal  esteem,  he 
was  invited  to  the  court  of  France,  where,  after 
some  time,  he  fell  sick;  and  Francis  the  First  coming 
to  see  him,  he  raised  himself  in  his  bed  to  acknow- 
ledge the  honour  which  was  done  him  by  that  visit. 
The  king  embraced  him,  and  Leonardo,  fainting  in 
the  same  moment,  expired  in  the  arms  of  that  great 
monarch. 

'  It  is   impossible  to  attend  to  such  instances  as 
these  without  being  raised  into  a  contemplation  on 
the  wonderful  nature  of  an  human  mind,  which  is  ca- 
pable of  such  progressions  in  knowledge,  and  can 
contain  such  a  variety  of  ideas  without  perplexity  or 
confusion.     How  reasonable  is  it  from  hence  to  in- 
fer its  divine  original !  And  whilst  we  find  unthink- 
ing matter  endued  with  a  natural  power  to  last  for 
ever,  unless  annihilated  by  Omnipotence,  how  ab- 
surd v/ould  it   be  to  imagne  that  a  being  so  much 
superior  to  it  should  not  have  the  same  privelege  ! 
/  At  the  same  time  it  is  very  surprising,  when  we 
remove  our  thoughts  from  such  instances  as  I  have 
mentioned,  to  consider  those  we  so  frequently  meet 
with  in  the  accounts  of  barbarous  nations  among  the 
Indians;  where  we  find   numbers  of   people  who 
scarce  show  the  first  glimmerings  of  reason,  and 
seem  to  have  few  ideas  above  those  of  sense  and  ap- 
petite. These,  methinks,  appear  like  large  wilds,   or 
vast  uncultivated    tracts  of  human  nature;  and, 
when   we    compare  them   with  men  of  the  most 
exalted  characters  in  arts  and  learning,  we  find  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  they  are  creatures  of  the 
same  species. 

'  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  souls  of  men  are 
all  naturally  equal,  and  that  the  great  disparity,  we 
so  often  observe,  arises  from  the  different  organi- 
VOL.  XIV.  s 
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zation  or  structure  of  the  bodies  to  which  they  are 
united.  But,  whatever  constitutes  this  first  dispa- 
rity, the  next  great  difference  which  we  find  be- 
tween men  in  their  several  acquirements  is  owing  to 
accidental  differences  in  their  education,  fortunes, 
or  course  of  life.  The  soul  is  a  kind  of  rough  dia- 
mond, which  requires  art,  labour,  and  time  to  polish 
it.  For  want  of  which  many  a  good  natural  genius 
is  lost,  or  lies  unfashioned,  like  a  jewel  in  the 
mine. 

'  One  of  the  strongest  incitements  to  excel  in  such 
arts  and  accomplishments  as  are  in  the  highest  es- 
teem among  men,  is  the  natural  passion  which  the 
mind  of  man  has  for  glory ;  which,  though  it  may  be 
faulty  in  the  excess  of  it,  ought  by  no  means  to  be 
discouraged.  Perhaps  some  moralists  are  too  severe 
in  beating  down  this  principle,  which  seems  to  be  a 
spring  implanted  by  nature  to  give  motion  to  all  the 
latent  powers  of  the  soul,  and  is  always  observed  to 
exert  itself  with  the  greatest  force  in  the  mostgene- 
rous  dispositions.  The  men  whose  characters  have 
shone  the  brightest  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
appear  to  have  been  strongly  animated  by  this  pas- 
sion. Cicero,  whose  learning  and  services  to  his 
country  are  so  well  known,  was  inflamed  by  it  to  an 
extravagant  degree,  and  warmly  presses  Lucceius, 
who  was  composing  a  history  of  those  times,  to  be 
very  particular  and  zealous  in  relating  the  story  of 
his  consulship ;  and  to  execute  it  speedily,  that  he 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  in  his  life  time 
some  part  of  the  honour  which  he  foresaw  would  be 
paid  to  his  memory.  This  was  the  ambition  of  a 
great  mind ;  but  he  is  faulty  in  the  degree  of  it,  and 
cannot  refrain  from  soliciting  the  historian  upon  this 
occasion  to  neglect  the  strict  laws  of  history,  and, 
in  praising  him,  even  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  truth. 
The  younger  Pliny  appears  to  have  had  the  same 
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passion  for  fame,  but  accompanied  with  greater 
chasteness  and  modesty.  His  ingenious  manner  of 
owning  it  to  a  friend,  who  had  prompted  him  to  un- 
dertake some  great  work,  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  and 
raises  him  to  a  certain  grandeur  above  the  imputa- 
tion of  vanity.  "  I  must  confess,"  says  he,  "  that 
nothing  employs  my  thoughts  more  than  the  desire 
I  have  of  perpetuating  my  name;  which  in  my  opi- 
nion is  a  design  worthy  of  a  man,  at  least  of  such 
an  one,  who,  being  conscious  of  no  guilt,  is  not 
afraid  to  be  remembered  by  posterity." 

•  I  think  I  ought  not  to  conclude  without  interest- 
ing all  my  readers  in  the  subject  of  this  discourse: 
I  shall  therefore  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that 
though  all  are  not  capable  of  shining  in  learning  or 
the  politer  arts,  yet  every  one  is  capable  of  excelling 
in  something.  The  soul  has  in  this  respect  a  certain 
vegetative  power  which  cannot  lie  wholly  idle.  If 
it  is  not  laid  out  and  cultivated  into  a  regular  and 
beautiful  garden,  it  will  of  itself  shoot  up  in  weeds, 
or  flowers  of  a  wilder  growth. 
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Res  put  quod  nones  ■ 

PERS.  Sat.  iv.  51. 

Lay  the  fictitious  character  aside. 

All  the  members  of  the  imaginary  society,  which 
were  described  in  my  first  papers,  having  disap- 
peared one  after  another,  it  is  high  time  for  the. 
Spectator  himself  to  go  off'  the  stage.  But  now  I  am 
to  take  my  leave,  I  am  under  much  greater  anxiety 
•S  2 
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than  I  have  known  for  the  work  of  any  day  since  I 
undertook  this  province.  It  is  much  more  difficult 
to  converse  with  the  world  in  a  real  than  a  perso- 
nated character.  That  might  pass  for  humour  in  the 
Spectator,  which  would  look  like  arrogance  in  a 
writer  who  sets  his  name  to  his  work.  The  fictitious 
person  might  condemn  those  who  disapproved  him, 
and  extol  his  own  performances  without  giving 
offence.  He  might  assume  a  mock  authority,  with- 
out being  looked  upon  as  vain  and  conceited.  The 
praises  or  censures  of  himself  fall  only  upon  the 
creature  of  his  imagination  ;  and,  if  any  one  finds 
fault  with  him,  the  author  may  reply  with  the  philo- 
sopher of  old,  '  thou  dost  but  beat  the  case  of  Anax- 
archus.'  When  I  speak  in  my  own  private  sentiments, 
I  cannot  but  address  myself  to  my  readers  in  a  more 
submissive  manner,  and  with  a  just  gratitude  for  the 
kind  reception  which  they  have  given  to  these 
daily  papers  which  have  been  published  for  almost 
the  space  of  two  years  last  past. 

I  hope  the  apology  I  have  made,  as  to  the  license 
allowable  to  a  feigned  character,  may  excuse  any 
thing  which  has  been  said  in  these  discourses  of  the 
Spectator  and  his  works ;  but  the  imputation  of  the 
grossest  vanity  would  still  dwell  upon  me,  if  I  did 
not  give  some  account  by  what  means  I  was  enabled 
to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  so  long  and  approved  a  per- 
formance. All  the  papers  marked  with  a  C,  an  L, 
an  I,  or  an  O,  that  is  to  say,  all  the  papers  which  1 
have  distinguished  by  any  letter  in  the  name  of  the 
muse  Clio,  were  given  me  by  the  gentleman  of 
whose  assistance  I  formerly  boasted  in  the  preface 
and  concluding  leaf  of  my  Tatlers*.  I  am  indeed 
much  more  proud  of  his  long  continued  friendship, 
than  I  should  be  of  the  fame  of  being  thought  the 

*  Addison. 
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author  of  any  writings  which  he  himself  is  capable 
of  producing.  I  remember,  when  I  iinished  The 
Tender  Husband,  I  told  him  there  was  nothing  I  so 
ardently  wished,  as  that  we  might  some  time  or 
other  publish  a  work,  written  by  us  both,  which 
should  bear  the  name  of  The  Monument,  in  memory 
of  our  friendship.  I  heartily  wish  what  I  have  done 
here  was  as  honorary  to  that  sacred  name,  as  learn- 
ing, wit,  and  humanity,  render  those  pieces  which  I 
have  taught  the  reader  how  to  distinguish  for  his. 
When  the  play  above  mentioned  was  last  acted,  there 
were  so  many  applauded  strokes  in  it  which  I  had 
from  the  same  hand,  that  I  thought  very  meanly  of 
myself  that  I  have  never  publicly  acknowledged  them. 
After  I  have  put  other  friends  upon  importuning  him 
to  publish  dramatic  as  well  as  other  writings  he  has 
by  him,  I  shall  end  what  I  think  I  am  obliged  to  say 
on  this  head,  by  giving  my  reader  this  hint  for  the 
better  judging  of  my  productions— that  the  best 
comment  upon  them  would  be  an  account  when  the 
patron  to  The  Tender  Husband  was  in  England  or 
abroad. 

The  reader  will  also  find  some  papers  which  are 
marked  with  the  letter  X.  for  which  he  is  obliged  to 
the  ingenious  gentleman  who  diverted  the  town  with 
the  epilogue  to  The  Distressed  Mother.  I  might 
have  owned  these  several  papers  with  the  free  con- 
sent of  these  gentlemen,  who  did  not  write  them 
with  a  design  of  being  known  for  the  authors.  But, 
as  a  candid  and  sincere  behaviour  ought  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  all  other  considerations,  I  would  not  let  my 
heart  reproach  me  with  a  consciousness  of  having 
acquired  a  praise  which  is  not  my  right. 

The  other  assistances  which  I  have  had,  have  been 
conveyed  by  letter,  sometimes  by  whole  papers,  and 
other  times  by  short  hints  from  unknown  hands.  1 
have  not  been  able  to  trace  favours  of  this  kind  with 
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any  certainty,  but  the  following  names,  which  I 
place  in  the  order  wherein  I  received  the  obligation, 
though  the  first  I  am  going  to  name  can  hardly  be 
mentioned  in  a  list  wherein  he  would  not  deserve 
the  precedence.  The  persons  to  whom  I  am  to  make 
these  acknowledgments  are,  Mr.  Henry  Martyn, 
Mr.  Pope,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Carey  of  New-college 
in  Oxford,  Mr.  Tickell  of  Queen's  in  the  same  uni- 
versity, Mr.  Parnelle,  and  Mr.  Eusden,  of  Trinity  in 
Cambridge.  Thus,  to  speak  in  the  language  of  my 
late  friend,  sir  Andrew  Freeport,  I  have  balanced 
my  accounts  with  all  my  creditors  for  wit  and  learn- 
ing. But  as  these  excellent  performances  would  not 
have  seen  the  light  without  the  means  of  this  paper, 
I  may  still  arrogate  to  myself  the  merit  of  their 
being  communicated  to  the  public. 

I  have  nothing  more  to  add,  but,  having  swelled 
this  work  to  five  hundred  and  fifty-five  papers,  they 
will  be  disposed  into  seven  volumes,  four  of  which 
are  already  published,  and  the  three  others  in  the 
press.  It  will  not  be  demanded  of  me  why  I  now 
leave  off,  though  I  must  own  myself  obliged  to  give 
an  account  to  the  town  of  my  time  hereafter;  since 
I  retire  when  their  partiality  to  me  is  so  great,  that 
an  edition  of  the  former  volumes  of  Spectators, 
of  above  nine  thousand  each  book,  is  already  sold 
off,  and  the  tax  on  each  half-sheet  has  brought 
into  the  stamp-office,  one  week  with  another, 
above  20/.  a  week  arising  from  the  single  paper, 
notwithstanding  it  at  first  reduced  it  to  less  than 
half  the  number  that  was  usually  printed  before  the 
tax  was  laid. 

I  humbly  beseech  the  continuance  of  this  inclina- 
tion to  favour  what  I  may  hereafter  produce,  and 
hope  I  have  in  my  occurrences  of  life  tasted  so 
deeply  of  pain  and  sorrow,  that  I  am  proof  against 
much  more  prosperous  circumstances  than  any  ad- 
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vantages  to  which  my  own  industry  can  possibly 
exalt  me. 

I  am, 

My  good-natured  reader, 
Your  most  obedient, 

most  obliged  humble  servant, 
Richard  Steele. 
Vos  talctt  et  plaudite.     Ter. 

The  following  letter  regards  an  ingenious  set  of 
gentlemen,  who  have  done  me  the  honour  to  make 
me  one  of  their  society. 

'  Mr.  Spectator,  Dec.  4.  1712. 

'The  academy  of  painting,  lately  esta- 
blished in  London,  having  done  you  and  themselves 
the  honour  to  choose  you  one  of  their  directors;  that 
noble  and  lively  art,  which  before  was  entitled  to 
your  regard  as  a  Spectator,  has  an  additional  claim 
to  you,  and  you  seem  to  be  under  a  double  obliga- 
tion to  take  some  care  of  her  interests. 

'  The  honour  of  our  country  is  also  concerned  in 
the  matter  I  am  going  to  lay  before  you.  We  (and 
perhaps  other  nations  as  well  as  we)  have  a  national 
false  humility  as  well  as  a  national  vain  glory;  and, 
though  we  boast  ourselves  to  excel  all  the  world  in 
things  wherein  we  are  outdone  abroad,  in  other 
things  we  attribute  to  others  a  superiority  which  we 
ourselves  possess.  This  is  what  is  done,  particularly 
in  the  art  of  portrait  or  face-painting. 

'  Painting  is  an  art  of  a  vast  extent,  too  great  by 
much  for  any  mortal  man  to  be  in  full  possession  of 
in  all  its  parts;  it  is  enough  if  any  one  succeed  in 
painting  faces,  history,  battles,  landscapes,  sea- 
pieces,  fruit,  flowers,  or  drolls,  &c.  Nay,  no  man 
ever  was  excellent  in  all  the  branches  (though  many 
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in  number,)  of  these  several  aits,  for  a  distinct  art 
I  take  upon  me  to  call  every  one  of  those  several 
kinds  of  painting. 

*  And  as  one  man  may  be  a  good  landscape 
painter,  but  unable  to  paint  a  face  or  a  history  to- 
lerably well,  and  so  of  the  rest;  one  nation  may 
excel  in  some  kinds  of  painting,  and  other  kinds 
may  thrive  better  in  other  climates. 

'  Italy  may  have  the  preference  of  all  other  na- 
tions for  history  painting;  Holland  for  drolls,  and  a 
neat  finished  manner  of  working  ;  France  for  gay, 
janty,  fluttering  pictures;  and  England  for  portraits; 
but  to  give  the  honour  of  every  one  of  these  kinds 
of  painting  to  any  one  of  those  nations  on  account 
of  their  excellence  in  any  of  these  parts  of  it,  is  like 
adjudging  the  prize  of  heroic,  dramatic,  lyric,  or 
burlesque  poetry  to  him  who  has  done  well  in  any 
one  of  them. 

'  Where  there  are  the  greatest  geniuses,  and  most 
helps  and  encouragements,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose an  art  will  arrive  to  the  greatest  perfection :  by 
this  rule  let  us  consider  our  own  country  with  re- 
spect to  face-painting.  No  nation  in  the  world  de- 
lights so  much  in  having  their  own,  or  friends'  or  re- 
lations' pictures;  whether  from  their  national  good- 
nature, or  having  a  love  to  painting,  and  not  being 
encouraged  in  the  great  article  of  religious  pictures, 
which  the  purity  of  our  worship  refuses  the  free  use 
of,  or  from  whatever  other  cause.  Our  helps  are 
not  inft  rior  to  those  of  any  other  people,  but  rather 
they  are  greater;  for  what  the  antique  statues  and 
bas-reliefs  which  Italy  enjoys  are  to  the  history- 
painters,  the  beautiful  and  noble  faces  with  which 
England  is  confessed  to  abound  are  to  face-painters  ♦ 
and,  besides,  we  have  the  greatest  number  of  the 
works  of  the  best  masters  in  that  kind  of  any  people, 
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not  without  a  competent  number  of  those  of  the  most 
excellent  in  every  other  part  of  painting.  And  for 
encouragement,  the  wealth  and  generosity  of  the 
English  nation  affords  that  in  such  a  degree  as  artists 
have  no  reason  to  complain. 

'  And  accordingly,  in  fact,  face-painting  is  no 
where  so  well  performed  as  in  England :  I  know 
not  whether  it  has  lain  in  your  way  to  observe  it, 
but  I  have,  and  pretend  to  be  a  tolerable  judge.  I 
have  seen  what  is  done  abroad ;  and  can  assure  you 
that  the  honour  of  that  branch  of  painting  is  justly 
due  to  us.  I  appeal  to  the  judicious  observers  for 
the  truth  of  what  I  assert.  If  foreigners  have  often- 
times, or  even  for  the  most  part,  excelled  our  natives, 
it  ought  to  be  imputed  to  the  advantages  they  have 
met  with  here,  joined  to  their  own  ingenuity  and  in- 
dustry; nor  has  any  one  nation  distinguished  them- 
selves so  as  to  raise  an  argument  in  favour  of  their 
country :  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  neither  French 
nor  Italians,  nor  any  one  of  either  nation,  notwith- 
standing all  our  prejudices  in  their  favour,  have,  or 
ever  had,  for  any  considerable  time,  any  character 
among  us  as  face-painters. 

'  This  honour  is  due  to  our  own  country,  and  has 
been  60  for  near  an  age :  so  that,  instead  of  going  to 
Italy,  or  elsewhere,  one  that  designs  for  portrait- 
painting  ought  to  study  in  England.  Hither  such 
should  come  from  Holland,  France,  Italy,  Germany, 
&c.  as  he  that  intends  to  practise  any  other  kinds 
of  painting  should  go  to  those  parts  where  it  is  in 
the  greatest  perfection.  It  is  said  the  blessed  virgin 
descended  from  heaven  to  sit  to  St.  Luke.  I  dare 
venture  to  affirm  that,  if  she  should  desire  another 
Madonna  to  be  painted  by  the  life,  she  would  come 
to  England;  and  am  of  opinion  that  your  present 
president,  sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  from  his  improve- 
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ment  since  he  arrived  in  this  kingdom,  would  per- 
form the  office  better  than  any  foreigner  living.     I 
am,  with  all  possible  respect, 
Sir, 
Your  most  humble  and 

most  obedient  servant,  &c. 

%*  The  ingenious  letter  signed  The  Weather 
Glass,  with  several  others,  were  received,  but  came 
too  late. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

It  had  not  come  to  my  knowledge,  when  I  left  off 
the  Spectator,  that  I  owe  several  excellent  senti- 
ments and  agreeable  pieces  in  this  work  to  Mr.lnce, 
of  Gray's  Inn.* 

R.  Steele. 

*  This  was  the  conclusion  of  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Spec- 
tator, as  originally  published.  The  intermediate  time  was  filled 
up  by  our  authors  with  the  Guardian.  See  Preface  to  this 
edition. 
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£>ualis  ubi  in  lucem  coluber  mala  gramina pastus 
Frigida  sub  terra  tumidum  quern  bruma  tegebat  \ 
Nunc  potitit  novus  exwviis,  nitidusque  jwventa, 
Lubrica  con-volvit  sublato  pectore  terga 
Arduus  ad  solem,  et  Unguis  micat  ore  trismlcis. 

VIRG.  iEn.ii,  471. 

So  shines,  renew'd  in  youth,  the  crested  snake, 
Who  slept  the  winter  in  a  thorny  brake ; 
And,  casting  off  his  slough  when  spring  returns, 
Now  looks  aloft,  and  with  new  glory  burns : 
Restor'd  with  pois'nous  herbs,  his  ardent  sides 
Reflect  the  sun,  and  rais'd  on  spires  he  rides ; 
High  o'er  the  grass  hissing  he  rolls  along, 
And  brandishes  by  fits  his  forky  tongue. 

DRYDEN. 

Upon  laying  down  the  office  of  Spectator,  I  ac- 
quainted the  world  with  my  design  of  electing  anew 
club,  and  of  opening  my  mouth  in  it  after  a  most  so- 
lemn manner.  Both  the  election  and  the  ceremony 
are  now  past ;  but  not  finding  it  so  easy,  as  I  at 
first  imagined,  to  break  through  a  fifty  years  silence, 
I  would  not  venture  into  the  world  under  the  cha- 
racter of  a  man  who  pretends  to  talk  like  other  peo- 
ple, until  I  had  arrived  at  a  full  freedom  of  speech. 

I  shall  reserve  for  another  time  the  history  of  such 
club  or  clubs  of  which  I  am  now  a  talkative  but  un- 
worthy member;  and  shall  here  give  an  account  of 
this  surprising  change  which  has  been  produced  in 
me,  and  which  I  look  upon  to  be  as  remarkable  an 
accident  as  any  recorded  in  history,  .since  that  which 
happened  to  the  son  of  Croesus,  after  having  been 
many  years  as  much  tongue-tied  as  myself. 

Upon  the  first  opening  of  my  mouth  I  made  a 
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speech,  consisting  of  about  half  a  dozen  well-turned 
periods;  but  grew  so  very  hoarse  upon  it,  that  for 
three  days  together,  instead  of  finding  the  use  of  my 
tongue,  I  was  afraid  that  I  had  quite  lost  it.  Be- 
sides, the  unusual  extension  of  my  muscles  on  this 
occasion  made  my  face  ache  on  both  sides  to  such  a 
degree,  that  nothing  but  an  invincible  resolution  and 
perseverance  could  have  prevented  me  from  falling 
back  to  my  monosyllables. 

I  afterwards  made  several  essays  towards  speak- 
ing; and  that  I  might  not  be  startled  at  my  own 
voice,  which  has  happened  to  me  more  than  once, 
I  used  to  read  aloud  in  my  chamber,  and  have  often 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  street  to  call  a  coach, 
when  I  knew  there  was  none  within  hearing. 

When  I  was  thus  grown  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  my  own  voice,  I  laid  hold  of  all  opportunities 
to  exert  it.  Not  caring  however  to  speak  much  by 
myself,  and  to  draw  upon  me  the  whole  attention  of 
those  I  conversed  with,  I  used  for  some  time  to  walk 
every  morning  in  the  Mall,  and  talk  in  chorus  with 
a  parcel  of  Frenchmen.  I  found  my  modesty  greatly 
relieved  by  the  communicative  temper  of  this  na- 
tion, who  are  so  very  sociable  as  to  think  they  are 
never  better  company  than  when  they  are  all  open- 
ing at  the  same  time. 

I  then  fancied  I  might  receive  great  benefit  from 
female  conversation,  and  that  I  should  have  a  con- 
venience of  talking  with  the  greater  freedom  when 
I  was  not  under  any  impediment  of  thinking:  I 
therefore  threw  myself  into  an  assembly  of  ladies, 
but  could  not  for  my  life  get  in  a  word  among  them; 
and  found  that  if  I  did  not  change  my  company  I 
was  in  danger  of  being  reduced  to  my  primitive  ta- 
citurnity. 

The  coffee-houses  have  ever  since  been  my  chief 
places  of  resort,  where  I  have  made  the  greatest  im- 
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provements ;  in  order  to  which  I  have  taken  a  parti- 
cular care  never  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  with  the 
man  I  conversed  with.  I  was  a  tory  at  Button's,  and 
a  whig  at  Child's,  a  friend  to  the  Englishman,  or  an 
advocate  for  the  Examiner,  as  it  best  served  my 
turn  :  some  fancy  me  a  great  enemy  to  the  French 
king,  though  in  reality  I  only  make  use  of  him  for 
a  help  to  discourse.  In  short,  I  wrangle  and  dis- 
pute for  exercise;  and  have  carried  this  point  so  far, 
that  I  was  once  like  to  have  been  run  through  the 
body  for  making  a  little  too  free  with  my  betters. 

In  a  word,  I  am  quite  another  man  to  what  I 
was. 

'  '  ■  Nilfuit  unquam 

Tarn  dispar  sibi.  >      ■  ■ ' 

HOR.  I  Sat.  iii.  18. 

'  Nothing  was  ever  so  unlike  itfelf.' 

My  old  acquaintance  scarce  knew  me;  nay,  I 
was  asked  the  other  day  by  a  jew  at  Jonathan's  whe- 
ther 1  was  not  related  to  a  dumb  gentleman,  who 
used  to  come  to  that  coffee-house  ?  But  I  think  I 
never  was  better  pleased  in  my  life  than  about  a 
week  ago,  when,  as  I  was  battling  it  across  the  table 
with  a  young  Templar,  his  companion  gave  him  a 
pull  by  the  sleeve,  begging  him  to  come  away,  for 
that  the  old  prig  would  talk  him  to  death. 

Being  now  a  very  good  proficient  in  discourse,  I 
shall  appear  in  the  world  with  this  addition  to  my 
character,  that  my  countrymen  may  reap  the  fruits 
of  my  new-acquired  loquacity. 

Those  who  have  been  present  at  public  disputes 
in  the  university  know  that  it  is  usual  to  maintain 
heresies  for  argument's  sake.  I  have  heard  a  man  a 
most  impudent  Socinian  for  half  an  hour,  who  has 
been  an  orthodox  divine  all  his  life  after.  I  have 
taken  the  same  method  to  accomplish  myself  in  the 
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gift  of  utterance,  having  talked  above  a  twelve- 
month, not  so  much  for  the  benefit  of  my  hearers, 
as  of  myself.  But,  since  I  have  now  gained  the 
faculty  I  have  been  so  long  endeavouring  after,  I 
intend  to  make  a  right  use  of  it,  and  shall  think 
myself  obliged  for  the  future  to  speak  always  in 
truth  and  sincerity  of  heart.  While  a  man  is  learn- 
ing to  fence,  he  practises  both  on  friend  and  foe ; 
but  when  he  is  a  master  in  the  art,  he  never  exerts 
it  but  on  what  he  thinks  the  right  side. 

That  this  last  allusion  may  not  give  my  reader  a 
wrong  idea  of  my  design  in  this  paper,  I  must  here 
inform  him,  that  the  author  of  it  is  of  no  faction  ; 
that  he  is  a  friend  to  no  interests  but  those  of  truth 
and  virtue;  nor  a  foe  to  any  but  those  of  vice  and 
folly.  Though  I  make  more  noise  in  the  world  than 
I  used  to  do,  I  am  still  resolved  to  act  in  it  as  an  in- 
different spectator.  It  is  not  my  ambition  to  in- 
crease the  number  either  of  whigs  or  tories,  but  of 
wise  and  good  men;  and  I  could  heartily  wish  there 
were  not  faults  common  to  both  parties,  which  af- 
ford me  sufficient  matter  to  work  upon,  without  de- 
scending to  those  which  are  peculiar  to  either. 

If  in  a  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  safety,  we 
ought  to  think  ourselves  the  securest  nation  in  the 
world.  Most  of  our  garrets  are  inhabited  by  states- 
men, who  watch  over  the  liberties  of  their  country, 
and  make  a  shift  to  keep  themselves  from  starving 
by  taking  into  their  care  the  properties  of  their  fel- 
low-subjects. 

As  these  politicians  of  both  sides  have  already 
worked  the  nation  into  a  most  unnatural  ferment,  I 
shall  be  so  far  from  endeavouring  to  raise  it  to  a 
greater  height,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  shall  be  the 
chief  tendency  of  my  papers  to  inspire  my  country- 
men with  a  mutual  good-will  and  benevolence. 
Whatever  faults  either  party  may  be  guilty  of,  they 
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are  rather  inflamed  than  cured  by  those  reproaches 
which  they  cast  upon  one  another.  The  most  likely 
method  of  rectifying  any  man's  conduct  is  by  recom- 
mending to  him  the  principles  of  truth  and  honour, 
religion  and  virtue;  and  so  long  as  he  acts  with  an 
eye  to  these  principles,  whatever  party  he  is  of,  he 
cannot  fail  of  being  a  good  Englishman,  and  a  lover 
of  his  country. 

As  for  the  persons  concerned  in  this  work,  the 
names  of  all  of  them,  or  at  least  of  such  as  desire 
it,  shall  be  published  hereafter;  until  which  time  I 
must  entreat  the  courteous  reader  to  suspend  his 
curiosity,  and  rather  to  consider  what  is  written 
than  who  they  are  that  write  it. 

Having  thus  adjusted  all  necessary  preliminaries 
with  my  reader,  I  shall  not  trouble  him  with  any 
more  prefatory  discourses,  but  proceed  in  my  old 
method,  and  entertain  him  with  speculations  on 
every  useful  subject  that  falls  in  my  way. 
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Quippe  domum  timet  ambiguam,  Tyriosque  lilingues. 

VIRG.  JEn.  i.  665. 

He  fears  the  ambiguous  race,  and  Tyrians  double-tongu'd. 

*  There  is  nothing/  says  Plato,  '  so  delightful  as 
the  hearing  or  the  speaking  of  truth.'  For  this 
reason  there  is  no  conversation  so  agreeable  as  that 
of  the  man  of  integrity,  who  hears  without  any 
intention  to  betray,  and  speaks  without  any  inten- 
tion to  deceive. 

Among  all  the  accounts  which  are  given  of  Cato, 
I  dp  not^emember  one  that  more  redounds  to  his  ho- 
T  2 
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nour  than  the  following  passage  related  by  Plutarch. 
As  an  advocate  was  pleading  the  cause  of  his  client 
before  one  of  the  praetors,  he  could  only  produce  a 
single  witness  in  a  point  where  the  law  required  the 
testimony  of  two  persons:  upon  which  the  advocate 
insisted  on  the  integrity  of  that  person  whom  he  had 
produced  ;  but  the  praetor  told  him,  that  where  the 
law  required  two  witnesses  he  would  not  accept  of 
one,  though  it  were  Cato  himself.  Such  a  speech 
from  a  person  who  sat  at  the  head  of  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, while  Cato  was  still  living,  shows  us,  more 
than  a  thousand  examples,  the  high  reputation  this 
great  man  had  gained  among  his  contemporaries 
upon  the  account  of  his  sincerity. 

When  such  an  inflexible  integrity  is  a  little  soft- 
ened and  qualified  hy  the  rules  of  conversation  and 
good  breeding,  there  is  not  a  more  shining  virtue  in 
the  whole  catalogue  of  social  duties.  A  man  how- 
ever ought  to  take  great  care  not  to  polish  himself 
out  of  his  veracity,  nor  refine  his  behaviour  to  the 
prejudice  of  his  virtue. 

This  subject  is  exquisitely  treated  in  the  most  ele- 
gant sermon  of  the  great  British  preacher*.  I  shall 
beg  leave  to  transcribe  out  of  it  two  or  three  sen- 
tences, as  a  proper  introduction  to  a  very  curious 
letter,  which  I  shall  make  the  chief  entertainment 
of  this  speculation. 

'  The  old  English  plainness  and  sincerity,  that  ge- 
nerous integrity  of  nature,  and  honesty  of  dispo- 
sition, which  always  argues  true  greatness  of  mind, 
and  is  usually  accompanied  with  undaunted  courage 
and  resolution,  is  in  a  great  measure  lost  among  us. 

'  The  dialect  of  conversation  is  no\v-a-d;iys  so 
swelled   with  vanity  and  compliment,  and  so  sur- 

*  Archbishop  Tillotson,  voL  ii.  sermon  i.  p.  7.  edit,  in 
folio. 
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feited  (as  I  may  say)  of  expressions  of  kindness  and 
respect,  that  if  a  man  that  lived  an  age  or  two  ago 
should  return  into  the  world  again,  he  would  really 
want  a  dictionary  to  help  him  to  understand  his  own 
language,  and  to  know  the  true  intrinsic  value  of 
the  phrase  in  fashion ;  and  would  hardly  at  first  be- 
lieve at  what  a  low  rate  the  highest  strains  and  ex- 
pressions of  kindness  imaginable  do  commonly  pass 
in  current  payment;  and  when  he  should  come  to 
understand  it,  it  would  be  a  great  while  before  he 
could  bring  himself  with  a  good  countenance,  and  a 
good  conscience,  to  converse  with  men  upon  equal 
terms  and  in  their  own  way/ 

I  have  by  me  a  letter  which  I  look  upon  as  a  great 
curiosity,  and  which  may  serve  as  an  exemplifica- 
tion to  the  foregoing  passage,  cited  out  of  this  most 
excellent  prelate.  It  is  said  to  have  been  written 
in  king  Charles  the  Second's  reign  by  the  ambassador 
of  Bantam  *,  a  little  after  his  arrival  in  England. 

'  Master, 

*  The  people,  where  I  now  am,  have  tongues 
farther  from  their  hearts  than  from  London  to  Ban- 
tam, and  thou  knowest  the  inhabitants  of  one  of 
these  places  do  not  know  what  is  done  in  the  other. 
They  call  thee  and  thy  subjects  barbarians,  because 
we  speak  what  we  mean;  and  account  themselves  a 
civilized  people,  because  they  speak  one  thing  and 
mean  another:  truth  they  call  barbarity,  and  false- 
hood politeness.  Upon  my  first  landing,  one,  who 
was  sent  from  the  king  of  this  place  to  meet  me, 
told  me  that  he  was  extremely  sorry  for  the  storm  I 
had  met  with  just  before  my  arrival.  I  was  trou- 
bled to  hear  him  grieve  and  afflict  himself  upon  my 
account;  but  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he 

*  In  i6Sa. 
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smiled,  and  was  as  merry  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. Another  who  came  with  him  told  me  bv 
my  interpreter,  he  should  be  glad  to  do  me  any  ser-- 
vice  that  la)'  in  his  power.  Upon  which  I  desired 
him  to  carry  one  of  my  portmanteaus  for  me  ;  but, 
instead  of  serving  me  according  to  his  promise,  he 
laughed,  and  bid  another  do  it.  I  lodged  the  first 
week  at  the  house  of  one  who  desired  me  to  think 
m\  self  at  home,  and  to  consider  his  house  as  my 
own.  Accordingly,  I  the  next  morning  began  to 
knock  down  one  of  tiie  walls  of  it,  in  order  to  let 
in  the  fresh  air,  and  had  packed  up  some  of  the 
household-goods,  of  which  I  intended  to  have  made 
thee  a  present;  but  the  false  varlet  no  sooner  saw 
me  falling  to  work,  but  he  sent  word  to  desire  me  to 
give  over,  for  that  he  would  have  no  such  doings  in 
his  house.  I  had  not  been  long  in  this  nation  be- 
fore I  was  told  by  one,  for  whom  I  had  asked  a  cer- 
tain favour  from  the  chief  of  the  king's  servants, 
whom  they  here  call  the  lord-treasurer,  that  I  had 
eternally  obliged  him.  I  was  so  surprised  at  his 
gratitude,  that  I  could  not  forbear  saying,  "  What 
service  is  there  which  one  man  can  do  for  another, 
that  can  oblige  him  to  all  eternity  V  However,  I 
only  asked  him,  for  my  reward,  that  he  would  lend 
me  his  eldest  daughter  during  mv  stay  in  this  coun- 
try; but  I  quickly  found  that  he  was  as  treacherous 
as  the  rest  of  his  countrymen. 

'  At  my  first  going  to  court,  one  of  the  great  men 
almost  put  me  out  of  countenance,  by  asking  ten 
thousand  pardons  of  me  for  only  treading  by  acci- 
dent upon  my  toe.  They  call  this  kind  of  lie  a  com- 
pliment ;  for,  when  they  are  civil  to  a  great  man, 
they  tell  him  untruths,  for  which  thou  wouldest  order 
any  of  thy  officers  of  state  to  receive  a  hundred 
blows  upon  his  foot.  I  do  not  know  how  I  shall 
negotiate  any  thing  with  this  people,  sine*  there  is 
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so  little  credit  to  be  given  to  them.  When  I  go  to 
see  the  king's  scribe,  I  am  generally  told  that  he  is 
not  at  home,  though  perhaps  I  saw  him  go  into 
his  house  almost  the  very  moment  before.  Thou 
wouldest  fancy  that  the  whole  nation  are  physicians, 
for  the  first  question  they  always  ask  me  is,  how  I 
do:  I  have  this  question  put  to  me  above  a  hundred 
times  a-day.  Nay,  they  are  not  only  thus  inquisi- 
tive after  my  health,  but  wish  it  in  a  more  solemn 
manner,  with  a  full  glass  in  their  hands,  every  time 
I  sit  with  them  at  table,  though  a^t  the  same  time 
they  would  persuade  me  to  drink  their  liquors  in 
such  quantities  as  I  have  found  by  experience  will 
make  me  sick.  They  often  pretend  to  pray  for  thy 
health  also  in  the  same  manner ;  but  I  have  more  rea- 
son to  expect  it  from  the  goodness  of  thy  consti- 
tution than  the  sincerity  of  their  wishes.  May  thy 
slave  escape  in  safety  from  this  double-tongued 
race  of  men,  and  live  to  lay  himself  once  more 
at  thy  feet  in  the  royal  city  of  Bantam !' 
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Qui  Jit,  Mtteenas,  ut  nemo,  quant  sibi  serf  em 

Seu  ratio  dederit,  sett  for  s  objecerit,  ilia 

Contenttts  -uivat :   laudet  diver sa  sequentes  ? 

0  fortunati  mercatores,  gravis  minis 

Miles  ait,  multo  jam  fractus  membra  labore  ! 

Contra  ntercator,  navim  jactantibus  austris, 

Militia  est  potior.     Quid  enim?  concurritur  :   bords 

Momenta  cita  mors  •uenit,  aut  victoria  lata. 

Agricolam  laudat  juris  legttmque  peritus, 

Sub  galli  cantum  consultor  ubi  ostia  pulsat. 

Ille,  datis  vadibus,  qui  rure  extractus  in  urbem  est. 

Solos  f dices  •oiventes  clamat  in  urbe. 

Ceetera  de  genere  boc  fadeo  sunt  multa)  loquacem 

Delassare  valent  Fabium       Ne  te  morer,  audi 

Quo  rem  deducam.      Si  quis  Deus,  en  ego,  dicat, 

Jam  faciam  quod  vultis  :   eris  tu,  qui  modo  miles, 

Mercator  :   tu  consultus  modo,  rusticus.      Hinc  vos, 

Vos  bine  mutatis  discedite  partibus.   Eja, 

Quid  statis ?    Nolint.     At qui  licet  esse  beatis. 

HOR.  i.  Sat.  i.  I. 

Whence  is't,  Maecenas,  that  so  few  approve 
The  state  they're  plac'd  in,  and  incline  to  rove ; 
Whether  against  their  will  by  fate  impos'd, 
Or  by  consent  and  prudent  choice  espous'd? 
Happy  the  merchant !  the  old  soldier  cries, 
Broke  with  fatigues  and  warlike  enterprise. 
The  merchant,  when  the  dreaded  hurricane 
Tosses  his  wealthy  cargo  on  the  main, 
Applauds  the  wars  and  toils  of  a  campaign : 
There  an  engagement  soon  decides  your  doom, 
Bravely  to  die,  or  come  victorious  home. 
The  lawyer  vows  the  farmer's  life  is  best, 
When  at  the  dawn  the  clients  break  his  rest. 
The  fanner,  having  put  in  bail  t'  appear, 
And  fore'd  to  town,  cries,  they  a:,  happiest  there: 
With  thousands  more  of  this  inconstant  race, 
Would  tire  e'en  Fabius  to  relate  each  case. 
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Not  to  detain  you  longer,  pray  attend 

The  issue  of  all  this :  Should  Jove  descend, 

And  grant  to  every  man  his  rash  demand, 

To  run  his  lengths  with  a  neglectful  hand ; 

First,  grant  the  harass'd  warrior  a  release, 

Bid  him  to  trade,  and  try  the  faithless  seas, 

To  purchase  treasure  and  declining  ease : 

Next,  call  the  pleader  from  his  learned  strife, 

To  the  calm  blessings  of  a  country  life : 

And  with  these  separate  demands  dismiss 

Each  suppliant  to  enjoy  the  promis'd  bliss : 

Don't  you  believe  they'd  run  ?     Not  one  will  move, 

Though  proffer'd  to  be  happy  from  above. 

HORNECK, 

It  is  a  celebrated  thought  of  Socrates,  that  if  all 
the  misfortunes  of  mankind  were  cast  into  a  public 
stock,  in  order  to  be  equally  distributed  among  the 
whole  species,  those  who  now  think  themselves  the 
most  unhappy  would  prefer  the  share  they  are  al- 
ready possessed  of  before  that  which  would  fall  to 
them  by  such  a  division.  Horace  has  carried  this 
thought  a  great  deal  farther  in  the  motto  of  my 
paper,  which  implies,  that  the  hardships  or  misfor- 
tunes which  we  lie  under  are  more  easy  to  us  than 
those  of  any  other  person  would  be,  in  case  we 
could  change  conditions  with  him. 

As  I  was  ruminating  upon  these  two  remarks,  and 
seated  in  my  elbow-chair,  I  insensibly  fell  asleep; 
when  on  a  sudden  methought  there  was  a  procla- 
mation made  by  Jupiter,  that  every  mortal  should 
bring  in  his  griefs  and  calamities,  and  throw  them 
together  in  a  heap.  There  was  a  large  plain  ap- 
pointed for  this  purpose.  I  took  my  stand  in  the 
centre  of  it,  and  saw  with  a  great  deal  of  plea- 
sure the  whole  human  species  marching  one  after 
another,  and  throwing  down  their  several  loads, 
which  immediately  grew  up  into  a  prodigious  moun- 
tain, that  seemed  to  rise  above  the  clouds. 
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There  was  a  certain  lady  of  a  thin  airy  shape, 
who  was  very  active  in  this  solemnity.  She  carried 
a  magnifying  glass  in  one  of  her  hands,  and  was 
clothed  in  a  loose  flowing  robe,  embroidered  with 
several  figures  of  fiends  and  spectres,  that  discover- 
ed themselves  in  a  thousand  chimerical  shapes  as  her 
garment  hovered  in  the  wind.  There  was  some- 
thing wild  and  distracted  in  her  looks.  Her  name 
was  Fancy.  She  led  up  every  mortal  to  the  appoint- 
ed place,  after  having  very  officiously  assisted  him 
in  making  up  his  pack,  and  laying  it  upbn  his  shoul- 
ders. My  heart  melted  within  me  to  see  my  fellow- 
creatures  groaning  under  their  respective  burdens, 
and  to  consider  that  prodigious  bulk  of  human 
calamities  which  lay  before  me. 

There  were  however  several  persons  who  gave 
me  great  diversion  upon  this  occasion.  I  observed 
one  bringing  in  a  fardel  very  carefully  concealed 
under  an  old  embroidered  cloak,  which,  upon  his 
throwing  into  the  heap,  I  discovered  to  be  poverty. 
Another,  after  a  great  deal  of  puffing,  threw  down 
his  luggage,  which,  upon  examining,  I  found  to  be 
his  wife. 

There  were  multitudes  of  lovers  saddled  with 
very  whimsical  burdens  composed  of  darts  and 
flames;  but,  what  was  very  odd,  though  they  sighed 
as  if  their  hearts  would  break  under  these  bundles 
of  calamities,  they  could  not  persuade  themselves 
to  cast  them  into  the  heap,  when  they  came  up  to  it; 
but,  after  a  few  faint  efforts,  shook  their  heads,  and 
marched  away  as  heavy  loaden  as  they  came.  I  saw 
multitudes  of  old  women  throw  down  their  wrinkles, 
and  several  young  ones  who  stripped  themselves  of 
a  tawny  skin.  There  were  very  great  heaps  of  red 
noses,  large  lips,  and  rusty  teeth.  The  truth  of  it  is, 
I  was  surprised  to  see  the  greatest  part  of  the  moun- 
tain made  up  of  bodily  deformities.    Observing  one 
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advancing  towards  the  heap  with  a  larger  cargo 
than  ordinary  upon  his  back,  I  found  upon  his  near 
approach  that  it  was  only  a  natural  hump,  which  he 
disposed  of  with  great  joy  of  heart  among  this  col- 
lection of  human  miseries.  There  were  likewise  dis- 
tempers of  all  sorts;  though  I  could  not  but  ob- 
serve, that  there  were  many  more  imaginary  than 
real.  One  little  packet  I  could  not  but  take  notice 
of,  which  was  a  complication  of  all  the  diseases  in- 
cident to  human  nature,  and  was  in  the  hand  of  a 
great  many  fine  people;  this  was  culled  the  spleen. 
But  what  most  of  all  surprised  me,  was  a  remark  I 
made,  that  there  was  not  a  single  vice  or  folly  thrown 
into  the  whole  heap;  at  which  I  was  very  much 
astonished,  having  concluded  within  myself,  that 
every  one  would  take  this  opportunity  of  getting  rid 
of  his  passions,  prejudices,  and  frailties. 

I  took  notice  in  particular  of  a  very  profligate  fel- 
low, who  I  did  not  question  came  loaded  with  his 
crimes :  but  upon  searching  into  his  bundle  I  found, 
that  instead  of  throwing  his  guilt  from  him,  he  had 
only  laid  down  his  memory.  He  was  followed  by 
another  worthless  rogue,  who  flung  away  his  mo- 
desty instead  of  his  ignorance. 

When  the  whole  race  of  mankind  had  thus  cast 
their  burdens,  the  phantom  which  had  been  so  busy 
on  this  occasion,  seeing  me  an  idle  Spectator  of  what 
had  passed,  approached  towards  me.  I  grew  un- 
easy at  her  presence,  when  of  a  sudden  she  held 
her  magnifying  glass  full  before  my  eyes.  I  no 
sooner  saw  my  face  in  it,  but  was  startled  at  the 
shortness  of  it,  which  now  appeared  to  me  in  its 
utmost  aggravation.  The  immoderate  breadth  of 
the  features  made  me  very  much  out  of  humour  with 
my  own  countenance,  upon  which  I  threw  it  from 
me  like  a  mask.  It  happened  very  luckily  that  one 
who  stood  by  me  had  just  before  thrown  down  his 
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visage,  which  it  seems  was  too  long  for  him.  It 
was  indeed  extended  to  a  shameful  length;  I  believe 
the  very  chin  was,  modestly  speaking,  as  long  as  my 
whole  face.  We  had  both  of  us  an  opportunity  of 
mending  ourselves;  and  all  the  contributions  being 
now  brought  in,  every  man  was  at  liberty  to  ex- 
change his  misfortunes  for  those  of  another  person. 
But  as  there' arose  many  new  incidents  in  the  sequel 
of  my  vision,  I  shall  reserve  them  for  the  subject  of 
my  next  paper. 


N°  559-     FRIDAY,  JUNE  25,   1714. 


SQuid causa  est,  merito  qu'in  Hits  Jupiter  ambas 
Iratus  Buccas  inflet,  nequc  se  fore  pottbac 
¥am  facilem  dicaty  votis  ut  frabeat  aurem? 

HOR.  I.  Sat.  i 

Were  it  not  just  that  Jove,  provok'd  to  heat, 
Should  drive  these  triflers  from  the  hallow'd  seat, 
And  unrelenting  stand  when  they  entreat  ? 

HORKECK. 


In  my  last  paper  I  gave  my  reader  a  sight  of  that 
mountain  of  miseries  which  was  made  up  of  those 
several  calamities  that  afflict  the  minds  of  men. 
I  saw  with  unspeakable  pleasure  the  whole  species 
thus  delivered  from  its  sorrows ;  though  at  the  same 
time,  as  we  stood  round  the  heap,  and  surveyed  the 
several  materials  of  which  it  was  composed,  there 
was  scarcely  a  mortal  in  this  vast  multitude,  who 
did  not  discover  what  he  thought  pleasures  of  life, 
and  wondered  how  the  owners  of  them  ever  came 
to  look  upon  them  as  burdens  and  grievances. 
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As  we  were  regarding  very  attentively  this  con- 
fusion of  miseries,  this  chaos  of  calamity,  Jupiter 
issued  out  a  second  proclamation,  that  every  one 
was  now  at  liberty  to  exchange  his  affliction,  and  to 
return  to  his  habitation  with  any  such  other  bundle 
as  should  be  delivered  to  him. 

Upon  this  Fancy  began  again  to  bestir  herself, 
and,  parcelling  out  the  whole  heap  with  incredible 
activity,  recommended  to  every  one  his  particular 
packet.  The  hurry  and  confusion  at  this  time  was 
not  to  be  expressed.  Some  observations  which 
I  made  upon  this  occasion  I  shall  communicate  to 
the  public.  A  venerable  gray-headed  man,  who 
had  laid  down  the  colic,  and  who  I  found  wanted  an 
heir  to  his  estate,  snatched  up  an  undutiful  son  that 
had  been  thrown  into  the  heap  by  an  angry  father. 
The  graceless  youth,  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  pulled  the  old  gentleman  by  the  beard,  and 
had  like  to  have  knocked  his  brains  out ;  so  that 
meeting  the  true  father,  who  came  towards  him  with 
a  fit  of  the  gripes,  he  begged  him  to  take  his  son 
again,  and  give  him  back  his  colic  ;  but  they  were 
incapable  either  of  them  to  recede  from  the  choice 
they  had  made.  A  poor  galley-slave,  who  had 
thrown  down  his  chains,  took  up  the  gout  in  their 
stead,  but  made  such  wry  faces,  that  one  might 
easily  perceive  he  was  no  great  gainer  by  the  bar- 
gain. It  was  pleasant  enough  to  see  the  several  ex- 
changes that  were  made,  for  sickness  against  po- 
verty, hunger  against  want  of  appetite,  and  care 
against  pain. 

The  female  world  were  very  busy  among  them- 
selves in  bartering  for  features  :  one  was  trucking  a 
lock  of  gray  hairs  for  a  carbuncle,  another  was 
making  over  a  short  waist  for  a  pair  of  round 
shoulders,  and  a  third  cheapening  a  bad  face  for  a 
lost  reputation :  but  on  all  these  occasions  there  was 

vot.  xiv.  v 
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not  one  of  them  who  did  not  think  the  new  blemish, 
as  soon  as  she  had  got  it  into  her  possession,  much 
more  disagreeable  than  the  old  one.  I  made  the 
same  observation  on  every  other  misfortune  or  cala- 
mity which  every  one  in  the  assembly  brought  upon 
himself  in  lieu  of  what  he  had  parted  with :  whether 
it  be  that  all  the  evils  which  befal  us  are  in  some 
measure  suited  and  proportioned  to  our  strength,  or 
that  every  evil  becomes  more  supportable  by  our 
being  accustomed  to  it,  I  shall  not  determine. 

I  could  not  from  my  heart  forbear  pitying  the 
poor  hump-backed  gentleman  mentioned  in  the 
former  paper,  who  went  off  a  very  well-shaped 
person  with  a  stone  in  his  bladder ;  nor  the  fine 
gentleman  who  had  struck  up  this  bargain  with  him, 
that  limped  through  a  whole  assembly  of  ladies, 
who  used  to  admire  him,  with  a  pair  of  shoulders 
peeping  over  his  head. 

I  must  not  omit  my  own  particular  adventure. 
My  friend  with  a  long  visage  had  no  sooner  taken 
upon  him  my  short  face,  but  he  made  such  a  grotesque 
figure  in  it,  that  as  I  looked  upon  him  I  could  not 
forbear  laughing  at  myself,  insomuch  that  I  put  my 
own  face  out  of  countenance.  The  poor  gentleman 
was  so  sensible  of  the  ridicule,  that  I  found  he  was 
ashamed  of  what  he  had  done  :  on  the  other  side, 
I  found  that  I  myself  had  no  great  reason  to  triumph, 
for  as  I  went  to  touch  my  forehead  I  missed  the  place, 
and  clapped  my  finger  upon  my  upper  lip.  Besides, 
as  my  nose  was  exceeding  prominent,  I  gave  it  two  or 
three  unlucky  knocks  as  I  was  playing  my  hand  about 
my  face,  and  aiming  at  some  other  part  of  it.  I  saw 
two  other  gentlemen  by  me  who  were  in  the  same 
ridiculous  circumstances.  These  had  made  a  foolish 
swop  between  a  couple  of  thick  bandy  legs  and  two 
long  trapsticks  that  had  no  calves  to  them.  One  of 
these  looked  like  a  man  walking  upon  stilts,  and 
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was  so  lifted  up  into  the  air,  above  his  ordinary 
height,  that  his  head  turned  round  with  it;  while  the 
other  made  such  awkward  circles,  as  he  attempted 
to  walk,  that  he  scarcely  knew  how  to  move  for- 
ward upon  his  new  supporters.  Observing  him  to 
be  a  pleasant  kind  of  fellow,  I  stuck  my  cane  in  the 
ground,  and  told  him  I  would  lay  him  a  bottle  of 
wine  that  he  did  not  march  up  to  it  on  a  line  that  I 
drew  for  him  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  heap  was  at  last  distributed  among  the  two 
sexes,  who  made  a  most  piteous  sight,  as  they  wan- 
dered up  and  down  under  the  pressure  of  their  se- 
veral burdens.  The  whole  plain  was  filled  with 
murmurs  and  complaints,  groans,  and  lamentations. 
Jupiter  at  length  taking  compassion  on  the  poor  mor- 
tals, ordered  them  a  second  time  to  lay  down  their 
loads,  with  a  design  to  give  every  one  his  own  again. 
They  discharged  themselves  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure :  after  which,  the  phantom  who  had  led 
them  into  such  gross  delusions  was  commanded  to 
disappear.  There  was  sent  in  her  stead  a  goddess 
of  a  quite  different  figure:  her  motions  were  steady 
and  composed,  and  her  aspect  serious  but  cheerful. 
She  every  now  and  then  cast  her  eyes  towards  hea- 
ven, and  fixed  them  upon  Jupiter  :  her  name  was 
Patience.  She  bad  no  sooner  placed  herself  by  the 
Mount  of  Sorrows,  but,  what  I  thought  very  remark- 
able, the  whole,  heap  sunk  to  such  a  degree,  that  it 
did  not  appear  a  third  part  so  big  as  it  was  before. 
She  afterwards  returned  every  man  his  own  proper 
calamity,  and,  teaching  him  how  to  bear  it  in  the 
most  commodious  manner,  he  marched  off  with  it 
contentedly,  being  very  well  pleased  that  he  had  not 
been  left  to  his  own  choice  as  to  the  kind  of  evils 
which  fell  to  his  lot. 

Besides  the  several  pieces  of  morality  to  be  drawn 
out  of  this  vision,  I  learnt  from  it  never  to  repine  at 
u  2 
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my  own  misfortunes,  or  to  envy  the  happiness  of 
another,  since  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  form 
a  right  judgment  of  his  neighbour's  sufferings  ;  for 
which  reason  also  I  have  determined  never  to  think 
too  lightly  of  another's  complaints,  but  to  regard  the 
sorrows  of  my  fellow-creatures  with  sentiments  of 
humanity  and  compassion. 


N°  560.     MONDAY,  JUNE  28,  1714. 

—r- Verba  intermissa  retentat. 

OVID.  Met  L  746. 

He  tries  his  tongue,  his  silence  softly  breaks. 

DRYDEN. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  famous  conjurer,  who, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar,  has  studied 
himself  dumb  ;  for  which  reason,  as  it  is  believed, 
he  delivers  out  his  oracles  in  writing.  Be  that  as  it 
will,  the  blind  Teresias  was  not  more  famous  in 
Greece  than  this  dumb  artist  has  been  for  some  years 
last  past  in  the,  cities  of  London  and  Westminster. 
Thus  much  for  the  profound  gentleman  who  honours 
me  with  the  following  epistle. 

<  SlR,  From  my  Cell,  June  14, 1714. 

'  Being  informed  that  you  have  lately  got 
the  use  of  your  tongue,  I  have  some  thoughts  of  fol- 
lowing your  example,  that  I  may  be  a  fortune-teller 
properly  speaking.  I  am  grown  weary  of  my  taci- 
turnity, and  having  served  my  country  many  years 
under  the  title  of  "  the  dumb  doctor,"  I  shall  now 
prophesy  by  word  of  mouth,  and  (as  Mr.  Lee  says 
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of  the  magpye,  who  you  know  was  a  great  fortune- 
teller among  the  ancients)  chatter  futurity.     I  have 
hitherto  chosen  to  receive  questions  and  return  an- 
swers in  writing,  that  I  might  avoid  the  tediousness 
mid  trouble  of  debates,  my  querists  being  generally 
of  ahumour  to  think  that  they  have  never  predictions 
enough  for  their  money.     In  short,  sir,  my  case  has 
been  something  like  that  of  those  discreet  animals 
the  monkeys,  who,  as  the  Indians  tell  us,  can  speak 
if  they  would,  but  purposely  avoid  it  that  they  may 
not  be  made  to  work.     I  have  hitherto  gained  a  live- 
lihood by  holding  my  tongue,  but  shall  now  open  my 
mputh  in  order  to  fill  it.     If  I  appear  a  little  word- 
bound  in  my  first  solutions  and  responses,  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  imputed  to  any  want  of  foresight,  but  to 
the  long  disuse  of  speech.     I  doubt  not  by  this  in- 
vention to  have  all  my  former  customers  over  again ; 
for,  if  I  have  promised  any  of  them  lovers  or  hus- 
bands, riches  orgood  luck,  it  is  my  design  to  confirm 
to  them,  vivd  voce,  what  I  have  already  given  them 
under  my  hand.    If  you  will  honour  me  with  a  visit, 
I  will  compliment  you  with  the  first  opening  of  my 
mouth  ;  and  if  you  please,  you  may  make  an  enter- 
taining dialogue  out  of  the  conversation  of  two  dumb 
men.  Excuse  this  trouble,  worthy  sir,  from  one  who 
has  been  a  long  time 

Your  silent  admirer, 

Cornelius  Agrippa/ 

I  have  received  the  following  letter,  or  rather 
billet-doux,  from  a  pert  young  baggage,  who  con- 
gratulates with  me  upon  the  same  occasion. 

4  Dear  Mr.  Prate-apace,  June  33,  1714. 

'  I  am  a  member  of  a  female  soeiety  who 
call  ourselves  the  Chit-chat  club,  and  am  ordered 
u  3 
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by  the  whole  sisterhood  to  congratulate  you  upon  the 
use  of  your  tongue.  We  have  all  of  us  a  mighty 
mind  to  hear  you  talk  ;  and  if  you  will  take  your 
place  among  us  for  an  evening,  we  have  unani- 
mously agreed  to  allow  you  one  minute  in  ten, 
without  interruption. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

S.T. 

1  P.  S.  You  may  find  us  at  my  lady  Betty  Clack's, 
who  will  leave  orders  witli  her  porter,  that  if  an  el- 
derly gentleman,  with  a  short  face,  inquires  for  her, 
he  shall  be  admitted,  and  no  questions  asked.' 

As  this  particular  paper  shall  consist  wholly  of 
what  I  have  received  from  my  correspondents,  I 
shall  fill  up  the  remaining  part  of  it  with  other  con- 
gratulatory letters  of  the  same  nature. 

•  Sir,  June  25,  1 7 14. 

■  We  are  here  wonderfully  pleased  with 
the  opening  of  your  mouth,  and  very  frequently  open 
ours  in  approbation  of  your  design ;  especially  since 
we  find  you  are  resolved  to  preserve  your  taciturnity 
as  to  all  party  matters.  We  do  not  question  but  you 
are  as  great  an  orator  as  sir  Hudibras,  of  whom  the 
poet  sweetly  sings, 

"  ■     He  could  not  ope 

His  mouth,  but  out  there  flew  a  trope." 

If  you  will  send  us  down  the  half  dozen  well-turned 
periods  that  produced  such  dismal  effects  in  your 
muscles,  we  will  deposit  them  near  an  old  manu- 
script of  Tully's  orations,  among  the  archives  of  the 
university;  for  we  all  agree  with  you,  that  there  is 
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not  a  more  remarkable  accident  recorded  in  history, 
since  that  which  happened  to  the  son  of  Croesus; 
nay,  J  believe  you  might  have  gone  higher,  and  have 
added  Balaam's  ass.  We  are  impatient  to  see  more 
of  your  productions;  and  expect  what  words  will 
next  fall  from  you  with  as  much  attention  as  those 
who  were  set  to  watch  the  speaking  head  which  friar 
Bacon  formerly  erected  in  this  place. 
We  are,  worthy  sir, 

Your  most  humble  servants, 

B.R.    T,D.  &c. 

*   Honest  SPEC.  Middle-Temple,  June  34, 

'  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  thou  begin-- 
nest  to  prate;  and  find,  by  thy  yesterday's  vision, 
thou  art  so  used  to  it  that  thou  canst  not  forbear 
talking  in  thy  sleep.  Let  me  only  advise  thee  to 
speak  like  other  men;  for  I  am  afraid  thou  wilt  be 
very  queer  if  thou  dost  not  intend  to  use  the  phrases 
in  fashion,  as  thou  callest  them  in  thy  second  paper, 
Hast  thou  a  mind  to  pass  for  a  Bantamite,orto  make 
us  all  Quakers  ?  I  do  assure  thee,  dear  Spec,  I  am 
not  polished  out  of  my  veracity,  when  I  subscribe 
myself 

Thy  constant  admirer, 

And  humble  servant, 

Frank  Townly.' 
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N°56l.  WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  30,  1714. 


Paulatim  abolere  Sichaum 


Jncipit,  et  vivo  tentat  pmvertere  amore 
Jatnpridem  reiidei  animas  desuetaque  corda. 

VIRG.  ^n.  i.  724. 

But  he .  

Works  in  the  pliant  bosom  of  the  fair, 

And  moulds  her  heart  anew,  and  blots  her  former  care. 

The  dead  is  to  the  living  love  resign'd, 

And  all  ^Eneas  enters  in  her  mind. 

DRYDEN. 

1  Sir, 

*  I  ak  a  tall,  broad-shouldered,  impudent, 
black  fellow,  and,  as  I  thought,  every  way  qualified 
for  a  rich  widow :  but  after  having  tried  my  for- 
tune for  above  three  years  together,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  get  one  single  relict  in  the  mind.  My  first 
attacks  were  generally  successful,  but  always  broke 
off  as  soon  as  they  came  to  the  word  settlement. 
Though  I  have  not  improved  my  fortune  this  way, 
I  have  my  experience,  and  have  learnt  several  se- 
crets which  may  be  of  use  to  these  unhappy  gentle- 
men, who  are  commonly  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  widow-hunters,  and  who  do  not  know  that  this 
tribe  of  women  are,  generally  speaking,  as  much 
upon  the  catch  as  themselves.  I  shall  here  commu- 
nicate to  you  the  mysteries  of  a  certain  female  cabal 
of  this  order,  who  call  themselves  the  Widow-club. 
This  club  consists  of  nine  experienced  dames,  who 
take  their  places  once  a  week  round  a  large  oval 
table. 

*  I.  Mrs.  President  is  a  person  who  has  disposed 
of  six  husbands,  and  iB  now  determined  to  take  a  se- 
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venth;  being  of  opinion  that  there  is  as  much  virtue 
in  the  touch  of  a  seventh  husband  as  of  a  seventh 
son.     Her  comrades  are  as  follow: 

'  II.  Mrs.  Snap,  who  has  four  jointures,  by  four 
different  bedfellows,  of  four  different  shires.  She  is 
at  present  upon  the  point  of  marriage  with  a  Middle- 
sex man,  and  is  said  to  have  an  ambition  of  extend- 
ing her  possessions  through  all  the  counties  in  Eng- 
land on  this  side  the  Trent. 

'  III.  Mrs.  Medlar,  who,  after  two  husbands  and 
a  gallant,  is  now  wedded  to  an  old  gentleman  of 
sixty.  Upon  her  making  her  report  to  the  club  after 
a  week's  cohabitation,  she  is  still  allowed  to  sit  as 
a  widow,  and  accordingly  takes  her  place  at  the 
board. 

'  IV.  The  widow  Quick,  married  within  a  fort- 
night after  the  death  of  her  last  husband.  Her  weeds 
have  served  her  thrice,  and  are  still  as  good  as 
new. 

(  V.  Lady  Catherine  Swallow.  She  was  a  widow 
at  eighteen,  and  has  since  buried  a  second  husband 
and  two  coachmen. 

1  VI.  The  lady  Waddle.  She  was  married  in 
the  15th  year  of  her  age  to  sir  Simon  Waddle, 
knight,  aged  threescore  and  twelve,  by  whom  she 
had  twins  nine  months  after  his  decease.  In  the 
55th  year  of  her  age  she  was  married  to  James 
Spindle,  esq.  a  youth  of  one-and-twenty,  who  did 
not  outlive  the  honey-moon. 

'  VII.  Deborah  Conquest.  The  case  of  this  lady 
is  something  particular.  She  is  the  relict  of  sir 
Sampson  Conquest,  some  time  justice  of  the  quo- 
rum. Sir  Sampson  was  seven  foot  high,  and  two 
foot  in  breadth  from  the  tip  of  one  shoulder  to  the 
other.  He  had  married  three  wives,  who  all  of 
them  died  in  child-bed.  This  terrified  the  whole 
sex,  who  none  of  them  durst  venture  on  sir  Samp- 
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son.  At  length  Mrs.  Deborah  undertook  him,  and 
gave  so  good  an  account  of  him,  that  in  three  years' 
time  she  very  fairly  laid  him  out,  and  measured  his 
length  upon  the  ground.  This  exploit  has  gained 
her  so  great  a  reputation  in  the  club,  that  they  have 
added  sir  Sampson's  three  victories  to  hers,  and 
give  her  the  merit  of  a  fourth  widowhood  ;  and  she 
takes  her  place  accordingly. 

1  VIII.  The  widow  Wildfire,  relict  of  Mr.  John 
Wildfire,  fox-hunter,  who  broke  his  neck  over  a  six- 
bar  gate.  She  took  his  death  so  much  at  heart,  that 
it  was  thought  it  would  have  put  an  end  to  her  life, 
had  she  not  diverted  her  sorrows  by  receiving  the 
addresses  of  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  who 
made  love  to  her  in  the  second  month  of  her  widow- 
hood. The  gentleman  was  discarded  in  a  fortnight 
for  the  sake  of  a  young  templar,  who  had  the  posses- 
sion of  her  for  six  weeks  after,  till  he  was  beaten  out 
by  a  broken  officer,  who  likewise  gave  up  his  place 
to  a  gentleman  at  court.  The  courtier  was  as  short- 
lived a  favourite  as  his  predecessors,  but  had  the 
pleasure  to  see  himself  succeeded  by  a  long  series  of 
lovers,  who  followed  the  widow  Wildfire  to  the  37th 
year  of  her  age,  at  which  time  there  ensued  a  ces- 
sation of  ten  years,  when  John  Felt,  haberdasher, 
took  it  in  his  head  to  be  in  love  with  her,  and  it  is 
thought  will  very  suddenly  carry  her  off. 

'  IX.  The  last  is  pretty  Mrs.  Runnet,  who  broke 
her  first  husband's  heart  before  she  was  sixteen,  at 
which  time  she  was  entered  of  the  club,  but  soon 
after  left  it  upon  account  of  a  second,  whom  she 
made  so  quick  a  dispatch  of,  that  she  returned  to 
her  seat  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth.  This  young 
matron  is  looked  upon  as  the  most  rising  member  of 
the  society,  and  will  probably  be  in  the  president's 
•chair  before  she  dies. 

•  These  ladies,  upon   their   first  institution,  re- 
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solved  to  give  the  pictures  of  their  deceased  hus- 
bands to  the  club-room;  but  two  of  them  bringing  in 
their  dead  at  full  length,  they  covered  all  the  walls. 
Upon  which  they  came  to  a  second  resolution,  that 
every  matron  should  give  her  own  picture,  and  set 
it  round  with  her  husbands'  in  miniature. 

1  As  they  have  most  of  them  the  misfortune  to  be 
troubled  with  the  colic,  they  have  a  noble  cellar 
of  cordials  and  strong  waters.  When  they  grow 
maudlin,  they  are  very  apt  to  commemorate  their 
former  partners  with  a  tear.  But  ask  them  which 
of  their  husbands  they  condole,  they  are  not  able  to 
tell  you,  and  discover  plainly  that  they  do  not  weep 
so  much  for  the  loss  of  a  husband  as  for  the  want 
of  one. 

'  The  principal  rule  by  which  the  whole  society 
are  to  govern  themselves,  is  this,  to  cry  up  the 
pleasures  of  a  single  life  upon  all  occasions,  in  order 
to  deter  the  rest  of  their  sex  from  marriage,  and  en-' 
gross  the  whole  male  world  to  themselves. 

4  They  are  obliged,  when  any  one  makes  love  to 
a  member  of  the  society,  to  communicate  his  name, 
at  which  the  whole  assembly  sit  upon  his  reputation, 
person,  fortune,  and  good  humour;  and  if  they  find 
him  qualified  for  a  sister  of  the  club,  they  lay  their 
heads  together  how  to  make  him  sure.  By  this 
means  they  are  acquainted  with  all  the  widow- 
hunters  about  town,  who  often  afford  them  great 
diversion.  There  is  an  honest  Irish  gentleman,  it 
seems,  who  knows  nothing  of  this  society,  but  at 
different  times  has  made  love  to  the  whole  club. 

*  Their  conversation  often,  turns  upon  their  for- 
mer husbands,  and  it  is  very  diverting  to  hear  them 
relate  their  several  arts  and  stratagems  with  which 
they  amused  the  jealous,  pacified  the  choleric,  ov 
wheedled  the  good-natured  man,  till  at  last,  to  use 
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the  club-phrase,  "  they  sent  him  out  of  the  house 
with  his  heels  foremost." 

•  The  politics  which  are  most  cultivated  by  this 
society  of  she-Machiavels  relate  chiefly  to  these  two 
points,  how  to  treat  a  lover,  and  how  to  manage  a 
husband.  As  for  the  first  set  of  artifices,  they  are 
.  too  numerous  to  come  within  the  compass  of  your 
paper,  and  shall  therefore  be  reserved  for  a  second 
letter. 

1  The  management  of  a  husband  is  built  upon  the 
following  doctrines,  which  are  universally  assented 
to  by  the  whole  club.  Not  to  give  him  his  head  at 
first.  Not  to  allow  him  too  great  freedoms  and  fa- 
miliarities. Not  to  be  treated  by  him  like  a  raw  girl, 
but  as  a  woman  that  knows  the  world.  Not  to  lessen 
any  thing  of  her  former  figure.  To  celebrate  the 
generosity,  or  any  other  virtue  of  a  deceased  hus- 
band, which  she  would  recommend  to  his  successor. 
To  turn  away  all  his  old  friends  and  servants,  that 
she  may  have  the  dear  man  to  herself.  To  make 
him  disinherit  the  undutiful  children  of  any  former 
wife.  Never  to  be  thoroughly  convinced  of  his 
affection,  -until  he  has  made  over  to  her  all  his 
goods  and  chattels. 

1  After  so  long  a  letter,  I  am,  without  more  ce- 
remony, 

Your  humble  servant,  &c/ 
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Prasenty  absent  ut  ties.  • 

TER.  Eun.  Act.  i.  Sc.  2. 
Be  present  as  if  absent. 

*  It  is  a  hard  and  nice  subject  for  a  man  to  speak 
of  himself,'  says  Cowley;  '  it  grates  his  own  heart 
to  say  any  thing  of  disparagement,  and  the  reader's 
ears  to  hear  any  thing  of  praise  from  him/  Let  the 
tenour  of  his  discourse  be  what  it  will  upon  this 
subject,  it  generally  proceeds  from  vanity.  An 
ostentatious  man  will  rather  relate  a  blunder  or  an 
absurdity  he  has  committed,  than  be  debarred  of 
talking  of  his  own  dear  person. 

Some  very  great  writers  have  been  guilty  of  this 
fault.  It  is  observed  of  TuHy  in  particular,  that  his 
works  run  very  much  in  the  first  person,  and  that 
he  takes  all  occasions  of  doing  himself  justice. 
*  Does  he  think/  says  Brutus,  '  that  his  consulship 
deserves  more  applause  than  my  putting  Caesar  to 
death,  because  I  am  not  perpetually  talking  of  the 
ides  of  March,  as  he  is  of  the  nones  of  December  ?' 
I  need  not  acquaint  my  learned  reader,  that  in  the 
ides  of  March  Brutus  destroyed  Caesar,  and  that 
Cicero  quashed  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  in  the 
calends  of  December.  How  shocking  soever  this 
great  man's  talking  of  himself  might  have  been  to 
his  contemporaries,  I  must  confess  I  am  never  better 
pleased  than  when  ,he  is  on  this-  subject.  Such 
openings  of  the  heart  give  a  man  a  thorough  insight 
into  his  personal  character,  and  illustrate  several 
passages  in  the  history  of  his  life:  bwides  that, 
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there  is  some  little  pleasure  in  discovering  the  in- 
firmity of  a  great  man,  and  seeing  how  the  opinion 
he  has  of  himself  agrees  with  what  the  world  enter- 
tains of  him. 

The  gentlemen  of  Port  Royal,  who  were  more 
eminent  for  their  learning  and  for  their  humiiity 
than  any  other  in  France,  banished  the  way  of 
speaking  in  the  first  person  out  of  all  their  works, 
as  rising  from  vain-glory  and  self-conceit.  To* 
show  their  particular  aversion  to  it,  they  branded 
this  form  of  writing  with  the  name  of  an  egotism ; 
a  figure  not  to  be  found  among  the  ancient  rheto- 
ricians. 

The  most  violent  egotism  which  I  have  met  with 
in  the  course  of  my  reading,  is  that  of  cardinal 
Wolsey,  ego  et  rex  mem,  '  I  and  my  king;'  as  per- 
haps the  most  eminent  egotist  that  ever  appeared  in 
the  world  was  Montaigne,  the  author  of  the  cele- 
brated Essays.  This  lively  old  Gascon  has  woven 
all  his  bodily  infirmities  into  his  works;  and,  after 
having  spoken  of  the  faults  or  virtues  of  any  other 
men,  immediately  publishes  to  the  world  how  it 
stands  with  himself  in  that  particular.  Had  he  kept 
his  own  counsel,  he  might  have  passed  for  a  much 
better  man,  though  perhaps  he  would  not  have  been 
so  diverting  an  author.  The  title  of  an  Essav  pro- 
mises perhaps  a  discourse  upon  Virgil  or  Julius 
Caesar ;  but,  when  you  look  into  it,  you  are  sure 
to  meet  with  more  upon  monsieur  Montaigne  than 
of  either  of  them.  The  younger  Scaliger,  who 
seems  to  have,  been  no  great  friend  to  this  author, 
after  having  acquainted  the  world  that  his  father 
sold  herrings,  adds  these  words :  La  grande  fadaise 
de  Montaigne,  qui  a  ecrit  qu'il  aimoit  mieux t  h  tin 
blanc  •  que  diahle  a  ton  d  faire  de  sc avoir  ce  qu'il 
aime?  '  For  my  part/  says  Montaigne,  'lama  great 
lover  of  your  white  wines.'—'  What  the  devil  sig~ 
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nifics  it  to  the  public/  says  Scaliger,  '  whether  he 
is  a  lover  of  white  wines  or  of  red  wines?' 

I  cannot  here  forbear  mentioning  a  tribe  of  ego- 
tists, for  whom  I  have  always  had  a  mortal  aver- 
sion— I  mean  the  authors  of  memoirs,  who  are  never 
mentioned  in  any  works  but  their  own,  and  who 
raise  all  their  productions  out  of  this  single  figure 
of  speech. 

Most  of  our  modern  prefaces  savour  very  strongly 
of  the  egotism.  Every  insignificant  author  fancies 
it  of  importance  to  the  world  to  "know  that  he  writ 
his  book  in  the  country,  that  he  did  it  to  pass  away 
some  of  his  idle  hours,  that  it  was  published  at  the 
importunity  of  friends,  or  that  his  natural  temper, 
studies,  or  conversations,  directed  him  to  the  choice 
of  his  subject. 


-  Id  populus  curat  sdiicet? 


Such  informations  cannot  be  highly  improving  to 
the  reader. 

In  works  of  humour  especially,  when  a  man 
writes  under  a  fictitious  personage,  the  talking  of 
oneself  may  give  some  diversion  to  the  public;  but 
I  would  advise  every  other  writer  never  to  speak 
of  himself,  unless  there  be  something  very  conside- 
rable in  his  character:  though  I  am  sensible  this  rule 
will  be  of  little  use  in  the  world,  because  there  is 
no  man  who  fancies  his  thoughts  worth  publishing 
that  does  not  look  upon  himself  us  a  considerable 
person. 

I  shall  close  this  paper  with  a  remark  upon  such 
as  are  egotists  in  conversation:  these  are  generally 
the  vain  or  shallow  part  of  mankind,  people  being 
naturally  full  of  themselves  when  they  have  nothing 
else  in  them.  There  is  one  kind  of  egotists  which 
is  very  common  in  the  world,  though  I  do  not  re- 
x  2 
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member  that  any  writer  has  taken  notice  of  them ;  I 
mean  those  empty  conceited  fellows  "who  repeat,  as 
sayings  of  their  own  or  some  of  their  particular 
friends,  several  jests  which  were  made  before  they 
were  born,  and  which  everyone  who  has  conversed 
in  the  world  has  heard  a  hundred  times  over.  A 
forward  young  fellow  of  my  acquaintance  was  very 
guilty  of  this  absurdity:  he  would  be  always  laying 
a  new  scene  for  some  old  piece  of  wit,  and  telling 
us,  that,  as  he  and  Jack  Such-a-one  were  together, 
one  or  t'other  of  them  had  such  a  conceit  on  such  an 
occasion;  upon  which  he  would  laugh  very  heartily, 
and  wonder  the  company  did  not  join  with  him. 
When  his  mirth  was  over,  I  have  often  reprehend- 
ed him  out  of  Terence,  Tuumne,  obsecro  te,  hoc  dic- 
tum erat  t  vetus  credidi.  But  finding  him  still  in- 
corrigible, and  having  a  kindness  for  the  young 
coxcomb,  who  was  otherwise  a  good-natured  fellow, 
I  recommended  to  his  perusal  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge jests,  with  several  little  pieces  of  pleasantry, 
of  the  same  nature.  Upon  the  reading  of  them  he 
was  under  no  small  confusion  to  find  that  all  his 
jokes  had  passed  through  several  editions,  and  that 
what  he  thought  was  a  new  conceit,  and  had  ap- 
propriated to  his  own  use,  had  appeared  in  print 
before  he  or  his  ingenious  friends  were  ever  heard 
of.  This  had  so  good  an  effect  upon  him,  that  he 
is  content  at  present  to  pass  for  a  man  of  plain  sense 
in  his  ordinary  conversation,  and  is  never  facetious 
but  when  he  knows  his  company. 
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N°56"3.    MONDAY,  JULY  5,  1714. 

1  Magni  nominh  umbra. 

LUCAN.  i.  135. 
The  shadow  of  a  mighty  name. 

I  shall  entertain  my  reader  with  two  very  curious 
letters.  The  first  of  them  comes  from  a  chimerical 
person,  who  I  believe  never  writ  to  any  body  before. 

1  Sir, 

'I  am  descended  from  the  ancient  family 
of  the  Blanks,  a  name  well  known  among  all  men 
of  business.  It  is  always  read  in  those  little  white 
spaces  of  writing  which  want  to  be  filled  up,  and 
which  for  that  reason  are  called  blank  spaces,  as  of 
right  appertaining  to  our  family :  for  I  consider  my- 
self as  the  lord  of  a  manor,  who  lays  his  claim  to  all 
wastes  or  spots  of  ground  that  are  unappropriated. 
I  am  a  near  kinsman  to  John  a  Styles  and  John  a 
Nokes ;  and  they,  I  am  told,  came  in  with  the 
conqueror.  I  am  mentioned  oftener  in  both  houses 
of  parliament  than  any  other  person  in  Great  Britain. 
My  name  is  written,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
not  written,  thus; 

I  am  one  that  can  turn  my  hand  to  every  thing,  and 
appear  under  any  shape  whatsoever.  I  can  make 
myself  man,  woman,  or  child.  I  am  sometimes 
metamorphosed  into  a  year  of  our  Lord,  a  day  of 
the  month,  or  an  hour  of  the  day.  I  very  often  re- 
present a  sum  of  money,  and  am  generally  the  first 
subsidy  that  is  granted  to  the  crown.  I  have  now 
and  then  supplied  the  place  of  several  thousands  of 
x  3 
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land- soldiers,  and  have  as  frequently  been  employed 
in  the  sea-service. 

1  Now,  sir,  my  complaint  is  this,  that  I  am  only 
made  use  of  to  serve  a  turn,  being  always  discarded 
as  soon  as  a  proper  person  is  found  out  to  fill  up  my 
place. 

'  If  you  have  ever  been  in  the  playhouse  before 
the  curtain  rises,  you  see  the  most  of  the  front-boxes 
filled  with  men  of  my  family,  who  forthwith  turn 
out  and  resign  their  stations  upon  the  appearance  of 
those  for  whom  they  are  retained. 

'  But  the  most  illustrious  branch  of  the  Blanks  are 
those  who  are  planted  in  high' posts,  till  such  time 
as  persons  of  greater  consequence  can  be  found  out 
to  supply  them.  One  of  these  Blanks  is  equally 
qualified  for  all  offices;  he  can  serve  in  time  of 
need  for  a  soldier,  a  politician,  a  lawyer,  or  what 
you  please.  I  have  known  in  my  time  many  a 
brother  Blank,  that  has  been  born  under  a  lucky 
planet,  heap  up  great  riches,  and  swell  into  a  man 
of  figure  and  importance,  before  the  grandees  of 
his  party  could  agree  among  themselves  which  of 
them  should  step  into  his  place.  Nay,  I  have  known 
a  Blank  continue  so  long  in  one  of  these  vacant 
posts,  (for  such  it  is  to  be  reckoned  all  the  time  a 
Blank  is  in  it)  that  he  has  grown  too  formidable  and 
dangerous  to  be  removed, 

'  But  to  return  to  myself.  Since  I  am  so  very 
commodious  a  person,  and  so  very  necessary  in  all 
well-regulated  governments,  \  desire  you  will  take 
my  case  into  consideration,  that  I  may  be  no  longer 
made  a  tool  of,  and  only  employed  to  stop  a  gap. 
Such  usage,  without  a  pun,  makes  me  look  very 
blank.  For  all  which  reasons  I  humbly  recommend 
myself  to  your  protection,  and  am 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Blank. 
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*  P.  S.  I  herewith  send  you  a  paper  drawn  up  by 
a  country-attorney,  employed  by  two  gentlemen, 
whose  names  he  was  not  acquainted  with,  and  who 
did  riot  think  fit  to  let  him  into  the  secret  which 
they  were  transacting.  I  heard  him  call  it  "  a  blank 
instrument,"  and  read  it  after  the  following  manner. 
You  may  see  by  this  single  instance  of  what  use  I 
am  to  the  busy  world. 

"  I,  T.  Blank,  esquire,  of  Blank  town,  in  the 
county  of  Blank,  do  own  myself  indebted  in  the 
sum  of  Blank,  to  Goodman  Blank,  for  the  service 
he  did  me  in  procuring  for  me  the  goods  following; 
Blank :  and  I  do  hereby  promise  the  said  Blank  to 
pay  unto  him  the  said  sum  of  Blank,  on  the  Blank 
day  of  the  month  of  Blank  next  ensuing,  under  the 
penalty  and  forfeiture  of  Blank/' 

I  shall  take  time  to  consider  the  case  of  this  my 
imaginary  correspondent,  and  in  the  mean  while 
shall  present  my  reader  with  a  letter  which  seems" 
to  come  from  a  person  that  is  made  up  of  flesh  and 
blood. 

'  Good  Mr.  Spectator, 

*  I  am  married  to  a  very  honest  gentleman 
that  is  exceedingly  good  natured,  and  at  the  same 
time  very  choleric.  There  is  no  standing  before 
him  when  he  is  in  a  passion ;  but  as  soon  as  it  is 
over  he  is  the  best  humoured  creature  in  the  world. 
AVhen  he  is  angry  he  breaks  all  my  china-ware  that 
chances  to  lie  in  his  way,  and  the  next  morning 
sends  me  in  twice  as  much  as  he  broke  the  day 
besore.  I  may  positively  say  that  he  has  broke  me  a 
child's  fortune  since  we  were  first  married  together. 

*  As  soon  as  he  begins  to  fret,  down  goes  every 
thing  that  is  within  reach  of  his  cane.  I  once  pre- 
vailed upon  him  never  to  carry  a  stick  in  his  hand, 
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but  this  saved  me  nothing;  for  upon  seeing  me  do 
something  that  did  not  please  him  he  kicked  down  a 
great  jar  that  cost  him  above  ten  pounds  but  the 
week  before.  I  then  laid  the  fragments  together  in 
a  heap,  and  gave  him  his  cane  again,  desiring  him 
that,  if  he  chanced  to  be  in  anger,  he  would  spend 
his  passion  upon  the  china  that  was  broke  to  his  hand ; 
but  the  very  next  day,  upon  my  giving  a  wrong 
message  to  one  of  the  servants,  he  flew  into  such  a 
rage,  that  he  swept  down  a  dozen  tea-dishes, 
which,  to  my  misfortune,  stood  very  convenient  for 
a  side  blow. 

'  I  then  removed  all  my  china  into  a  room  which 
he  never  frequents ;  but  I  got  nothing  by  this 
neither,  for  my  looking-glasses  immediately  went 
to  rack. 

*  In  short,  sir,  whenever  he  is  in  a  passion  he 
is  angry  at  every  thing  that  is  brittle;  and  if  on 
such  occasions  he  hath  nothing  to  vent  bis  rage  upon, 
J  do  not  know  whether  my  bones  would  be  in  safety. 
Let  me  beg  of  you,  sir,  to  let  me  know  whether 
there  be  any  cure  for  his  unaccountable  distemper; 
or  if  not,  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  publish  this 
letter:  for  my  husband  having  a  great  veneration  for 
your  writings,  will  by  that  means  know  you  do  not 
approve  of  his  conduct. 

I  am,  &c.' 
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Adsit 


Regula,f>eccat\s  quel  panai  irroget  aquas. 
Ne  scutica  dignum  borribili  sectere  Jiagello. 

HOR.  iSst-iii.  117. 

Let  rules  be  fixed  that  may  our  rage  contain, 
And  punish  faults  with  a  proportion'd  pain ; 
And  do  not  flay  him  who  deserves  alone 
A  whipping  for  the  fault  that  he  hath  done* 

CREECH. 

It  is  the  work  of  a  philosopher  to  be  every  day  sub- 
duing his  passions,  and  laying  aside  his  prejudices. 
I  endeavour  at  least  to  look  upon  men  and  their 
actions  only  as  an  impartial  Spectator,  without  any 
regard  to  them  as  they  happen  to  advance  or  cross 
my  own  private  interest.  But  while  I  am  thus  em- 
ployed myself,  I  cannot  help  observing  how  those 
about  me  suffer  themselves  to  be  blinded  by  preju- 
dice and  inclination,  how  readily  they  pronounce  on 
every  man's  character,  which  they  can  give  in  two 
words,  and  make  him  either  good  for  nothing,  or 
qualified  for  every  thing.  On  the  contrary,  those 
who  search  thoroughly  into  human  nature  will  find 
it  much  more  difficult  to  determine  the  value  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  and  that  men's  characters  are  not 
thus  to  be  given  in  general  words.  There  is  indeed 
no  such  thing  as  a  person  entirely  good  or  bad; 
virtue  and  vice  are  blended  and  mixed  together,  in 
a  great  or  less  proportion,  in  every  one;  and  if 
you  would  search  for  some  particular  good  quality 
in  its  most  eminent  degree  of  perfection,  you  will 
often  find  it  in  a  mind  where  it  is  darkened  and 
eclipsed  by  an  hundred  other  irregular  passions. 
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Men  have  either  no  character  at  all,  says  a  cele- 
brated author,  or  it  is  that  of  being  inconsistent  with 
themselves.  They  find  it  easier  to  join  extremities 
than  to  be  uniform  and  of  a  piece.  This  is  finally 
illustrated  in  Xenophon's  life  of  Cyrus  the  Great. 
That  author  tells  us,  that  Cyrus  having  taken  a  most 
beautiful  lady  named  Panthea,the  wife  of  Abradatas, 
committed  her  to  the  custody  of  Araspas,  a  y'oung 
Persian  nobleman,  who  had  a  little  before  maintained 
in  discourse  that  a  mind  truly  virtuous  was  incapable 
of  entertaining  an  unlawful  passion.  The  young 
gentleman  had  not  long  been  in  possession  of  his 
fair  captive,  when  a  complaint  was  made  to  Cyrus, 
that  he  not  only  solicited  the  lady  Panthea  to  receive 
him  in  the  room  of  her  absent  husband,  but  that, 
finding  his  entreaties  had  no  effect,  he  was  pre- 
paring to  make  use  of  force.  Cyrus,  who  loved  the 
young  man,  immediately  sent  for  him,  and  in  a 
gentle  manner  representing  to  him  his  fault,  and 
putting  him  in  mind  of  his  former  assertion,  the 
unhappy  youth,  confounded  with  a  quick  sense  of 
his  guilt  and  shame,  burst  out  into  a  flood  of  tears, 
and  spoke  as  follows  : 

'  Oh  Cyrus,  I  am  convinced  that  I  have  two 
souls.  Love  has  taught  me  this  piece  of  philosophy. 
If  I  had  but  one  soul,  it  could  not  at  the  same  time 
pant  after  virtue  and  vice,  wish  and  abhor  the  same 
thing.  It  is  certain  therefore  we  have  two  souls: 
when  the  good  soul  rules  I  undertake  noble  and 
virtuous  actions;  but  when  the  bad  soul  predomi- 
nates I  am  forced  to  do  evil.  All  I  can  say  at  pre- 
sent is,  that  I  find  my  good  soul,  encouraged  by 
your  presence,  has  got  the  better  of  my  bad.' 

I  know  not  whether  my  readers  will  allow  of  this 
piece  of  philosophy;  but  if  they  will  not,  they 
must  confess  we  meet  with  as  different  passions 
in  one  and  the  same  soul  as  can  be  supposed  in  two. 
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We  can  hardly  read  the  life  of  a  great  man  who 
lived  in  former  ages,  or  converse  with  any  who  is 
eminent  among  our  contemporaries,  that  is  not  an 
instance  of  what  I  am  saying. 

But  as  1  have  hitherto  only  argued  against  the 
partiality  and  injustice  of  giving  our  judgment  upon 
men  in  gross,  who  are  such  a  composition  of  virtues 
and  vices,  of  good  and  evil,  I  might  carry  this  re- 
flexion still  farther,  and  make  it  extend  to  most  of 
their  actions.  If  on  the  one  hand  we  fairly  weighed 
every  circumstance,  we  should  frequently  find  them 
obliged  to  do  that  action  we  at  first  sight  condemn, 
in  order  to  avoid  another  we  should  have  been  much 
more  displeased  with.  If  on  the  other  hand  we 
nicely  examined  such  actions  as  appear  most  daz- 
zling to  the  eye,  we  should  find  most  of  them  either 
deficient  and  lame  in  several  parts,  produced  by  a 
bad  ambition,  or  directed  to  an  ill  end.  The  very 
same  action  may  sometimes  be  so  oddly  circum- 
stanced, that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  it 
ought  to  be  rewarded  or  punished.  Those  who 
compiled  the  laws  of  England  were  so  sensible  of 
this,  that  they  laid  it  down  as  one  of  their  first 
maxims,  '  It  is  better  suffering  a  mischief  than 
an  inconvenience;' which  is  as  much  as  to  say  in  other 
words,  that,  since  no  law  can  take  in  or  provide  for 
all  cases,  it  is  better  private  men  should  have  some 
injustice  done  them  than  a  public  grievance  should 
not  be  redressed.  This  is  usually  pleaded  in  defence 
of  all  those  hardships  which  fall  on  particular  per- 
sons in  particular  occasions,  which  could  not  be 
foreseen  when  a  law  was  made.  To  remedy  this 
however  as  much  as  possible,  the  court  of  chancery 
was  erected,  which  frequently  mitigates  and  breaks 
the  teeth  of  the  common  law,  in  cases  of  men's 
properties,  while  in  criminal  cases  there  is  a  power 
of  pardoning  still  lodged  in  the  crown. 
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Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  perhaps  impossible  in 
a  large  government  to  distribute  rewards  and  pu- 
nishments strictly  proportioned  to  the  merits  of  every 
action.  The  Spartan  commonwealth  was  indeed 
wonderfully  exact  in  this  particular ;  and  I  do  not 
remember  in  all  my  reading  to  have  met  with  so 
nice  an  example  of  justice  as  that  recorded  by  Plu- 
tarch, with  which  I  shall  close  my  paper  of  this 
day. 

The  city  of  Sparta  being  unexpectedly  attacked 
by  a  powerful  army  of  Thebans,  was  in  very  great 
danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 
The  citizens  suddenly  gathered  themselves  into  a 
body,  fought  with  a  resolution  equal  to  the  necessity 
of  their  affairs,  yet  no  one  so  remarkably  distin- 
guished himself  on  this  occasion,  to  the  amazement 
of  both  armies,  as  Isidas  the  son  of  Phoebidas,  who 
was  at  that  time  in  the  bloom  of  his  youth,  and  very 
remarkable  for  the  comeliness  of  his  person.  He 
was  coming  out  of  the  bath  when  the  alarm  was 
given,  so  that  he  had  not  time  to  put  on  his  clothes, 
much  less  his  armour;  however,  transported  with 
a  desire  to  serve  his  country  in  so  great  an  exigency, 
snatching  up  a  spear  in  one  hand  and  a  sword  in 
the  other,  he  flung  himself  into  the  thickest  ranks 
of  his  enemies.  Nothing  could  withstand  his  fury: 
in  what  part  soever  he  fought  he  put  the  enemies  to 
flight  without  receiving  a  single  wound.  Whether, 
says  Plutarch,  he  was  the  particular  care  of  some 
god,  who  rewarded  his  valour  that  day  with  an  ex- 
traordinary protection,  or  that  his  enemies,  struck 
with  the  unusualness  of  his  dress,  and  beauty  of  his 
shape,  supposed  him  something  more  than  man,  I 
shall  not  determine. 

The  gallantry  of  this  action  was  judged  so  great 
by  the  Spartans,  that  the  ephori,  or  chief  magistrates, 
decreed  he  should  be  presented   with  a  garland ; 
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but,  as  soon  as  they  had  done  so,  fined  him  a  thou- 
sand drachmas  for  going  out  to  the  battle  unarmed. 


N°565.  FRIDAY,  JULY  9,  1714. 


•Deum  nam  que  ire  per  omnes 


Tcrrasquc,  tractusquc  maris,  ctelumque prtfundum. 

VIRG.  Georg.  iv.  Ml. 

For  God  the  whole  created  mass  inspires, 

Through  heaven  and  earth,  and  ocean's  depths :  he  throws 

His  influence  round,  and  kindles  as  he  goes. 

DRYDEN. 

I  was  yesterday  about  sun-set  walking  in  the  open, 
fields,  until  the  night  insensibly  fell  upon  me.  I 
at  first  amused  myself  with  all  the  richness  and 
variety  of  colours  which  appeared  in  the  western 
parts  of  heaven ;  in  proportion  as  they  faded  away 
and  went  out,  several  stars  and  planets  appeared 
one  after  another,  until  the  whole  firmament  was 
in  a  glow.  The  blueness  of  the  ether  was  exceed- 
ingly heightened  and  enlivened  by  the  season  of  the 
year,  and  by  the  rays  of  all  those  luminaries  that 
passed  through  it.  The  galaxy  appeared  in  its  most 
beautiful  white.  To  complete  the  scene,  the  full 
moon  rose  at  length  in  that  clouded  majesty  which 
Milton  takes  notice  of,  and  opened  to  the  eye  a  new 
picture  of  nature,  which  was  more  finely  shaded  and 
disposed  among  softer  lights  than  that  which  the  sun 
had  before  discovered  to  us. 

As  I  was-  surveying  the  moon  walking  in  her 
brightness,  and  taking  her  progress  among  the 
constellations,  a  thought  rose  in  me  which  I  believe 

VOL.   XIV.  Y 
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very  often  perplexes  and  disturbs  men  of  serious 
and  contemplative  natures.  David  himself  fell  into 
it  in  that  reflexion,  '  When  I  consider  the  heavens 
the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars 
which  thou  hast  ordained ;  what  is  man  that  thou 
art  mindful  of  him,  and  the  son  of  man  that  thou 
regardest  him !'  In  the  same  manner  vvhen  I  con- 
sidered that  infinite  host  of  stars,  or,  to  speak  more 
philosophically,  of  suns  which  were  then  shining 
upon  me,  with  those  innumerable  sets  of  planets  or 
worlds  which  were  moving  round  their  respective 
suns ;  when  I  still  enlarged  the  idea,  and  supposed 
another  heaven  of  suns  and  worlds  rising  still  above 
this  which  we  discovered,  and  these  still  enlightened 
by  a  superior  firmament  of  luminaries,  which  are 
planted  at  sO  great  a  distance,  that  they  may  ap- 
pear to  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  as  the  stars  do 
to  us ;  in  short,  while  I  pursued  this  thought,  I 
could  not  but  reflect  on  that  little  insignificant  figure 
winch  I  myself  bore  amidst  the  immensity  of  God's 
works. 

Were  the  sun,  which  enlightens  this  part  of  the 
creation,  with  all  the  host  of  planetary  worlds  that 
move  about  him,  utterly  extinguished  and  annihi- 
lated, they  would  not  be  missed  more  than  a  grain 
of  sand  upon  the  sea  shore.  The  space  they  pos- 
sess is  so  exceedingly  little  in  comparison  of  the 
whole,  that  it  would  scarce  make  a  blank  in  the 
creation.  The  chasm  would  be  imperceptible  to  an 
eye  that  could  take  in  the  whole  compass  of  nature, 
and  pass  from  one  end  of  the,  creation  to  the  other; 
as  it  is  possible  there  may  be  such  a  sense  iu 
ourselves  hereafter,  or  in  creatures  which  are  at 
present  more  exalted  than  ourselves.  We  see  many 
stars  by  the  help  of  glasses,  which  we  do  not  dis- 
cover with  our  naked  eyes ;  and  the  finer  our  tele- 
scopes are  the  more  still  are  our  discoveries.   Huy- 
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genius  carries  this  thought  so  far,  that  he  does  not 
think  it  impossible  there  may  be  stars  whose  light 
is  not  yet  travelled  down  to  us,  since  their  first 
creation.  There  is  no  question  but  the  universe 
has  certain  bounds  set  to  it;  but  when  we  consider 
that  it  is  the  worth  of  infinite  power,  prompted  by 
infinite  goodness,  with  an  infinite  space  to  exert 
itself  in,  how  can  our  imagination  set  any  bounds 
to  it? 

To  return  therefore  to  my  first  thought.  I  could 
not  but  look  upon  myself  with  secret  horror,  as  a 
being  that  was  not  worth  the  smallest  regard  of  one 
who  had  so  great  a  work  under  his  care  and  super- 
intendency.  I  was  afraid  of  being  overlooked 
amidst  the  immensity  of  nature,  and  lost  among 
that  infinite  variety  of  creatures,  which  in  all  pro- 
bability swarm  through  all  these  immeasurable  re- 
gions of  matter. 

In  order  to  recover  myself  from  this  mortifying 
thought,  I  considered  that  it  took  its  rise  from  those 
narrow  conceptions  which  we  are  apt  to  entertain 
of  the  divine  nature.  We  ourselves  cannot  attend 
to  many  different  objects  at  the  same  time.  If  we 
are  careful  to  inspect  somethings,  we  must  of  course 
neglect  others.  This  imperfection,  which  we  ob- 
serve in  ourselves,  is  an  imperfection  that  cleaves 
in  some  degree  to  creatures  of  the  highest  capacities, 
as  they  are  creatures,  that  is,  beings  of  finite  and 
limited  natures.  The'  presence  of  every  created 
being  is  confined  to  a  certain  measure  of  space,  and 
consequently  his  observation  is  stinted  to  a  certain 
number  of  objects.  The  sphere  in  which  we  move, 
and  act,  and  understand,  is  of  a  wider  circumference 
to  one  creature  than  another,  according  as  we  rise 
one  above  another  in  the  scale  of  existence.  But 
the  widest  of  these  our  spheres  has  its  circumference. 
When  therefore  we  reflect  on  the  divine  nature,  we 
V2 
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are  so  used  and  accustomed  to  this  imperfection  in 
ourselves,  that  we  cannot  forbear  in  some  measure 
ascribing  it  to  him  in  whom  there  is  no  shadow  of 
imperfection.  Our  reason  indeed  assures  us  that 
his  attributes  are  infinite;  but  the  poorness  of  our 
conceptions  is  such,  that  it  cannot  forbear  setting 
bounds  to  every  thing  it  contemplates,  until  our 
reason  comes  again  to  our  succour,  and  throws 
down  all  those  little  prejudices  which  rise  in  us 
unawares,  and  are  natural  to  the  mind  of  man. 

We  shall  therefore  utterly  extinguish  this  melan- 
choly thought,  of  our  being  overlooked  by  our 
Maker  in  the  multiplicity  of  his  works,  and  the 
infinity  of  those  objects  among  which  he  seems  to 
be  incessantly  employed,  if  we  consider,  in  the  first 
place,  that  he  is  omnipresent;  and,  in  the  second, 
that  he  is  omniscient. 

If  we  consider  him  in  his  omnipresence,  his 
being  passes  through,  actuates,  and  supports  the 
whole  frame  of  nature.  His  creation,  and  every 
part  of  it,  is  full  of  him.  There  is  nothing  he  has 
made  that  is  either  so  distant,  so  little,  or  so  incon- 
siderable which  he  does  not  essentially  inhabit. 
His  substance  is  within  the  substance  of  every  being, 
whether  material  or  immaterial,  and  as  intimately 
present  to  it  as  that  being  is  to  itself.  It  would  be 
an  imperfection  in  him,  were  he  able  to  remove 
out  of  one  place  into  another,  or  to  withdraw  himself 
from  any  thing  he  has  created,  or  from  any  part  of 
that  space  which  is  diffused  and  spread  abroad  to 
infinity.  In  short,  to  speak  of  him  in  the  language 
of  the  old  philosopher,  he  is  a  Being  whose  centre 
is  every  where,  and  his  circumference  no  where. 

In  the  second  place,  he  is  omniscient  as  well  as 
omnipresent.  His  omniscience  indeed  necessarily 
and  naturally  flows  from  his  omnipresence ;  he 
cannot  but  be  conscious  of  every  motion  that  arises 
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in  the  whole  material  world,  which  he  thus  essen- 
tially pervades,  and  of  every  thought  that  is  stirring 
in  fhe  intellectual  world,  to  every  part  of  which  he 
is  thus  intimately  united.  Several  moralists  have 
considered  the  creation  as  the  temple  of  God,  which 
he  has  built  with  his  own  hands,  and  which  is 
filled  with  his  presence.  Others  have  considered 
infinite  space  as  the  receptacle,  or  rather  the  habi- 
tation, of  the  Almighty  ;  but  the  noblest  and  most 
exalted  way  of  considering  this  infinite  space  is 
that  of  sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  calls  it  the  sensorium 
of  the  Godhead.  Brutes  and  men  have  their  sen- 
soriola,  or  little  sensoriums,  by  which  they  appre-? 
hend  the  presence  and  perceive  the  actions  of  a  few 
objects  that  lie  contiguous  to  them.  Their  know- 
ledge and  observation  turn  within  a  very  narrow 
circle.  But  as  God  Almighty  cannot  but  perceive 
and  know  every  thing  in  which  he  resides,  infinite 
space  gives  room  to  infinite  knowledge,  and  is,  as 
it  were,  an  organ  to  omniscience. 

Were  the  soul  separate  from  the  body,  and  with 
one  glance  of  thought  should  start  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  creation,  should  it  for  millions  of  years 
continue  its  progress  through  infinite  space  with 
the  same  activity,  it  would  still  find  itself  within 
the  embrace  of  its  Creator,  and  encompassed  round 
with  the  immensity  of  the  Godhead.  Whilst  we 
are  in  the  body  he  is  not  less  present  with  us  be- 
cause he  is  concealed  from  us.  '  O  that  I  knew 
where  I  might  find  him !'  says  Job.  '  Behold  I  go 
forward,  but  he  is  not  there;  and  backward,  but  J 
cannot  perceive  him:  on  the  left  hand,  where  he 
does  work,  but  I  cannot  behold  him:  he  hideth 
himself  on  the  right  hand  that  I  cannot  see  him.' 
In  short,  reason  as  well  as  revelation  assures  us 
that  he  cannot  be  absent  from  us,  notwithstanding 
be  is  undiscovered  by  us. 

y3 
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In  this  consideration  of  God  Almighty's  omni- 
presence and  omniscience  every  uncomfortable 
thought  vanishes.  He  cannot  but  regard  every 
thing  that  has  being,  especially  such  of  his  creatures 
who  fear  they  are  not  regarded  by  him.  He  is  privy 
to  all  their  thoughts,  and  to  that  anxiety  of  heart 
in  particular  which  is  apt  to  trouble  them  on  this  oc- 
casion; for,  as  it  is  impossible  he  should  overlook 
any  of  his  creatures,  so  we  may  be  confident  that 
he  regards,  with  an  eye  of  mercy,  those  who  en- 
deavour to  recommend  themselves  to  his  notice, 
and  in  an  unfeigned  humility  of  heart  think  them- 
selves unworthy  that  he  should  be  mindful  of  them. 


N°  566.   MONDAY,   JULY  12,    1714. 


Militia  species  amor  est. 

OVID.  Ars.  Am.  ii.  2133. 

Love  is  a  kind  of  warfare. 

As  my  correspondents  begin  to  grow  pretty  nume- 
rous, I  think  myself  obliged  to  take  some  notice  of 
them,  and  shall  therefore  make  this  paper  a  miscel- 
lany of  letters,  I  have,  since  my  re-assuming  the 
office  of  Spectator,  received  abundance  of  epistles 
from  gentlemen  of  the  blade,  who  I  find  have  been 
so  used  to  action  that  they  know  not  how  to  lie  still. 
They  seem  generally  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  fair 
at  home  ought  to  reward  them  for  their  services 
abroad, and  that, until  thecauseof  theircountry  calls 
thein  again  into  the  field,  they  have  a  sort  of  right 
to  quarter  themselves  upon  the  ladies.  In  order  to 
favour  their  approaches,  I  am  desired  by  some  to 
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enlarge  upon  the  accomplishments  of  their  profes- 
sions, and  by  others  to  give  them  my  advice  in  the 
carrying  on  their  attacks.  But  let  us  hear  what  the 
gentlemen  say  for  themselves. 

*  Mr.  Spectator, 

1  Though  it  may  look  somewhat  perverse 
amidst  the  arts  of  peace  to  talk  too  much  of  war,  it 
is  but  gratitude  to  pay  the  last  office  to  its  manes, 
since  even  peace  itself  is,  in  some  measure,  obliged 
to  it  for  its  being. 

'  You  have,  in  your  former  papers,  always  re- 
commended the  accomplished  to  the  favour  of  the 
fair;  and  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  represent  some 
part  of  a  military  life  not  altogether  unnecessary  to 
the  forming  a  gentleman.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  in 
France,  whose  fashions  we  have  been  formerly  so 
fond  of,  almost  every  one  derives  his  pretences  to 
merit  from  the  sword ;  and  that  a  man  has  scarce  the 
face  to  make  his  court  to  a  lady,  without  some  cre- 
dentials from  the  service  to  recommend  him.  As 
the  profession  is  very  ancient,  we  have  reason  to 
think  some  of  the  greatest  men  among  the  old  Ro- 
mans derived  many  of  their  virtues  from  it,  the 
commanders  being  frequently  in  other  respects  some 
of  the  most  shining  characters  of  the  age. 

'  The  army  not  only  gives  a  man  opportunities  of 
exercising  those  two  great  virtues,  patience  and 
courage,  but  often  produces  them  in  minds  where 
they  had  scarce  any  footing  before.  I  must  add, 
that  it  is  one  of  the  best  schools  in  the  world  to  re- 
ceive a  general  notion  of  mankind  in,  and  a  certain 
freedom  of  behaviour,  which  is  not  so  easily  acquired 
in  any  other  place.  At  the  same  time  I  must  own, 
that  some  military  airs  are  pretty  extraordinary,  and 
that  a  man  who  goes  into  the  army  a  coxcomb  will 
corae  out  of  it  a  sort  of  public  nuisance:  but  a  man 
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of  sense,  or  one  who  before  had  not  been  sufficiently 
used  to  a  mixed  conversation,  generally  takes  the 
true  turn.  The  court  has  in  all  ages  been  allowed 
to  be  the  standard  of  good-breeding;  and  I  believe 
there  is  not  a  juster  observation  in  Monsieur  Roche- 
foucault,  than  that  "  a  man  who  has  been  bred  up 
wholly  to  business  can  never  get  the  air  of  a  courtier 
at  court,  but  Will  immediately  catch  it  in  the  camp." 
The  reason  of  this  most  certainly  is,  that  the  very 
essence  of  good  breeding  and  politeness  consists 
in  several  ciceties,  which  are  so  minute  that  they 
escape  his  observation,  and  he  falls  short  of  the 
original  he  would  copy  after;  but  when  he  sees  the 
same  things  charged  and  aggravated  to  a  fault,  he 
no  sooner  endeavours  to  come  up  to  the  pattern 
which  is  set  before  him,  than,  though  he  stops  some- 
what short  of  that,  he  naturally  rests  where  in  reality 
he  ought.  I  was,  two  or  three  days  ago,  mightily 
pleased  with  the  observation  of  an  humourous  gentle- 
man upon  one  of  his  friends,  who  was  in  other  re- 
spects every  way  an  accomplished  person,  that  he 
wanted  nothing  but  a  dash  of  the  coxcomb  in  him; 
by  which  he  understood  a  little  of  that  alertness 
and  unconcern  in  the  common  actions  of  life, 
which  is  usually  so  visible  among  gentlemen  of 
the  army,  and  which  a  campaign  or  two  would  in- 
fallibly have  given  him. 

'  You  will  easily  guess,  sir,  by  this  my  panegyric 
upon  a  military  education,  that  I  am  myself  a 
soldier ;  and  indeed  I  am  so.  I  remember,  within 
three  years  after  I  had  been  in  the  army,  I  was  ordered 
into  the  country  a  recruiting.  I  had  very  particular 
success  in  this  part  of  the  service,  and  was  over 
and  above  assured,  at  my  going  away,  that  I  might 
have  taken  a  young  lady,  who  was  the  most  con<- 
siderable  fortune  in  the  country,  along  with  me.  I 
preferred  the  pursuit  of  fame  at  that  time  to  alj 
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other  considerations;  and,  though  I  was  not  abso- 
lutely bent  on  a  wooden  leg,  resolved  at  least  to  get 
a  scar  or  two  for  the  good  of  Europe.  I  have  at 
present  as  much  as  I  desire  of  this  sort  of  honour; 
and  if  you  could  recommend  me  effectually,  should 
be  well  enough  contented  to  pass  the  remainder  of 
my  days  in  the  arms  of  some  dear  kind  creature, 
and  upon  a  pretty  estate  in  the  country.  This,  as  I 
take  it,  would  be  following  the  example  of  Lucius 
Cincinnatus,  the  old  Roman  dictator,  who,  at  the 
end  of  a  war,  left  the  camp  to  follow  the  plough.  I 
am,  sir,  with  all  imaginable  respect, 

Your  most  obedient, 

humble  servant, 

Will  Warley.' 


*  Mr.  Spectator, 

'  1  am  an  half-pay  officer,  and  am  at  pre- 
sent with  a  friend  in  the  country.  Here  is  a  rich 
widow  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  has  made  fools  of 
all  the  foxhunters  within  fifty  miles  of  her.  She 
declares  she  intends  to  marry,  but  has  not  yet  been 
asked  by  the  man  she  could  like.  She  usually  admits 
her  humble  admirers  to  an  audience  or  two ;  but 
after  she  has  once  given  them  denial,  will  never 
see  them  more.  I  am  assured  by  a  female  relation 
shat  I  shall  have  fair  play  at  her;  but  as  my  whole 
success  depends  on  my  first  approaches,  I  desire 
your  advice,  whether  I  had  best  storm,  or  proceed 
by  way  of  sap. 

I  am,  sir, 

Yours,  Sec. 

'  P.  S.  I  had  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I  have  already 
carried  one  of  her  outworks,  that  is,  secured  her 
maid.' 
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1  Mr.  Spectator, 

'  I  have  assisted  in  several  sieges  in  the 
Low  Countries,  and  being  still  willing  to  employ 
my  talents  as  a  soldier  and  engineer,  lay  down  this 
morning  at  seven  o'clock  before  the  door  of  an  ob- 
stinate female,  who  had  for  some  time  refused  me 
admittance.  I  made  a  lodgment  in  an  outer  parlour 
about  twelve:  the  enemy  retired  to  her  bed-cham- 
ber, yet  I  still  pursued,  and  about  two  o'clock  this 
afternoon  she  thought  fit  to  capitulate.  Her  de- 
mands are  indeed  somewhat  high,  in  relation  to  the 
settlement  of  her  fortune.  But,  being  in  pos- 
session of  the  house,  I  intend  to  insist  upon  carte 
blanche,  and  am  in  hopes,  by  keeping  oft'  all  other 
pretenders  for  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  to 
starve  her  into  a  compliance.  I  beg  your  speedy 
advice,  and  am, 

Sir,  yours, 

Peter  Push. 

'  From  my  camp  in  Red-lion-square,  Saturday, 
four  in  the  afternoon/ 


end  or  vol.  xiy. 


G.  Woodfall,  Printer, 
Paternoster-row,  London. 
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